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EVAPORATION THE ENEMY 
OF CONSERVATION 


The Wiggins Dry Seal Gasholder shown above at the right, interconnected to six storage tanks 
is enabling a prominent oil company to turn vapor losses into profits. Today — more than ever 
before — this is both a patriotic and economic necessity. 


A new booklet “Wiggins Vapor Balancing Systems” is now 





7108 available. It describes and illustrates many exclusive Wiggins design 
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Wiggins Dry Seal Gasholder. 
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Roots \ Charts of various types of evaporation losses, a graph and “Pay-Out 
Breathe $ d 
gl Lifter Roo!’ ‘ 


seo! casholte'’ aaa Analysis” table should prove valuable to every executive and engineer 








responsible for the efficient storage of products subject to evaporation 
losses. Write for a personal copy today. 


WIGGINS 
VAPOR SEALS 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT THIS ISSUE COST 





A friend of ours who spends a lot of time preparing surveys, 
and who consequently is familiar with the problems incidental to 
the collection of data, writes us that he has had an inquiry as to 
the estimated cost of duplicating or preparing the material which 
appears each year in Wor-p O1L’s Review-Forecast Issue (pub 
lished Feb. 15 each year). 

Despite the fact that we have been doing this work for many 
years (The Oil Weekly, forerunner of Wor LD OIL, was the pub- 
lication which started both the annual review and the forecast 
idea insofar as the oil business is concerned ) we had never applied 
a dollar and cents yardstick to the work involved. About all we 
knew, until we began looking into the matter of cost, was that it 
took a whale of a lot of time! 

To begin with, the job is definitely not a one-man job. In our 
home office alone, eight people finally are involved in record 
keeping, tabulation and analysis. That, of course, is on the 
material after it gets to our office. 

Getting the material is still another job, involving a large 
number of people, and close contacts with scouting and statistical 
departments of oil companies, because there 1s the original source 
of the information. 

In the case of the forecasts which for many years have been a 
part of the issue, more than 1200 letters are involved, besides 
numerous telegrams and long distance calls. 

Of course, the material doesn’t all flow into our office the last 
month or week before publication date. Most of the records must 
be kept weekly or monthly. 

Files on basic information involved occupy more space than a 
tair-sized office contains. 

At a rough guess we would say that $50,000, at least, would 
he necessary to duplicate the contents (not including printing) of 
the issue you now hold in your hands. That is more than twice 
the annual subscription income of \Wortp Or! 
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proves 
Baker 
Model uG 


Only when “maximum centering force’ 
is applied to casing at the cementing 
point, can you obtain a sufficient annular 
space to permit uniform distribution of 
the cement slurry completely around the 
casing. The hazard of channeling is mini- 
mized, and chances for successful “first 
time” cementing are increased. 

The test of any casing centralizer is its 
ability to exert MAXIMUM CENTER- 
ING FORCE after repeated flattening 








is exerted when it reaches the cementing 
point, regardless of how many times the 
springs have been flattened due to “dog 
legs” or tight spots in the hole. 2. The 
springs are securely butt-welded to the 
spring collars in a design that imposes 
the load point upon the casing. 3. All 
springs compress simultaneously, and 
cannot be compressed individually. 4. 
The casing can be rotated while the cen- 
tralizer remains stationary. 5. It starts 


of its springs during the trip down-hole. 
That’s why the Baker testing laboratory 
has been kept in constant use during the 
designing, development and actual prov- 
ing of the Baker Model “G” Casing Cen- 
tralizer. Comprehensive tests, simulating 
every conceivable hole condition to 
which a centralizer is subjected, were per- 
formed in arriving at its efficient design. 


During the course of these tests, every 
type of spring-equipped centralizer was 
studied. The exclusive design of the 
Baker Centralizer proved conclusively to 
be the optimum. 

And here are the outstanding features 
of the Baker Model “G” Casing Central- 
izer confirmed by “torture testing”... 1. 
Its MAXIMUM CENTERING FORCE 


easily, without “snubbing.” 6. All parts 
of the assembly are pre-positioned, ready 
for immediate, easy installation on the 
casing. 

Ask any Baker representative or office 
for your copy of the new 16-page bro- 
chure which contains complete details 
and illustrations of the Baker Model “G” 
Casing Centralizer. 








LEFT: Testing to determine the maximum number of springs of 
optimum bowed height to permit easy starting without “‘snub- 
bing.” RIGHT: With this testing device it is possible not only 
to simulate rugged down-hole travel by repeatedly flattening 
the springs, but also to find the effective centering force of 
the centralizer in the open hole after such treatment. The 
MAXIMUM CENTERING FORCE can easily be determined from 
a performance curve showing the centering force at various 
intervals of deflection. 
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POINT POINT 
CASING 


WEIGHT 
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COLLAR ae STOP 
SPRING COLLAR COLLAR 


STRAP WELD 
Here is the ideal in spring design and mounting, found only in the Baker Model “‘G” Casing 
Centralizer. Note how the load point is imposed directly upon the casing; and how the properly 
‘contoured’ spring is free to move along the smooth surface of the casing as it deflects under 
compression. There is no chance for concentration of stress to cause a permanent set, or breaking 
of the spring. Note that ample clearance exists between Stop Rings and Centralizer Collars to 
accommodate the increased length of the springs that results from their complete flattening. 


STOP RING 











Remember! You get MAXIMUM CENTERING FORCE 
only with BAKER Model “G”’ CASING CENTRALIZERS 


BAKER OIL TOOLS, INC. pouston - Los ANGELES > NEW YORK 
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—1949-1950- 


By WARREN L. BAKER 
Editor 


T 

HE U. S. petroleum industry safely underwent 
an important transition from shortage to excess sup- 
plies during the past vear, and can enjoy somewhat 
improved economic conditions in the year ahead 
providing it continues to adjust carefully its opera 
tions to requirements. 

In direct contrast with earlier postwar years, once 
again, as prior to the war, there was more than 
enough oil to supply consumptive requirements. Sud 
den easing of the oil supply-demand relationship re 
sulted in a reversal during 1949 of the industry’s 
neretofore rarely interrupted pattern of producing 
ever greater amounts to meet rapidly growing con- 
sumption. Failure to experience enlarged demand, 
coupled with greater international competition created 
by increased production from other countries, made 
it necessary to curtail U. S. domestic crude produc- 
tion drastically and also to cut refining and drilling 
activities below 1948 peaks. 

Success of the industry in making this transition 
permits it to face the future in a stronger and more 
favorable position than seemed probable a year ago. 
The economic problem ahead for the U. S. oil in 
dustry remains one of properly regulating supply to 
demand levels. This task should be easier than last 
year, some enlargement being possible in 1950 whereas 
volumes had to be reached below former rates last 
year. If crude production and refinery product output 
re held in proper balance with consumption, economic 
troubles can be avoided during 1950. The success 
achieved in controlling supply during the past year 
presages that the industry can continue solving this 
difficulty—if it earnestly sets out to do so. 

The outlook is brightened by prospects that the 
drastic reductions necessary in 1949 are to be replaced 
by resumption of upward trends in both consumption 
and production. While larger imports and smaller 
exports are likely to limit U. S. crude production 
gains to less than normal annual growth, any enlarge- 
ment is definitely better than the past vear’s sharp 
reduction. 


Gasoline Only Disturbing Factor 

By curtailing producing and refining activities, 
oversupply problems were solved so successfully 
that only minor additions were made to stocks during 
1949 in contrast with large amounts in 1948. Stocks 
of gasoline currently are the only factor threatening 
to disturb the U. S. industry’s economic picture. 

An excellent job of regulating production levels 
reduced crude stocks slightly under year ago levels 
in early February and 18 million barrels under last 
\ugust volumes. 

If refiners had done as fine a job as producers of 
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tailoring their output to consumption needs, the 
industry would be in a much more stable economic 
position. However, in anticipation of higher demand 
than existed, refiners failed to curtail operations quite 
enough. While stocks of both distillate and residual 
fuel oil were at satisfactory levels, large additions 
during early weeks of 1950 boosted gasoline inven- 
tories to all-time high volumes by the first part of 
February. Since this is the off-consuming season for 
motor fuel, these stocks will continue growing until 
the end of March. If the recent rate of growth con- 
tinues, motor fuel inventories may surpass 140 mil- 
lion barrels by the beginning of April in contrast with 
128 million barrels a year ago. 

While higher prospective consumption will permit 
the industry to carry a part of this increase, gasoline 
prices are likely to slump if motor fuel stocks ap- 
proach 140 million barrels. This would endanger the 
crude oil market; gasoline being the only refined 
product offering attractive profit margins, it 1s doubt- 
ful if the refining industry could continue paying 
present prices for crude. 

Immediate reduction of crude runs to still is 
needed to curb the accumulation of gasoline inven- 
tories. This would materially brighten the outlook 
for the year. The next six weeks will provide the 
answer to this outstanding question. 


Impact of More Foreign Oil 

The problem of controlling excess supplies was 
made more difficult by the impact of a rapid growth 
in foreign crude production and refining capacity. 

While U. S. crude production was reduced by 
nearly !2 million barrels daily in 1949, production 
outside this country grew by 400,000 barrels per 
day in attaining a volume double that of 1941 and 
75 percent above 1945 rates. This development re- 
duced U. S. foreign markets and at the same time 
foreign oil supplied a larger portion of the American 
domestic market. 

This trend will continue a major factor during the 
coming year. Additional foreign production gains and 
lack of dollar currency abroad will further depress 
U.S. export markets in 1950 and probably boost im- 
ports of foreign oil into this country. 

U.S. exports of petroleum probably will drop to 
269,000 barrels daily in 1950, compared with an 
average of 329,000 barrels last year and 369,000 
barrels in 1948. 

Meanwhile, U. S. imports of foreign oil rose 24 
percent from 513,000 barrels daily in 1948 to 636,000 
barrels per day in 1949, and had increased to more 
than 750,000 barrels daily in early 1950. Although 
several companies announced during the past month 
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that they would curtail imports, all signs indicate 
the importation of larger amounts than in 1949, The 
U. S. Bureau of Mines has forecast an import rate 
of 704,000 barrels per day in 1950, a gain of 68,000 
barrels. Others foresee greater import volumes. 
Although demand failed to increase in 1949, and 
further shrinkage of U. S. export markets is indicated, 
a gain in U.S. petroleum consumption appears likely 
during 1950. A record number of automobiles and 
oil burners is in service, and it seems reasonable to 
assume that the important oil burning northeast 
sector of the nation will experience normally cold 
temperatures following two consecutive winter sea- 
sons of very mild weather. Consequently, domestic 
use of petroleum should be at least 295,000 barrels 


greater than in 1950—perhaps more. 


Temperance of considerable domestic consump- 
tion growth by reduced export markets indicates 
total demand in 1950 may be held to 6,315,000 bar 
rels, an increase of 3.9 percent or 235,000 barrels. 

The consumption level will depend to a great 
degree on the weather, particularly during the winter 
months. Abnormally mild temperatures in the north 
east sector of the country a year.ago and so far 
this winter have cut heavily into heating oil use. 
Should this area experience extremely cold tempera 
tures next winter, oil consumption will be above the 
volume predicted, which is based on normally cold 
rates but no more. 


Small Production Gain 


Only a very small increase in U. S. crude produc 
tion is probable in 1950, as part of the gain in demand 
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Salient Annual Statistics of the United States 
THOUSANDS OF BARRELS, EXCEPT AS NOTED 
‘Percent Percent 
Change | 1950 Change 
ITEM 1948 | 1949 *48-'49 | Forecast | °49-"50 
Total Demand, All Oils 2,243,326 2,219,324 LI 2,305,000 + 3.9 
(Daily Average)..... 6,129 6,080 0.8 6,315 + 3.9 
Motor Fuel Demand. . 908,610 942,676 Se 981,000 + 4.1 
(Daily Average). . 2,483 2,583 + 4.0 2.688 + 4.1 
Kerosine Demand... . 115,700 105,190 9.1 114,000 + 8.4 
(Daily Average). . 316 288 8.9 312 + 84 
Residual Fuel Oil Demand 513,298 504,334 17 497 000 1.5 
(Daily Average). , 1,402 1,382 1.4 1,362 1.5 
Distillate Fuel Oil Demand 361,856 338,792 6.4 376,000 + 11.0 
(Daily Average). . 989 928 6.2 1,030 + 11.0 
Lubricating Oils Demand 49 375 15,677 7.5 
(Daily Average 134 125 6.7 
Domestic Demand, Total 2,108,372 2,099,065 0.4 2,207,000 + 5.1 
(Daily Average). : 5,760 5,751 0.2 6,046 1 54 
Exports, Total wsch 134,954 | 120,259 10.9 98,000 18.5 
(Daily Average) 369 329 10.8 269 18.5 
Crude Oil Exports. . 39,840 33,247 16.5 28,000 15.8 
(Daily Average) 109 9] 16.5 77 15.8 
Refined Oil Exports. 95,114 87,012 8.5 70,000 19.5 
(Daily Average). 260 238 $:5 192 19.5 
Crude Runs to Stills, Total 2,030,670 1,943,254 | 4.3 1,990,000 + 2.4 
(Daily Average) aa Pe 5,548 | 5,324 1.0 5,452 + 2.4 
Demand for Crude, Total. 2,119,775 | 1,995,862 5.8 2,045,000 + 2.5 
(Daily Average)..... 5,792 5,468 5.6 5,608 + 2.5 
Demand for Domestic Crude 1,990,682 1,841,420 1D 1,872,000 ee 
(Daily Av erage) ee 5,489 5,045 7.3 5,129 + 1.7 
Crude Oil Production .. 2,016,282 1,839,615 8.8 1,872,000 + 1.8 
(Daily Average)...... 5,509 5,040 8.5 5,129 + 1.8 
Value at Wells, $ Thousand 5,196,034 $672,622 10.1 
Av erage Value, $ per Barrel 2.57 2.54 1:2 
Imports, All Oils i 187,709 232,159 + 23.7 257,000 + 10.7 
(Daily Average)...... 513 636 + 24.0 704 + 10.7 
Crude Petroleum Imports 129,093 154,442 + 19.6 173,000 + 12.0 
(Daily Average). . 353 423 + 19.8 174 + 12.0 
Refined Products Imports 58,616 Vit Ad + 32.6 84,000 + §.1 
(Daily Average). . 160 913 ds 133) 230 + 8.1 
Stocks End of Vear All Oils 605,189 614,060 + 1.5 
Crude Oil Stocks. . . ’ 256,254 254,449 0.7 
Natural Gasoline Stocks... 5,579 7,100 + 27.3 
Refined Products Stocks. .. 343,356 rr 511 + 2.7 
Motor Fuel Oil Stocks. . 101,001 112,286 + 11.2 
Kerosine Stocks....... 23,895 20,838 12.8 
Residual Fuel Oil Stocks 63,993 61,675 3.6 
Distillate Fuel Oil Stocks. . 71,381 77,801 + 9.0 
Lubricating Oils Stocks..... 9,843 9,300 2 5S 
| 
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likely will be met from refined product stocks al- 
ready on hand, increased imports and enlarged do- 
mestic natural gasoline production. 

In contrast with a probable gain of 235,000 barrels 
in demand, daily average crude output of 5,129,000 
barrels per day is predicted for the U. S. in 1950, 
which is only 89,000 barrels or 1.8 percent greater 
than 1949 levels. Even this modest increase is en- 
couraging in view of the drastic reduction which 
occurred last year. U. S. crude production in 1949 
was 469,000 barrels per day under the peak reached 
in 1948, as it became necessary to curtail output 
drastically to hold supply in balance with demand. 

If imports attain a volume in excess of 704,000 
barrels daily and consumption is not greatly above 


6,315,000 barrels daily, U. S. production necessarily 
will have to be reduced from the above estimates. 
Less Drilling Indicated 
With an ample supply on hand, both domestically 
and in foreign areas, and with only a small gain in 
production indicated, conditions are not conducive 
for the drilling of a large number of wells. Con- 
sequently, U. S. completions for 1950 are forecast 
at 38,534 wells (exclusive of old wells drilled deeper), 
a decline of 0.5 percent or only 203 wells from the 
1949 rate. However, the amount of footage drilled is 
expected to reach an all-time high of 139,684,000 

feet, an increase of 1.5 percent or 2,058,288 feet. 

Should the industry experience a crude price cut, 
drilling activity would decrease and fail to reach the 
volumes indicated at this particular time. 

















Salient Annual Statistics of the United States 
NUMBER, EXCEPT AS NOTED 

| Percent Percent 

Change 1950 Change 

ITEM 1948 1949 | *48-"49 Forecast | °49-’50 

Natural Gasoline Production, Thous. Bbls.. 145,479 156,232 + 7.4 165,640 + 6.0 

CIVALEY PRCCEAQE eg once a sinie cats mcielasacloeiars 397 428 | + 7.8 454 - 61 

Natural Gas, Marketed Production, Biln. Cu. Ft. 5,148 5,766 + 12.0 6,500 + 12.7 
Value at Consumption Points ¢ per M. Cu. Ft.....| 23.2 24.0 + 3.4 
Value at Wells ¢ Per M. Cu. Ft. see 6.5 7.0 + 7.7 

Pipe Line Construction, Miles. 14,821 12,564 45.2 26,499 +110.9 

ro Lines Completed, Miles. PERM so aialy 5,669 3,634 35.9 2,663 26.7 

Gas Lines Completed, Miles............. 7,414 8,493 + 14.6 21,740 + 156.0 

E roduct Lines Completed, Miles as aha as ee 1,738 437 74.9 2,055 +370.3 
Crude Rese: Year- End, Miln. Bbls.. 23,280 25,018 + 7.5 
New Crude Reserves Proved, ‘Mila. Bbls. 3,795 3,557 + 6.3 
New Fields and Pays Found bares 1,192 1,230 + 3.2 
New Oil Discoveries. Eerie 917 959 + 4.6 
New Fields......... 610 675 | + 10.7 
New Pays........ 307 284 | 15 
New Gas Discoveries. ..... 160 150 6.3 
New Fields....... 112 122 + 8&9 
ING@W: PAYS.) =. d2c68 0: 48 28 41.7 
New Distillate Discoveries. 115 121 + 5.2 
New Fields....... ae 70 69 1.4 
Wer Pawar: sod candies citieres 45 52 + 15.6 

Exploratory Wells Drilled 6,843 7,464 + 9.1 7,515 + 0.7 
Productive....... 1,347 1,522 + 13.0 
Non-Productive. . 5,496 5,942 + 8.1 
Well Completions, Total. . 40,010 39,015 2.5 

New Wells, Total........ 39,477 38,534 2.4 38,331 0.5 
bs ee 22,197 21,352 3.8 
eg ee 2,966 2,984 + 0.6 
Distillate Wi ells. he 346 379 + 9.5 
oan i ee er 11,939 12,597 + 10.6 
Gas Input Wells. . 84 146 + 73.8 
Water Input Wells. 1,885 1,018 46.0 
Water Disposal Wells. . 60 58 3.3 
Old Wells Drilled Deeper. . 533 481 9.8 
Footage Drilled, Thousand Feet 137,103 138,017 | + 0.7 

Footage Drilled, New Wells. ... 136,709 137,626 + 0.7 139,684 + 1.5 
Wells Drilling, End of Year 4,908 4,355 11.3 
Producing Oil Wells, End of Year. 439,608 449,545 + 2.3 
Flowing Oil Wells... .... 50,036 51,254 + 2.4 
Pumping Oil Wells 389,572 | 398,291 + 2.2 
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To Show Increase in 1950 


nw ECTED demand tor petroleum 


products in 1950, as forecast by the U.S 
3ureau of Mines, will require U. S. crude 
5,129,000 barrels 
daily, an increase of 1.7 percent over the 
5,045,000 daily produced in 1949, ac 
cording to the bureau’s computations 
This 
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production averaging 


estimate assumes no change tn 
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By L. J. LOGAN 


Associate Editor 


a net reduction 
27,000 daily) in 
It makes al- 
production of 455,000 
barrels per day of natural gasoline and 
related products for partially meeting re- 
quirements, an increase of 6.1 percent 
over the 428,000 daily produced in 1949 


stocks but 
barrels ( 


1950 in crude 
ot 10 
stocks of refined products. 


million 


lowance for U. S 
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Finally, 
will be met to the extent of 704,000 bar- 


rels daily by imports, an increase of 10.7 


percent over the imports of 636,000 daily 
in 1949. The 704,000 of 
include 474,000 of crude, up 12.0 percent 
over 423,000 daily in 1949, 
daily of refined products, up 8.1 percent 


imports would 


United States Petroleum Supply and Demand 
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| SUPPLY DE MAND» SUPPLY DEMAND 

| U.S. | Change Do- Rapes U.S. | Change Do- | Experts | 

| Prod. Total | in | mestic and | Total Prod. Total | Total in | mestic and Total 

All Tetal New Stocks | De- | Ship- | De- All Imports? | New Stocks | De- Ship- De- 
YEAR | Oils! | Imports? | Supply | All Oils? | mand* | ments® mand YEAR Oils! | Supply | All Oils* | mand‘ | ments’ | mand 
1936....| 3,128 | 156 3,284 | 62 | 2,986 | 360 3.346 | 1944 4,864 252 | 5,116 | —17 | 4,562 | 571 5,133 
1937 | 3,647 | 157 3,804 +126 3,205 | 473 3,678 1945 5,010 311 } 5,321 37 4,857 501 5,358 
1938 3,472 | 149 3,621 25 3,115 | 531 3,646 1946 5,073 377 5,450 +119 4,912 419 5,331 
1939 3,614 | 162 3,776 115 3,373 | 518 3,891 1947 5,451 | 437 5,888 14 5,451 451 | §,902 
1940 3,858 | 229 | 4,087 +106 3608 356 3,981 1948 5,907 | 513 6,420 +291 5,760 | 369 6,129 
1941 4,073 | 266 4,339 30 4,071 | 298 4,369 1949, 5,468 | 636 6,104 +24 5,751 329 6,080 
‘ | 

1942 4,034 | 99 4,133 160 3,972 | 321 | 4,203 | 1950 | 
1943 4,372 174 4,546 33 4,168 411 | 4,579 Est. 5,584 704 | 6,288 27 6,046 | 269 4,315 
eon) aeons =e = pe erererrnmneh i | | SE aS LO ER eens Lee ciao iia 











armed forces abroad. 





i Seitiie: crude oil, poveen amlinin: related products, and benzol. 
oil stocks. Minus signs indicate decreases and plus signs increases. 
5 Includes shipments to non-contiguous territories. 


Source: Data from U. 8, Bureau of Mines, except November and December, 1949, estimated by WORLD OIL 


2 Includes both refined onl ouls oils. 


4 Includes military and civilian demand in continental United States and shipments to U.S 


3 Includes aii in both refined and crude 
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the bureau estimates that needs 


and 230,000 














trom 213,000 daily in 1949. Several important factors may require — business activity. However, 


demand for 


While the demand for domestic crude _ revision of this original forecast of crude petroleum is remarkably stable even in 
is thus figured at 5,129,000 barrels daily production requirements as the year — the face of business setbacks. 
average for 1950, the requirements by progresses, either upward or downward. Aside from possibilities of necessary 


quarters are estimated at 5,133,000 daily Nearly all business forecasts for 1950 revisions in forecasts of demand, 


the re- 


in the first quarter, 5,033,000 daily in the have been firm for the first half of the quirements for U. S. crude production 
second quarter, 5,136,000 daily in the year but less certain about the latter half, | may vary from the above projected rates 
third quarter, and 5,212,000 daily in the which is conceded to hold possibilities in so far as the year brings different 
































































fourth quarter of some slowing down of industry and trends from those forecast for changes 
' he sts - = 
BARRELS 
2 e 
Yearly Daily Demand for All United States ” 
2, 190,000,000 6,000,000 ae = cop 
. Oils and Motor Fuel f - 
2,007,500,000 5,500,000 |. 5 ves i. Ws NN NO 
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1,277,500,000 3,500,000 |_ aie CE5 RNR E SS 
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i 1,095,000,000 3,000,000 | { Fs SAY NN 
_[ AE Ee f # aN 
912,500,000 2,500,000 |. Bs we Pe i = 
AT FN RCE Ba | 
amt aE ae 4. oo NN { 
« 1 } \ } } 
730,000,000 2,000,000 |__ +4 4 ep 
“+ AN + + * 
547,500,000 —_—1,500,000 | _ : ee } 
~ . 
365,000,000 1,000,000 faenemerbr hh AN RAN at RN SSS A ee 
z } 
= : 4 \ 
182,500,000 500,000 LO | RRR RR AN AN SS UA 
0 0 t NY NNN \\ } N , ii } i | 4 i 4 4 AS WK 
br - SES we USUSS Vase SS SUSSS CSS SSS) Ses Ceaes Pewee ews Se ees ees 7 + eee See > — 
1918 1920 ' 1922 ! 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 ' 1934 ! "1936 ' 1938 ' 1940 r 1942 Ai 1946 F948 
1919 1921 1922 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 
Demand for All Oils Demand for Motor Fuel 
(All Figures in Barrels) 
TOTAL TOTAL 
(Domestic and Export) | DOMESTIC EXPORTS (Domestic and Export) | DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
Annual Daily | Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily | Annaal Daily Annual Daily 
YEAR Total | Average Total Average Tetal Average Total Average Tetal Average Tetal Average 
ci) scenetianens Petia prema, eoeaey Prem Dspace 93,599,000 | 256,400 | 79,949,000 | 219,000 | 13,650,000 | 37,000 
| eee 438,434,000 | 1,201,200 | 374,541,000 | 1,026,100 | 63,893,000 175,100 | 97,790,000 267,900 | 88,648,000 242,900 9,142,000 ,000 
: 1920; ....;... 535,382,000 | 1,462,800 | 456,764,000 | 1,245,300 | 79,618,000 | 217,500 | 124,623,000 340,500 | 108,945,000 297,700 | 15,678,000 42,800 
i | | 
, lee 592,402,000 | 1,450,400 457,521,000 | 1,253,300 | 71,881,000 196,900 | 130,203,000 356,700 | 116,840,000 320,100 13,363,000 36,600 
1922...... 605,540,000 | 1,659,000 | 530,990,000 | 1,454,800 74,550,000 | 204,200 | 152,132,000 416,800 | 137,770,000 377,500 | 14,362,000 39,300 
| eee 754,361,000 | 2,066,700 | 652,027,000 | 1,786,400 } 102,334,000 | 280,300 | 195,556,000 535,800 | 174,462,000 478,000 | 21,094,000 57,800 
J. eee 805,070,000 | 2,199,600 687,742,000 | 1,879,100 \ 117,328,000 | 320,500 | 225,737,000 616,800 | 196,586,000 537,100 {| 29,151,000 79,700 
1OGB.... 0s 840,818,000 | 2,303,600 | 726,797,000 | 1,991,200 114,021,000 | 312,400 | 264,429,000 724,500 | 232,745,000 637,700 | 31,684, 86,800 
7 See 912,893,000 2,501,100 780,487,000 | 2,138,300 | 132,406,000 362,800 | 311,897,000 854,500 | 268,128,000 734,600 | 43,769,000 | 119,900 
Li * ae 944,762,000 | 2,588,400 | 802,499,000 | 2,198,600 | 142,263,000 | 389,800 | 350,318,000 959,800 | 305,367,000 836,600 | 44,951,000 | 123,200 
ee 1,014,716,000 | 2,772,400 | 859,759,000 | 2,349,000 154,957,000 423,400 | 392,293,000 | 1,071,800 | 338,881,000 925,900 | 53,412,000 | 145,900 
1. Bee 1,103,203,000 | 3,022,500 | 940,083,000 | 2,575,600 | 163,120,000 | 446,900 | 444,937,000 | 1,219,000 | 382,878,000 | 1,049,000 | 62, 059,000 | 170,000 
1930..... 1,083,511,000 | 2,968,500 | 927,016,000 | 2,539,800 | 156,495,000 | 428,700 | 463,184,000 | 1,269, 397,609,000 | 1,089,300 65,575,000 179,700 
| 1,027,274,000 | 2,814,500 | 902,920,000 | 2,473,800 124,354,000 340,700 | 453,559,000 | 1,242,600 | 407,843,000 | 1,117,400 | 45,716,000 | 125,200 
| 2 938,757,000 | 2,564,900 | 835,482,000 | 2,282,700 | 103,275,000 | 282,200 | 413,229,000 | 1,129,000 | 377,791,000 1,032,200 | 35,438,000 96,800 
i | 975,214,000 | 2,671,800 | 868,487,000 | 2,379,400 | 106,727,000 | 292,400 | 409,815,000 | 1,122,800 380,494,000 | 1,042,500 | 29,321,000 80,300 
19B4..«:.:.0- 1,034,672,000 | 2,834,700 | 920,165,000 | 2,521,000 | 114,507,000 | 313,700 | 435,025,000 | 1,191,800 | 410,339,000 | 1,124,200 | 24,686, 67,600 
(| ae 1,112,672,000 | 3,048,400 983,685,000 | 2,695,000 | 128,987,000 | 353,400 | 465,423,000 | 1,275,100 | 434,810,000 | 1,191,200 | 30,613,000 900 
| 
1936......| 1,224,748,000 | 3,346,300 | 1,092,754,000 | 2,985,700 | 131,994,000 | 360,600 | 510,252,000 | 1,394,100 481,606,000 | 1,315,800 | 28,646,000 7 
‘ | ee | 1,342,516,000 | 3,678,100 | 1,169,682,000 | 3,204,600 | 172,834,000 | 473,500 | 557,658,000 | 1,527,800 | 519,352,000 | 1,422,900 | 38,306,000 | 104,900 
3 1938..... 1,330,850,000 | 3,646,200 | 1,137,122,000 | 3,115,400 | 193,728,000 | 530,800 | 573,112,000 | 1,570,200 | 003, 1,432,900 | 50,109,000 | 137,300 
i ee 1,420,035,000 | 3,890,500 | 1,231,067,000 | 3,372,800 | 188,959,000 | 517,700 | 600,147,000 | 1,644,200 | 555,509,000 | 1,521,900 | 44,638,000 300 
; 1940..... 1,457,086,000 | 3,981,100 | 1,326,620,000 3,624,600 | 130,466,000 | 356,500 | 614,867,000 | 1,679,900 | 589,490,000 | 1,610,600 | 25, 377,000 69,300 
3 1941..... 1,594,609,000 | 4,368,800 1,485,779,000 | 4,070,600 | 108,830,000 298,200 | 694,588,000 | 1,903,000 | 667,505,000 | 1,828,800 | 27,083,000 74,200 
: 1042...... 1,566,815,000 | 4,292,600 | 1,449,908,000 3,972,300 116,907,000 | 320,300 | 624,207,000 1,710,200 | 589,110,000 | 1,614,000 | 35,097,000 96,200 
§ 1943..... 1,671,383,000 | 4,579,100 | 1,521,426,000 | 4,168,300 | 149,957,000 410,800 | 619,815,000 | 1,698,100 | 568,238,000 | 1,556,800 | 51,577,000 | 141,300 
5 1944......| 1,878,879,000 | 5,133,600 | 1,671,263,000 | 4,566,300 | 207,616,000 | 567,300 | 733,019,000 | 2,002,800 | 632,482,000 | 1,728,100 | 100,537,000 | 274,700 
i 1945..... 1,955,668,000 | 5,358,000 | 1,772,685,000 | 4,856,700 182,983,000 | 501,300 | 784,392,000 2,149,000 | 696,333,000 | 1,907,800 | 88,059,000 . 
1946 1,945,909,000 | 5,331,200 | 1,792,786,000 | 4,911,700 | 153,123,000 | 419,500 | 780,751,000 | 2,129,000 | 735,417,000 | 2,014,800 | 45,334,000 | 124,200 
1947... 2,154,280,000 | 5,902,100 | 1,989,803,000 | 5,451,500 | 164,477,000 | 450,600 | 842,464,000 | 2,308,100 | 795,015,000 | 2,178,100 | 47,449,000 | 130,000 
1948. 2,243,326,000 | 6,129,300 | 2,108,372,000 | 5,760,600 | 134,954,000 | 368,700 | 908,610,000 | 2,482,500 | 871,200,000 | 2,380,300 | 37,410,000 | 102,200 
1949 2,219,324,000 | 6,080,300 | 2,099,065,000 | 5,750,900 | 120,259,000 | 329,400 | 942,676,000 | 2,582,700 | 902,561,000 | 2,472,800 | 40,115,000 | 109,900 
1950 Est... 2,305,000,000 | 6,315,100 | 2,207,000,000 | 6,046,600 | $8,000,000 | 268,500 | 981,000,000 | 2,687,700 | 952,000,000 | 2,608,200 ,000, 79,500 























Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines except for 1949 which hi as been inate by WORLD OIL with aid of Bureau statistics for 10 months. 
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in stocks and imports. As forecast, 27,000 
barrels a day of demand will be met by 


If 


propor- 


drawing on refined products stocks 
stocks actually are not reduced, 
tionally more crude production might be 
needed. Similarly, required domestic 
crude production would be higher if im 


ports should be less than the projected 


than assumed in the Bureau of 
original forecast. 
importing 


higher 
Mines 


eral 


Although sev- 


major companies have 


announced downward revisions in their 


originally scheduled imports for the first 
half of the still 
indicate imports SIX 


these reductions 
the 


months of 1950 may average 750,000 bar- 


year, 


during first 


704,000 barrels daily, but lower if 
that 
actual 


exceed rate. 


indicate imports in 1950 may 


they 
Recent developments 


ber 


be 


rels daily. 


averaged 


barrels 


per 


Moreover, imports in Decem- 
752,000 


lhe possibility that imports may exceed 


day 


the bureau forecast makes it appear that 
estimates of domestic 
crude production may have to be revised 


requirements for 


downward to some extent. 

In meeting the demand for petroleum 
products in 1950, crude runs to stills‘ at 
refineries must average 5,452,000 barrels 
daily, 
This would be an increase of 2.4 percent 
over the runs of 5,324,000 barrels per day 
1949. The 1949 had been 4 


the Bureau of Mines has estimated 


in runs in 





(SESUSARSS OF ee 





Forecast of Petroleum Demand and Supply in 1950, Compared with 1949 and 1948 
(All date from U.S. Bureau of Mines except 1949 includes estimates by WORLD OIL with aid of American Petroleum Institute reports) 


1950 _FORECAST BY QUARTERS 

































































% Diff. 1950 % Diff. ist | 2nd | 3rd | 4th 
1948 1949 48-'49 | Forecast | °49-"50 Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
| | } 
DEMAND: 
All Oils, Total Demand 2,243,326 2,219,324 1.1 | 2,305,000 + 3.9 586,000 548,000 561,000 610,000 
(Daily Average) . 6,129 | 6,080 0.8 6,315 + 3.9 6,511 6,022 6,098 6,630 
Domestic Demand 2,108,372 | 2,099,065 0.4 | 2,207,000 + 5.1 562,000 521,000 536,000 588,000 
(Daily Average) 5,760 | 5,751 0.2 6,046 + 65.1 6,244 5, 725 5,826 6,391 
Exports, Total 134,954 120,259 10.9 98,000 18.5 24,000 27,000 25,000 22,000 
(Daily Average) 369 3 10.8 269 18.5 267 297 272 239 
Crude Exports 39,840 33,247 16.5 28,000 15.8 7,000 9,000 7,000 5,000 
(Daily Average) . 109 9 16.5 77 15.8 78 99 76 54 
Refined Exports..... 95,114 87,012 8.5 70,000 | — 19.5 17,000 18,000 18,000 17.000 
(Daily Average) . 260 238 _ 8.5 192 | — 19.5 189 198 196 185 
Rear Sate ak OS ice $$ _—__. ——_— | ______ eee ae 
Motor Fuel, Total Demand. 908,610 942,676 + 3.7 981,000 + 4.1 209,000 260, 000 266,000 246,000 
(Daily Average). ‘ 2,483 2, + 4.0 2,688 + 4.1 2,322 2,857 | 2,891 2,674 
Domestic Demand. . 871,200 902,561 + 3.6 952,000 + 5.5 | 203,000 252,000 258,000 239,000 
(Daily Average)............. 2,381 2,473 + 3.9 2,608 | + 5.5 2,255 2,769 2,804 2,598 
ES a ee PEAS: 37,410 40,115 + 7.2 29,000 | — 27.7 6,000 8,000 8,000 | 7,000 
(Daily Average)........--..++-| 102 110) + 78 oe | — 27.7 67 88 | 87 | 76 
ey: Hae ees estes e ——— ae ae 
Kerosiae, Total Tnand re | 115 5, 700, | 105,190 9.1 114,000 + 8.4 38,000 19,000 | 20,000 | 37,000 
(Daily Average)........ 316 288 | — 8.9 312; + 84 422 209 | 218 | 402 
Domestic Demand. . : 112 165 | 102,664 | 8.5 112,000 | + 9.1 37,500 18,500 | 19,500 36,500 
(Daily Average) . 306 | 281 | 8.2 307, + 9.1 416 203 | 212 396 
Exports. 3,535 | 2,526 | 28.5 2,000 | - 20.8 500 500 500 500 
(Daily Average). 10 | 7 a Dies 30.0 5; — 208 6 6 6 6 
Distillate Fuel Oil, Total Demand. | 361,856 338, 792 ie 6.4 376,000 | + 11.0 125,000 | 69,000 67,000 115,000 
(Daily Average) . : 989 — 6.2 1,030 + 11.0 | 1,389 | 758 728 1,250 
Domestic Demand. 340,048 326, + | 4.0 367,000 + 12.5 | 122,000 67,000 65,000 113,000 
(Daily Average) . 929 894 — - 3.8 1,005 + 12.5 1,356 736 706 1,228 
i ee ee 21,808 12,508 | 42.7 9,000 — 28.0 3,000 | 2,000 2,000 2,000 
(Daily Aver: age) . are ene 60 34 | — 43.3 25 - 28.0 33 22 22 22 
Re sidual Fuel Oil, Total Demand | 513,298 | 504,334 Le 497,000 | — 1.5 139,000 116.000 113,000 129,000 
(Daily Average). : 1,402 | 1,382 | 1.4 1,362 | — 1.5 1,545 1,275 1,228 1,402 
Domestic Demand. . 500,759 491,716 | 1.8 487,000 — 1.0 136,500 113,500 110,500 126,500 
(Daily Average) . 1,368} 1,347) — 15 1,334 | — 1.0 1,517 1,248 1,201 1,375 
on) eae 12,539 | 12,618 + 0.6 10,000 | — 20.7 2,500 2,500 2,500 2,500 
__@aily Average). 34 | ; + 29 — 20.7 2§ 27 27 27 
*All Other Oils, | Total De mand. ; 343,862 | 328,332 4.5 337,000 | + 26 75,000 84,000 95,000 | 83,000 
(Daily Average) . ; a 939 | 89 - 4.3 923 | + 2.6 | 833 923 1,033 902 
Domestic Demand............. 284,200 | 275,840 | — 2.9 289,000 + 4.8 | 63,000 70,000 | 83,000 73,000 
(Daily Aver: age) . ms 776 756 | — 2.6 792 | + 48 | 700 769 903 794 
Exports......%.. i See 59,662 | 52,492 | — 12.0 48,000 | — 86 | 12,000 | 14,000 12,000 10,000 
fee merase so co. ied 163 | 143 | — 12.3 131 i— 86 | 133 | 154 130 108 
Change in Stocks, All Oils. . 1+ 106,502 | +8,871) ...... | —10,000 ; ...... | —14,000 | +9,000 | +13,000 | —18,000 
(Daily Average)... .. | +291 +24 —27 | —155 +99 +141 -195 
ee Be Nats +25,600 —1,805 | lh. ciectean ss a ele recta At ae Sarees 
(Daily Average)... . +s Bae) laden, | peers | a Re ee 
Other Oils........... +80,902 | +10,676 —10,000 | -14,000 | +9,000  +13,000 | —18,000 
(Daily Average) . +221 et 2 bdees | —27 | —155 +99 | +141 | —195 
NEW SUPPLY: | | | 
Total New Supply : ....| 2,349,828 | 2,228, 195 | 9.2 | 2,295,000 + 3.0 | 572,000 557,000 | 574,000 | 592,000 
(Daily Average) . Eats ae 6,420 | 6,104 | — 49 6,288 | + 3.0 | 6,356 | 6,121 6,239 6,435 
daesistaghae |__| td) eS ee = a pee 
Domestic Production, Total Peer ee } 2,162,119 | 1,996,036 | — 7.7 2,038,000 | + 2.1 503,000 | 497,000 | 514,000 524,000 
(Daily Average). ; } 5 od 5,468 | 7.4 5, } + 2.1 5,589 5,462 | 5,587 5,696 
Crude Oil.. | - 8.8 | 1,872,000 | + 1.8 462,000 458,000 472,500 479,500 
(Daily Average) . 5,0 8.5 | §,129; + 18 | 5,133 5,033 5,136 5,212 
co ner ‘ 7 145 5,8: 37 | 156,421 + 7.3 000 | + 6.1 | 41,000 | 39,000 41,500 44,500 
(Daily Average). Leal 398 428) + 7.5 455/ + 6.1 | 456 | 429 451 | 484 
Reet eee ——$$-__. ee as a sicheeccesastelins mee 
Imposts, Total ae Ee iii mies SIERO RE | 187,709 | 232,159 | + 23.7 | 257,000 | + 10.7 | 69,000 | 60,000 | 60,000 | 68,000 
(Daily Average) . | 513 63 + 24.0 704) + 10.7 | 767 | 659 | 652 | 739 
Crude Oil. . 129,093 154,442 + 19.6 | 173,000 | + 12.0 42,000 | 3,000 | 44,000 | 44,000 
(Daily Average). hea eh : 353 | 423 | + 19.8 474 + 12.0 | 467 472 | 478 | 478 
Refined Products....... ere. 58,616 | 77,717 | + 32.6 84,000 | + 8.1 | 27,000 17,000 16,000 24,000 
(Daily Average)...... er 160 | 213 | + 33.1 230 | + 8.1 300 | 187 | 174 | 261 
Crude Oil Runs to Stills, Total. . | 2,030,670 | 1,943,254 | — 4.3 | 1,990,000 | + 2.4 | 490,500 485,500 | 503.000 | 511,000 
(Daily Average)........ | 5,548 | 5,324 | 4.0 5,452 | + 24 5,450 5,335 | 5,465 | 5,556 
Demand for Domestic Crude, Total..| 1,990,682 | 1,841,420 | — 7.5 | 1,872,000 + 1.7 | 462,000 | 458,000 472,500 | 479,500 
Cay AWETERS) ... 05 occcccceee 5,439 5,045 — 43 | 5,129 + 17 | 5,133 | 5,033 5,136 5,212 
* Includes wails’ oil ‘(amet as fuel, losses and exports); liquefied gases; lubricants; petroleum coke; asphalt; road oil, ete., and 
refinery losses 
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Look always to CRANE... for 
complete selection...better piping 


FOR SAFER BOILER OPERATION 


Whether your boiler installation is new or old, Crane Automatic 
Stop-Check Valves provide safer and smoother control of steam in 
lines between boilers and headers. Extremely simplified Crane 
design assures minimum restriction of steam flow . . . gives positive, 
quick seating on back-flow. 


On Crane Stop-Checks, the disc is the only moving part. It is 
especially designed to produce maximum lift at minimum velocities. 
All internal parts are easily accessible. Valves can be — 
serviced without removal from lines. For further in- 
formation about these valves—in sizes and types for 
all boiler pressures—SEND FOR FOLDER AD-1788. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 400-Pound Steel 


Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas = Globe Pattern 
for 950 deg. F. Max. Temp. 
Sizes: 4 to 12 in. 

















’ YOU CAN GET EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 
PETROLEUM PIPING EQUIPMENT—ON ONE ORDER TO CRANE 


COOLING TOWER LINES featuring Crane 200-Pound W.0.G. Iron 
Body Double-Disc Gate Valves. 


FIELD BOILERS equipped with 
Automatic Stop-Checks,Clamp 
Gates, and Cast Steel Wedge 
Gate Valves—all from Crane. 


WATER CIRCULATING PUMP 
in natural gasoline plant, 
showing Crane 125-Pound 
Iron Body Wedge Gate Valve. 


EVERVTHING FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 


CRANE 


VALVES « FITTINGS ¢ PIPE « PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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percent under the all-time peak of 5,548,- 
000 barrels per day in 1948. 
Bureau of Mines, 


average 


As estimated by the 
total demand all will 
6,315,000 daily 1950, 
all-time high and an increase of 3.9 per- 


for oils 


barrels in a new 


cent over the demand of 6,080,000 bar- 
rels per day in 1949. The total demand 
in 1949 had been only .& of 1 percent 
less than the 6,129,000 barrels per day 
of 1948, highest so far on record. 

The increase for 1950 in total demand 
for all oils is expected in spite of an 


anticipated further decline in exports by 
18.5 
are expected to show an increase of 5.1 
veak of 6,046,- 


percent, as domestic requirements 


percent to a new all-time | 


000 barrels daily from 5,751,000 daily in 


1949. The domestic demand in 1949 was 
only .2 of 1 percent less than the 5,- 
760,000 barrels per day in 1948, record 


high up to now. 
Total 
in 


refined 
are at 269,000 
down 18.5 percent from 
of 1949, which in turn 
had been 10.8 percent than the 
369,000 daily of 1948 have 
been declining for several years, to 
postwar rehabilitation and expansion of 
the 


exports of crude and 
1950 
barrels per day, 


the 329,000 daily 


oils estimated 


less 
Exports 
due 
countries outside 
and because of the problem of 
dollar exchange. In 1950, exports of both 


the industry in 


rs: 


crude oil and refined products are ex- 


pected to decline. 
Besides the postwar conditions causing 
a sharp downward trend in exports sinc¢ 


1947, 


there 


tions affecting domestic demand, 





have been abnormal condi- 


includ- 


ing the general economic readjustments 
of late 1948 and 1949, abnormal weather 


conditions, 
mally 


and 
mild weather 


ot 


her 
in the 


factors. 
first and last 


Abnor- 


quarters of 1949 retarded the growth in 


domestic 


demand 


for 


heating 


oils 


Growth in demand for oil 1s being af- 


tected 


materially 


b 


y the 


very 


rapid in- 


crease in production and distribution of 


natural gas. Consumption of residual fuel 


oil by 
duced 


one-third 


in 


the 


past 


railroad locomotives has been re- 


two vears, 





























































































































BARRELS 
Yeorly Daily _ Demand for United States Fuel Oils 
912,500,000 | | ee Senden ate ees nea eneaa en san ~ ——_—_———_—_— 
730,000,000 2,000,000 - - 
547,500, 1,500, r 
| ALL FUEL OILS 
365,000,000 1,000,000 - 
182,500,000 500,000 
E 4. r } . 
1918 1920 1922 | 1924 1926 1928 ' 1930 ' 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 
1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 
All Figures in Sats 
TOTAL DEMAND TOTAL DEMAND | 
(Domestic and Export) | DOMESTIC DEMAND EXPORTS (Domestic and Export) | DOMESTIC DEMAND EXPORTS 
| Annual Daily | Annual Daily | Annual | Daily | Annual | Daily Annual Daily | Annual Daily 
YEAR Total | Average Total Average Total |Average} YEAR | Total Average | Total Average Total | Average 
* All Fuel | Distillate | | | | 
Oils (Dis- | } Fuel Oil | 
tillate & 1082..... | 73,883,000) 201, 900] 65,101,000) 177, 900) 8,782, 000! 24,000 
Residual) | | 1933..... | 76,172,000) 208,700) 64,748,000 177, 400) 11,424,000; 31.300 
4, SF 172,387,000| 472,300; 142,751,000 391,100) 29,636,000, ee | 89,330, ,000} 244,700! 74,824,000 205,000) 14,506, 000) 39,700 
OSD. 008 180,290,000) 494,000) 1 000 448,800) 16,487,000 1026. .... 102,277,000} 280,200 86,028,000 235,700| 16,249, 000) 44,500 
er 208,052,000) 568,400 een 508,100) 22,080,000 1936..... 123,205,000} 336,600) 102,757,000 mae 20,448, 000) 55,800 
| | 
Oe | 218,332,000) 598,100 195,656,000) 536 il 22,676, 000) 1937..... 146,970,000) 402,600 116,841,000 320, 100) 30,129,000! 82,500 
ee 255,542,000) 700,100) 237,063,000) 649,500) 18,479, 000) 1938..... | 147,090,000; 403,000) 117,449,000; 321, 800) 29,641,000) 81,200 
Oe 294,760,000 807,500! 261,388,000; 716,100) 33,372,000) 1939..... | 166,993, 000! 457,500 134,973,000 369, 800) 32, 020.000 87,700 
BOOE. icwuis 328,015,000! 896,200; 290,766,000; 794 400) 37,249,000) 1940..... | 179,991, ‘000! 491,800, 160,851,000 439,500) 19,140,000, 52,300 
SO38... «5: 343,092,000) 940,000) 307,004,000 41,100) 36,088,000) 1941. | 189,749, 000 mee 172,824,000 473,500, 16,925, 000) 46,400 
1926 377,923,000) 1,035,400) 339,572,000 930,300 38,351,090) ao 207,236, 567,700) 185,661,000 508,600! 21,575, 000) 59,100 
5087 ....0.% 386,656,000) 1,059,300) 339,265,000 929,500, 47,391,000) 1943.....| 233, 067, on0| 600} 208,110,000 570,200} 24.957,000| 68,400 
_ ee 428,401,000; 1,170,500; 383,974,000, 1,049,100) 44,427,000) 1944..... 252,811, 000 690,700, 209,329,000 571,900} 43,491,000) 118,800 
= LETTE 454, 307, 000) 1,244,700, 415,156,000, 1,137,400) 39,151,000) ROGO. 25%. 259,580,000 711,100 226,084,000, 619,400 33,496,000) 91,700 
1930. j .| 404,981,000; 1,109,600 368,531,000; 1,009,700 36,450,000) 1946 272,381,000) 746,300) tinsel 665,506 20,487,000 80,800 
a 363,899,000 997,000 334,668,000 916,900! 29,231,000 ae 328,150,000} 899,000, 298,273,000 817,200} 29,877,000) 81,800 
| BORG s0:<us 361,856,000) 988,700) 340,048,000) 929, 100} 21,808,000) 59,600 
| 1949. . 338,792, ord 928 »200) 326,284,000 893,900) 12,508,000; 34,300 
1950 Est. | 376,000,000 1,030, 100) 367,000,000) 1,005, 1500) 9,000,000; 24,600 
| | | 
1932......| 324,151,000, 885,600] 304,157,000} —_831,000| 19 —— Residual | | 
1933...... | 344,268, 000) 943,200) 323,705,000 886,900 SO.5E8,000) Fuel Oil | | 
a, 368, ‘976 ,000} 1,010, 900] 340,371,000 932,500) 28,605, 1932.....} 250,268,000 683,800} 239,056,000 653,200] 11,212 .000| 30,600 
395,671,000} 1,084,000 366,723,000! 1,004,700) 28,948, 000) 1933... 268,096,000 734,500) 258,957,000) 709,500} 9,139,000) 25.000 
| | | 1934... 279,648,000 766,100 265,547,000 727,500| 14,099 00 38,600 
445,524,000) 1,217,300, 410,641,000) 1,122,000) 34,883,000 1935..... 293,394,000) 803,800) 280,695,000) 769,000 12,699,000! 34,800 
487,788,000) 1,336,400) 442,355,000) 1,211,900) 45,433,000) 1936..... 322,319,000 880,700) 307,884,000| 841 :200| 14,435,000; 39,500 
456,843,000) 1,251,600) 409,282,000; 1,121,300) 47,561 ,000! | | 
507,966,000; 1,391,700) 458,461,000) 1,256, 100! 49, 505, 000) 1937. | 340,818,000 933,700 325,514,000! 891,800| 15,304,000; 41,900 
536,263,000) 1,465,200) 501,014,000) 1,368, 900) 35,249,000 on Se | 309,753,000 848,600) 291,833,000, 799,500| 17,920,000) 49,100 
| | | 1939..... | 340,973,000 934,200! 323 488,000) 886,300) 17,485,000, 47,900 
587,285,000) 1,609,000) 556,246,000) iil 31,039, 000) 1940 | 356,272,000 973,400; 340,163,000' 929,400) 16,109,000' 44,000 
625,028,000; 1 ‘712, 400! 591,358,000! 1,620,200) 33, 670, 000, RS 397,536,000 1,089,100) 383, ‘4 22,000, 1,050,400) 14,114,000 38,700 
714,969,000) 1 958, 800} 675,118,000) 1,849,600) 39,851, '000| | | 
777,367,000) 2,124,000 721,340,000 1,970,900) 56, 027, 000) 1942..... | 417,792,000; 1,144, 600 405,697,000 1,111,500} 12,095,000, 33,100 
794,672, 000) 2,177,200 749,507,000) 2,053,500) 45,165,000! 123, 700} 1943.....| 481,902,000) 1320;300} 467,008,000, 1,279,500) 14,894,000) 40,800 
10e4..... 524,556,000) 1,433,200) 512,020,000, 1,399,000} 12,536,000! 34,200 
} 761,598,000! 2,086,600; 722,923 2000) 1,980,600) 38,675,000) 106,000] 1945..... 535,092,000; 1,466, 000) 523,423,000 1,434, 000 11,669,000; 32,000 
857,283,000; 2,348,700 816,783,000; 2,237,800) 40,500,000! 110,900] 1946 | 489,217, 900} 1,340, 300) 480,029,000} 1,315,100] 9,188,000! — 25,200 
875,154,000} 2,391,200) 840,807 000) 2,297,300) 34,347,000) 93,900) | 
| 843,126,000) 2,309,900! 818,000,000) 2,241,100) 25,126,000; 68,800] 1947..... 529,133,000) 1,449,700) 518,510,000) 1,420,600; 10,623,000; 29,100 
1950 Est. . 873,000,000) 2,391 700| 854,000,000, 2,339,700; 19,000,000; 52,000] 1948... | 513,298,000} 1,402,500) $91°716,000 1,368,200) 12,539,000) 34,300 
1949... 504,334,000! 1,381,700) 491,716,000) 1,347, 200) 12,618,000! 34,500 
* Breakdown of fuel oils by distillates and residual grades not available prior to 97000-0001 1361600 487.000. 5 000, 97'400 
1932: but breakdown for 1982 and subsequent years appears at right. 1950 Est. 497,000,000} nem ee ., 334,200 10,000,000) 27,406 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines except for 1949 which has been estimated by WORLD OIL with aid of Bureau statistics for 10 months. 
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When a chaparral (road-runner) squares off 
against his unpredictable opponent, the rattler, no 
feint or strike is wasted. Suddenly transformed 
from an unobtrusive will-o’-the-wisp into an amaz- 
ing package of feathered efficiency, the chaparral 
blends ability with hard-earned experience and 
applies them with maximum proficiency — for 
maximum effectiveness. 

To obtain maximum profit through maximum 
recovery, your drilling, completing, and producing 
operations must also follow a carefully calculated 
pattern — designed for maximum effectiveness. 
Core Lab Services, ranging from oil-base fluids 
for waterless drilling to engineering studies for 
planning secondary recovery methods, represent 


“Over 150 billion barrels of recoverable oil will remain for 


for 
ever in our presently discovered oil fields... for lack of basic 
core analysis data from which to develope and maintain ade 
quate engineering control of reservoirs for maximum recovery. 


the most economically effective blend of ability, 
facilities, and field-proven experience available 
to the industry. 

Core Lab’s enviable record stands on the service 
and study of over 19,000 wells. This proficiency 
is your profit. 


OIL BASE PRODUCTS*: for waterless drilling, increased production. 
DIAMOND CORING EQUIPMENT: for economical coring and recovery. 
DRILL CUTTINGS ANALYSIS: for pin-pointing probable productive zones. 
CORE ANALYSIS: for obtaining and interpreting basic reservoir data. 
RESERVOIR FLUID ANALYSIS: for maintaining optimum production techniques. 
PRODUCTION RESEARCH: for evaluating existing producing properties. 
ENGINEERING STUDIES: for planning secondary recovery methods. 


*Now distributed by Core Lab in all active drilling areas cast of California 


CORE LABORATORIES, INC. @ DALLAS, TEXAS 


DALLAS HOUSTON CORPUS CHRISTI SHREVEPORT TYLER 
LAFAYETTE NATCHEZ OKLAHOMA CITY DENVER MIDLAND ABILENE 
RANGELY WORLAND BAKERSFIELD CANADA VENEZUELA 


“From discovery to maximum recovery.” 
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locomotives are being 





but since steam 
replaced by diesels, the consumption of 
diesel oil by railroads has increased 
sharply. Partially offsetting the reduc- 
tion in residual fuel oil use by the rail- 
roads has been an increase in consump- 
tion of that product by other industries, 
as many public utility electric plants 
and industrial users have been shifting 
from coal to oil as fuel 

In spite of the anticipated further de- 
clines in exports in 1950, the major re 
fined products are expected to be in 
greater total demand than in 1949, due 
to more or less normal growth of do- 
mestic requirements, though residual fuel 
oil may show a small decrease. 

Motor fuel total demand is expected 
to average about 2,688,000 barrels daily 
in 1950, a new all-time record and an 
increase of 4.1 percent over the 2,583,000 
daily of 1949. The demand of 
1949 was 3.7 percent above that in 1948 
Domestic demand for motor fuel is ex 
1950 


rece ord 


pected to increase 5.5 percent in 
after rising 3.6 percent in 1949. 
Kerosine total demand is expected to 
be 8.4 percent higher in 1950 than in 
1949 but not quite back up to the 1948 
level. Domestic demand for kerosine was 
inflated in the winter of 1947-48 due to 
grades of distillate 
declined 


light 
consumption 


MOTOR FUEL 


get Ac a hars 
AL DEMAND 


scarcity of 


fuel oil; and 








Barrels Daily Demand, Motor Fuel 





1949 1948 








MONTH 
January 2,164,000 2,053,000 
February | 2,200,000 2,008,000 
March | 2,495,000 2,283,009 
April 2,637,000 2,528,000 
ay 2,769,000 2,608,000 
June 2,896,000 2,714,000 
July 2,726,000 2,767,000 
August 2,860,000 2,700,000 
September 2,779,000 2,649,000 
October 2,649,000 2,519,000 


2,516,000 
2,433,000 


2,618,000 
2,182,000 


November 
December 





Source for Data on this Page: U. S 
Bureau of Mines, except November 


and December, 1949, estimated. 
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MONTH 


1949 





January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October. . 
November 
December 


6,339,000 
6,199,000 
6,141,000 
5,822,000 
5,612,000 
5,778,000 
5,737,000 
6,163,000 
6,170,000 
5,979,000 
6,533,000 
6,490,000 


= 


Barrels Daily Demand, All Oils 


6,444,000 
6,269,000 
6,234,000 
6,098,000 
5,927,000 
6,043,000 
5,965,000 
5,987,000 
5,837,000 
5,943,000 
6,175,000 
6,626,000 








DISTILLATE FUEL OIL 


TOTAL DEMAND 
OF BARRELS DAILY] 


[MILLIONS 


O° Faw oAOM J oA: So Oce 


sharply in 1949, due to ample distillate 
and also because of milder than normal 
weather in the first and fourth quarters 
However, recent figures seem to indi- 
cate a continued normal expansion fo: 
use as range oil and for small space 
heating. ; 
Total demand for distillate fuel oil is 
estimated as increasing about 11 percent 
in 1950, to a new all-time peak, follow- 
ing a decline of 6.4 percent in 1949; with 
domestic demand to be up about 12.5 
percent to a new high, after dropping 
4 percent in 1949. About half of the 
projected gain in domestic demand in 
1950 is based on the expectation of more 
normal weather and the other half on 
the increases that have occurred in the 
number of oil burner installations 
Residual fuel oil total demand is ex 
pected to decline about 1.5 percent in 
1950, following a 1.7 
in 1949 with domestic consumption off 
about 1 percent in 1950, after a 1.5 per- 
cent drop in 1949. It is conceded, how 
trend in do- 


percent decrease 


ever, that the downward 
mestic demand for residual for railroad 
and vessel uses might be counteracted 
by conversions from coal to oil in in- 
dustrial plants. Residual exports are esti- 
mated at 28,000 barrels daily in 1950, 
compared with 35,000 in 1949 and 34,000 
in 1948 


(See Table on Page 39) 


RESIDUAL FUEL’ OIL 


TOTAL DEMAND 
LLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 











Barrels Daily Demand, Distillate Fuel 


MONTH 


T 


1948 









1949 
January 1,392,000 1,419,000 
February 1,291,000 1,379,000 
March 1,102,000 1,147,000 
April 777,000 914,000 
May 595,000 815,000 
June 579,000 772,000 
July 628,000 670,000 
August 770,000 722,000 
September 777,000 725,000 
October 773,000 875,000 
November 1,055,000 1,066,000 


December 


1,415,000 


1,371,000 





Barrels Daily Demand, Residual Fuel 


MONTH 1949 1948 














January 1,585,000 1,590,000 
February 1,568,000 1,595,000 
March 1,469,000 1,567,000 
April 1,299,000 1,471,000 
May 1,183,000 1,314,000 
June 1,198,000 1,339,000 
July 1,189,000 t,275,000 
August 1,261,000 1,286,000 
September 1,346,000 1,208,000 
October 1,365,000 1,295,000 
November 1,553,000 1,334,000 
December 1,579,000 1,560,000 
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Demand for and Supply of All Oils, Crude Oil, Motor Fuel, Kerosine, Fuel Oil, and Lubricants 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of Mines except Janey and December, = estimated with aid of A.P.I. reports 
OUSANDS OF BARRELS 



































= —— = — = = —— — zi ———— ay be — + 
| Year Year | Percent Year | Year | Percent 
ITEM | 1948 1949 Diff. ITEM 1948 | 1949 | Diff. 
ALL OILS | MOTOR FUEL | 
Domestic Produetion, Total ws eoof 2p162,119 | 1 - 036 | 7.7 | re ..| 921,902 953,961 | + 3.5 
(Daily Average)... . , } 907 5,468 - 14 (Daily Average). . oa aoe as 2,519 2,614 | + 3.8 
Crude Petroleum. ..... oS ....} 2,016,282 | 1,839, 615 — 8.8 Refinery Gasoline, Total................| 819,676 | 845,252} + 3.1 
_ (Daily Average)... : 5,509 5,040 | — 8.5 (Daily Average). . Re ere : 2,240 | 2,316 | + 3.4 
Natural Gasoline. .. oe eeneeece 145,479 | 156,232 | + 7.4 Percent Yield from Crude............... 40.3 cet Peer 
(Daily Average)....... yee 397 428 | + 7 8 Natura] Gasoline, ete.............. 145,479 | *° 156,232 | + 7.4 
Benzol ere ryote 358 189 | 47.2 (Daily Average)... owned aa 397 428; + 7.8 
(Daily Average)........ cme 1 I ay Less Sales of L.P.G ver Dee 41,697 45,298 | + 8.6 
ye ae al aS: - Less Transfers Cycle Prods........... 1,914 2,414 | + 26.1 
Imports, Total ..| 187,709 | 232,159 | + 23.7 PRI dot mpe iics Fav eeuwads is 358 | 189 — 47.2 
(Daily Average). . 513 | 636 | + 24.0 $$$ $$$ ___—__- Shs Se Aes SER SS 
Crude Petroleum. 129,093 | 154,442 | + 19.6 Fegan OUD. éoies esc ccccuvecessenns. eee | —100.0 
(Daily Average) MERE, ; 353 423 | + 19.8 (Daily Average). pussacduesaes : 1 ... | —100.0 
Refined Preducts wre tT ae al 58,616 77,717 | + 32.6 sip cepa a i —|————|- oe 
Daily Average ne TS “ail 160 213 - 33.1 Chan IIE ios oo scceeccvedees< a +13,594 | +11,285 
——_—__—_-|______—— ——— (Daily Average)................00-- +37 | +31 | 
Changes in Stocks, All Oils... ; +106, 502 | + 8,871 ar a a a j 
(Daily Average).........--.-+-- +291 | av eee Stacie, Besheninn of Peled............. | 87,407 | 101,001 | + 15.6 
— ——_—— ——— is = Finished Gascline................. : 83,111 95,422 | + 14.8 
Sete, Daslenion of ‘Pe Pri “% ; , 500,800 | 605, 189 | + 20.8 Natural Gascline ~— : SORES 4,296 5,579 | + 29.9 
Crude Petroleum 3 ‘ ....4 230,654 256,254 % + 11.1 Stoeks, End of Peried.. ay aoe Ss 101,001 112,286 | + 11.2 
Refined Products aa *265,850 | £343,356 | + 29.9 ‘Days’ Supply)... Re 41 44) + 73 
Natural Gasoline 4,296 5,579 \ + 29.9 Finished Gasoline............... 95,422 | 105,186 | + 10.2 
Stocks, End of Period , seen teaeen } 607,302 | 614,060 | + 1.1 Natural Gasoline Ry eee 5,579 | 7,100 | + 27.3 
‘Days’ Supply) PPE 99 101; + 2.0 ———$$$___—_—_______— ee -\— = = =} 
Crude Petroleum ; | 256,254 | 254,449 0.7 Demand, Total..... oe 908,610 | 942,676 | + 3.7 
Refined Products : .| *345,469 | 352,611 | + 2.7 (Dailv Average)..... at 2,483 2,583 | + 4.0 
Natural Gasoline... ‘ , 5,579 | 7,100 | + 27.3 Exports, Total. . ; a 37,410 40,115 | + 7.2 
— ——<—_———_——— —-— Eee GPT Lr (Daily Average)...... Nee 102 | 110 | + 7.8 
Demand, T otal. vied seas 2,219,824 | — 1.1 Domestic Demand......................| 871,200 | 902,561 | + 3.6 
(Daily Average).. | 6,080 - 08 re eee 2,381 2,473 | + 3.9 
Exports, Total. .. : 134, ‘O54 120,259 10.9 | } 
(Daily Average)............ 369 329 ~ 10.8 DISTILLATE FUEL OIL 
‘a : ‘ 7 ae 
aia ay nies] SR) A oe Production, Total.......... | | 380,639 | 340,726 | — 10.5 
‘ z : ; > ca eed ; (Dailv Average)...... Api 1,040 934 —- 10.2 
Refined Products, Total... “A 95,1 14 87,012 — 8.5 Percent Yield from Crude rae ; 18.7 17.5 
(Daily Average 238 | 8.5 roe cere a hts nh Seren ses es 
Domestic Demand, Total... 2,108,372 | 2,099,065 | — 0.4 - 4 
1 ogy pean ae rg ae Transfers from Crude.................- : 3,543 2,678 24.4 
(Daily Average) ; } 5,760 5,751 0.2 (Daily Average) ................ 10 7 | 30.0 
CRUDE PETROLEUM Imports, Total.............. re 2,546 1,808 29.0 
Supply: (Daily Average) cideneadenwes ; 7 5 28.6 
Domestic Production, Total ; 2,016,282 | 1,839,615 8.8 Chan a aad Se es "Serr ~ 
’ . MPN oi < corso Goeseet ; “424, 872 +6,420 ; 
(Daily Average) vetees _ 5,509 i 5,040 J 85 (Daily in... 1-68 | +18 A 
Imports, Total aati .e...e{ 129,093 | 154,442 + 19.6 s ; na Nag Say BE 
; Hi Stocks, Reginning of Period........ Serre 51,081 71,381 | + 48.7 
(Daily Average) 3 ede | See 35% 3 | g 423 10.8 Stocks, End of Period.................. *75,953 77,801 | + 9.0 
Cc hange i in Stocks : +25,600 ~ 1,805 a (Days’ Supply) . secetceeeersreeese] i 84 J + 9.1 
(Daily Average)... ah ons Demand, Total........... vvsssevssss} 361,956 | 338,702} — 6.4 
— — : ee a4 (ia aay pa ¢ 9 ‘ 
Stocks, Beginning of Period a be 230,654 | 256,254 | + 11.1 ___ (Daily Average)......-..-+0++0000 . 9R9 aun 62 
7 > ORR | of - Exports, Total.......... staraka aoe 1,808 12,508 42.7 
Stocks, End of Period : 256,254 254,449 0.7 ; . } 4 
(Days' Suppl 44 47| + 68 CE AWSET i555. 5c cccncinesessi 60 34 43.3 
ays’ UpPly)....- settee : " Domestic Demand................++. 340,048 | 326,284 4.0 
: — : oe ar - (Daile Aw ) 2¢ 
hele, DE el asacecvsire, | 2,119,775 | 1,995,862 | — 5.8 Daily Average)........ ; 894 3.8 
weg (Daily Average ‘ seteeeerens | 5,792 5,468 lar 0.6 RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 
Production, Total. . eS 466,141 424,094 9.0 
Demand: (Daily Average) 1,274 1,162 8.8 
Runs to Stills, Total. . .| 2,030,670 | 1,943,254 4.3 Percent Yield hen C rude 23.0 21.8 
Daily Average).. ; 5,548 | 5,324 4.0 aon a wa: - aE PR 
Domestic Crude , } 1,906,656 | 1,787,042 6.3 Tranelere from Crede : *23,847 t 4,822 
(Daily Average 5,209 | 4,896 6.0 (Daily Ave erage). e ; 65 13 
Foreign Crude 124,014 156,212 | + 26.0 sso , cary : aria ‘a : pe 
(Daily Average 339 428 | + 26.3 Imports, Total 53,161 73,100 | + 37.5 
‘ 5 a ean (Daily Average) 145 200 | + 37.9 
Exports, Total ; 39,840 33,247 | — 16.5 Ramer ee = a ua_ 
(Daily Average 109 91 16.5 Change in Stocks +29,851 2,318 
; ; - -— -|- - —— (Daily Average) +82 —7 
Transfers to Fuel Oil Stocks *27,390 t 7,500 eae ~ aie a 
(Daily hea ‘ 75 21 ’ Stocks, Besiasion of Period *47,091 163,993 + 63. 4 
Distillate Fuel Oil 3,543 2.678 24.4 Stoeks, End of Period : *76,942 +61,675 3.6 
Residual Fuel Oil. *23,847 | 4,822 (Days’ Supply)............ 55 45 18.2 
U eed. as Fuel, and Losses 21,875 11,861 45.8 Demand, Total . 513,298 504,334 1.7 
(Daily Average) i 60 32 46.7 (Dailv Average) 1,402 1,382 1.4 
Exports, Total 12,539 12,618 | + 0.6 
Demand, “Total 2,119,775 | 1,995,862 5.8 (Daily Average) a 39 + 29 
Daily Average 5,792 5,468 5.6 Domestie Demand 500,759 491,716 1.8 
- Daily Average) 1,368 1,347 1.5 
KEROSINE LUBRICANTS 
Produetion, Total y 121,853 102,133 16 2 Production, Total 51,416 45,134 12.2 
(Daily Average 333 280 15.9 (Daily Average) 140 124 11.4 
Percent Yield from Crude 6.0 5.2 Percent Yield from Crude 2.5 2.3 
Imports, Total ae ; : 135 100.0 Imports, Total ; . 101 100.0 
Daily Average : 100.0 (D aly Average). 100.0 
Change in Stocks. ; : +6,288 3,057 C henee i in Stocks : ay +2,142 —543 
(Daily Average). ee oe +17 8 (Daily Average) rae +6 l 
Stocks, Beginning of Period x *17,607 23,895 | + 36.4 Stocks, Beginning of Period 7,701 9,843 | + 27.8 
Stocks, End of Period F Sane *24,010 $20,838 13.2 Stocks, End of Period 9,843 9,300 5.5 
Days’ Supply) Pree eae 76 72 - §3 Days’ Supply) 73 74) + 14 
emm ary Total OR are: ..| 115,700 105,190 9.1 Demeai, Total <3 : cae 49,375 45,677 7.5 
; (Daily Average 316 288 8.9 (Daily Average) 134 125 6.7 
Exports, Total. , a 3,535 2,526 28.5 Exports, Total 12, 990 12,662 2.5 
(EIOUY BVOLEER) 6 ccocosverssteces 10 7 30.0 (Daily Average). . 35 35 
Domestic Demand vi 112,165 102,664 8.5 Domestic Ser 36, . 33,015 9.3 
Daily Average) ane : 306 281 8.2 (Daily Average).. 90 9.1 
* Old Basis. t New Basis 
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U. §. Becomes Larger Net Importer in 





Te mci markets for U. S. petro- 
leum continued to decline during 1949, 
and at the same time oil produced in 
other countries supplied a larger portion 
of the American domestic market. Con 
sequently, the U. S. 
larger net importer of petroleum during 


became a much 
the past year as imports swelled to new 
highs and exports declined sharply. All 
signs indicate a continuation of these 
trends in 1950, with imports due to be 
and 


peak exports 


the 


at another all-time 
expected to 
since 1922. 

Imports of crude and refined products 
exceeded exports by 306,500 barrels daily 
in 1949. whereas the difference in the 
145,000 


barrels per day, or only half as much. 


drop to lowest level 


preceding vear had been but 


\ net importer is a relatively new posi- 


tion for the country, as exports regu- 
larly exceeded imports in the years 1923 
1947. Even in 1946 1947, 
when imports increased sharply in re- 


flection of difficulties encountered in sup- 


through and 


plying demand from domestic sources, 
exports still were slightly in excess of 
import volumes. For the first time since 
the shortage period which followed 


World War I, the U. 


oil than it exported in 1948. Indications 


S. imported more 


imports will ex- 


are that in 1950 U. S. 
ceed exports by at least 435,000 barrels 
daily, perhaps more. 

During 1949, total U. S. imports were 
at an all-time record, averaging 636,000 
barrels daily. This was a gain of 121,700 
barrels, 24 percent, over the daily 
average of 514,300 barrels imported in 
the preceding year. Movement of this 
enlarged volume of foreign oil into the 
country boosted imports to twice the 
1945 rate. Daily imports the past year 
consisted of 423,100 barrels of crude and 
212,900 barrels of refined products. Crude 
shipments represented a gain of 69,400 
barrels and refined -products were up 
52,300 barrels from 1948 rates. 

Meanwhile, export shipments from the 
country were declining. They totaled but 
329,500 barrels daily the past year com- 
pared with 368,700 barrels in 1948 and 
an all-time high of 567,200 barrels per 
day in 1944. Since 1926 U. S. exports 
have been below the 1949 rate only 
during three of the depression years. 

Total U. S. imports of all oils in 1950 
are conservatively estimated at 704,100 
barrels per day by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, which would be 68,100 barrels 
more than 1949 volumes. This estimate 
includes allowance for 474,000 barrels of 
crude oil, compared with 423,100 bar- 
rels in 1949; and 230,100 barrels of re- 


or 


fined products in comparison with 212, 
900 barrels during the past year. 

Many foresee the importation of larger 
volumes than the foregoing figures. Im- 
porting rates during last December 
reached 750,000 barrels daily. Further- 
more, recently announced reduction in 
plans of leading importers still indicates 
the delivery of about 750,000 barrels per 
day of foreign oil to this country during 
the first half of 1950. 

Because of additional growth in foreign 
production and the lack of dollar cur- 
rency to buy American products, ex- 
ports in 1950 are not likely to exceed 
268,500 barrels daily. This would con- 
stitute a decline of 61,000 barrels from 
the 1949 level, and reduce exports to the 
lowest volume since 1922. 

If imports do not exceed 704,000 bar 
rels daily and exports total 268,500 bar- 
rels, the U. S. will be a net importer 
in 1950 by 435,500 barrels per day as 
compared with 306,500 barrels the past 
year. 

Rapid growth of imports and simul- 
taneous shrinkage of exports has had 
a retarding influence on U. S. crude pro- 
duction. Daily petroleum consumption 
of the country in 1949 was nearly 50,000 
barrels less than in the preceding year, 
primarily because exports were off by 
39,300 barrels. 
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BARRELS e e 
Yeorly Daily United States Oil Imports 
255,500,000 700,000 a 
ad 
219,000,000 600,000 . a ee 
182,500,000 500,000 _| 
146,000,000 400,000 _}| 7 ay : 
109,500,000 300,000 _| y \ _ 7 J 
73,000,000 200,000 f > Pad _ 
’ “ es ‘Saag 
36,500,000 100,000 CRUDE OIL atten 
2 ie, ‘. 
“ie — ee es, oo dase “ ~~ ail be od 
, * a | REFINED OILS 
918! 1920 ! 922 | i924 | 1926 ! 1928 | 1930 F 1932 T i934! 1936 F 1938 it V 1942 r ia i946 | 394 
919 921 1923 1925 7 192$ 1931 1933 1935 1937 939 194] 1943 1945 1947 1949 
mens sina in snnsinhnen 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
CRUDE OIL } REFINED PRODUCTS “TOTAL IMPORTS CRUDE OIL | REFINED PRODUCTS | TOTAL EXPORTS 
| Annual | Daily Annual Daily § ‘Aannal Daily | ‘Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily 
YEAR | Total Average | Tetal Average | Total Average Total Average | Total Average Total Average 
| | 
sey | j | | 
1918 37,736,000 | 103,400 | 1,227,000 3,400 | 38,963,000 | 106,800 | —_ 5,884,000 | 16,100 | 62,234,000 | 170,500 | 68,118,000 | 186,600 
1919 52,822,000 | 144,700 1,376,000 3,800 54,198,000 148,500 6,348,000 17,400 | 57,545,000 | 157,600 | 63,893,000 175,100 
1920 106,175,000 290,100 2,647,009 7,200 | 108,822,000 297,300 9,295,000 25,400 | 70,323,000 192,100 | 79,618,000 | 217,500 
1921 125,364,000 343,500 3,428,000 | 9,400 | 128,792,000 | 352,900 9,527,000 26,400 | 62,254,000 170,500 | | 71,881,000 196,900 
1922 130,255,000 | 356,800 5,719,000 | 15,700 | 135,974,000 372,500 | 10,805,000 29,600 | 63,745,000 | 174,600 74,550,000 | 204,200 
1923 82,015,000 | 224,700 | 17,638,000 | 48,300 | 99,653,000 | 273,000 | 17,534,000 | 48,000 | 84,800,000 | 232,300 | 102,334,000 | 280,300 
1924 77,775,000 212,500 | 16,806,000 | 45,900 94,581,000 258,400 18,239,000 49,800 | 99,089,000 270,700 | 117,328,000 | 320,500 
1925 61,824,000 169,400 | 16,376,000 44,900 78,200,000 214,300 13,337,000 36,500 100,684,000 | 275,900 | 114,021,000 | 312,400 
| | 
1926 60,382,000 165,400 | 20,938,000 57,400 81,320,000 222,800 15,407,000 42,200 | 116,999,000 | 320,600 | 132,406,000 | 362,800 
1927 58,383,000 159,900 13,353,000 36,600 | 71,736,000 196,500 15,844,000 43,400 | 126,419,000 | 346,400 | 142,263,000 389,800 
1928 79,767,000 218,000 11,790,000 32,200 | 91,557,000 250,200 18,966,000 51,800 | 135,991,000 371,600 | 154,957,000 | 423,400 
1929 78,933,000 216,200 | 29,777,000 | 81,600 | 108,710,000 297,800 | 26,401,000 | 72,300 | 136,719,000 | 374,600 | 163,120,000 | 446,900 
1930 : 62,129,000 | 170,200 43,489,000 119,200 | 105,618,000 289,400 | 23,705,000 64,900 | 132,790,000 363,800 | 156,495,000 | 428,700 
| | ‘ 
1931 ‘ 47,250,000 | 129,500 | 38,837,000 | 106,400 86,087,000 235,900 25,535,000 70,000 98,819,000 | 270,700 | 124,354,000 340,700 
1932 | 44 682,000 122,100 | 29,812,000 | 81,400 74,494,000 | 203,500 | 27,393,000 74,900 | 75,882,000 | 207,300 | 103,275,000 | 282,200 
1933 | 87,400 | 13,501,000 37,000 45,394,000 124,400 36,584,000 100,200 | 70,143,000 | 192,200 | 106,727,000 | 292,400 
1934 K | 97,400 | 14,936,000 40,900 50,494,000 138,300 41,127,000 112,700 | 73,380,000 | 201,000 | 114,507,000 | 313,700 
1935 32,239,000 88,300 20,396,000 | 55,900 52,635,000 144,200 | 51,430,000 140,900 77,557,000 | 212,500 | 128,987,000 | 353,400 
1936 32,327,000 88,300 | 24,777,000 | 67,700 | 57,104,000 | 156,000 | 50,313,000 | 137,400 | 81,681,000 | 223,300 | 131,994,000 | 360,600 
1937 27,484,000 75,300 | 29,673,000 | 81,300 57,157,000 | 156,600 67,234,000 | 184,200 105,600,000 | 289,300 | 172,834,000 473,500 
1938 26,412,000 72,400 27,896,000 | 76,400 54,308,000 | 148,800 | 77,254,000 | 211,700 116,474,000 319,100 | 193,728,000 530,800 
1939 33,095,000 | 90,700 25,965,000 | 71,100 | 59,060,000 161,800 | 72,076,000 197,500 | 116,883,000 | 320,200 | 188,959,000 517,70 
1940 42,662,000 116,600 41,089,000 112,200 | 83,751,000 | 228,800 51,496,000 140,700 | 78,970,000 215,800 | 130,466,000 356,500 
1941 | 50,606,000 | 138,700 | 46,536,000 | 127,500 | 97,142,000 | 266,200 | 33,238,000 | 91,100 | 75,592,000 | 207,100 | 108,830,000 | 298,200 
1942 12,297,000 33,700 | 23,669,000 | 64,800 35,966,000 98,500 33,834,000 92,700 83,073,000 227,600 116,907,000 320,300 
1943 13,833,000 37,900 49,579,000 | 135,800 63,412,000 | 173,700 41,342,000 113,200 | 108,615,000 | 297,600 } 149,957,000 | 410,800 
1944 44,805,000 122,400 | 47,506,000 129,800 92,311,000 252,200 34,238,000 93,500 | 173,378,000 473,700 | 207,616,000 | 567,200 
1945 74,337,000 203,600 | 39,282,000 107,600 | 113,619,000 311,200 |} 32,998,000 90,400 149,985,000 | 410,900 | 182,983,000 501,300 
} | | | } } | | > 
1946 86,066,000 235,800 | 51,610,000 141,400 | 137,676,000 | 377,200 42,436,000 | 116,300 | 110,687,000 | 303,200 | 153,123,000 419,500 
1947 97,532,000 267,200 | 61,857,000 169,500 | 159,389,000 436,700 46,355,000 | 127,000 | 118,122,000 323,600 | 164,477,000 450,600 
1948 129,093,000 353,700 | 58,616,000 160,600 | 187,709,000 514,300 39,840,000 108,800 | 95,114,000 259,900 | 134,954,000 | 368,700 
1949 154,442,000 423,100 77,717,000 212,900 | 232,159,000 636,000 33,247,000 91,000 87,012,000 | 238,400 | 120,259,000 | 329,500 
1950 Est... 173,000,000 | 474,000 | 84,000,000 | 230,100 | 257,000,000 | 704,100 28,000,000 76,700 | 70,000,000 | 191,800 | 98,000,000 | 268,500 


Source: 
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The Trailerig is a complete 
double drum draw works 
with a 90-foot mast, for 
drilling to 5,000 feet with 
4'2-inch pipe or workover 
jobs to 10,000 feet. 


The Trailerig is arranged for maxi- 
mum operating convenience. Drill- 
er’s position at the centralized air 
controls provides excellent visibil- 
ity. The cathead is placed in front 
of the driller for maximum safety. 
64 or more inches of wellhead 
clearance is provided under the 
rotary table without the use of 


bulky, hard-to-move ramps. 
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This “Cardwell” 5,000-foot Trailerig, owned by Big 6 Drilling Company, has been 
making records for low-cost, quick moves in the Gulf Coast. The invoice above covers 
the total paid-out expense for a typical five-mile move. . . . Low-cost moving com- 
bined with fast rig-up time cut costs to the “bone,” and keep the Trailerig making 
hole more days per month. Other Trailerig owners in the United States, Canada and 
foreign fields are reporting huge sav- 
ings in moving costs. This high perform- 
ance “Cardwell” Trailerig can cut your 
moving costs to a minimum. Ask your 
“Cardwell” representative where you 
can see a Trailerig at work. 















Moving is simple. The Trailerig is only 
8 feet wide, 13'/2 feet high, and can 
be easily moved with a fifth-wheel type 
truck. 


, CARDWELL MFG.(0.|NC 






TRADE MARK PAT OFFIC P. O. Drawer 2001 Long Distance Telephones 128—129—130 
THIS TRADE MARK INSURES HIGHEST Cable Address: “ALL STEEL,”’ Wichita — ‘“CARDSTEEL,” New York 
QUALITY AT LOWEST PRICE Wichita, Kansas. U.S.A 








Stable After Drop from Postwar Peaks 


cts YWING downward adjustments 
in 1949 in prices of heavy crudes, residual 
fuel oil, and heating oils, petroleum indus- 
try prices appear fairly stable in early 
1950. Petroleum prices, like commodity 
prices in general, have moderately but 
definitely declined from postwar peaks, 
and henceforth seem to have only two 
ways to go, either sidewise along estab- 
lished levels or toward lower levels. 

Currently, petroleum industry prices 
are not generally under any great down- 
ward pressure, and there is a possibility 
they may hold fairly well to present levels 
through the year. However, there are a 
few unfavorable conditions, including 
especially the large and increasing stocks 
of gasoline, which could result in mod- 
erate reductions in 1950 in prices of crude 
as well as products. 


Drastic curtailment of crude produc- 
tion in 1949 prevented accumulation of 
surpluses of crude in storage, and with 
supplies well balanced with demand, crude 
markets have held remarkably steady, 
even in the face of 1949’s general business 
letdown and softening of fuel oil prices. 
Only the heavier crudes and some special 
crudes, including Pennsylvania grade, 
have been in sufficiently serious over- 
supply to be forced down in price from 
the postwar peaks of 1948. Sustained by 
strong demand and steady prices for gas- 
oline, lighter crudes have not been in 
oversupply, and prices have not declined. 
The national weighted average price of 
crude in early 1950 is about $2.52 per 
barrel, compared with $2.54 in 1949 and 
a postwar peak of $2.57 in 1948. 

At present the most serious threat to 


the crude price structure is that offered 
by the large and still increasing stocks of 
gasoline. In the week ended February 4 
U.S. stocks of finished and unfinished 
gasoline totaled 127,437,000 barrels. That 
was approximately 10 million barrels 
more than stocks held one year previ- 
ously and almost as much as the peak of 
128,087,000 barrels reached last spring, in 
the week ended March 26. If coming 
weeks should bring continuance of the 
recent trend, 10 million barrels above a 
year ago, gasoline stocks at the end of 
March, would be around 138 million bar- 
rels. In the opinion of some petroleum 
economists, that would be at least several 
million barrels more than justified and 
might cause serious softening of gasoline 
prices, which in turn could force reduc- 
tion of crude oil prices, since a favorabl 
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Wholesale Price Indices 
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vasoline maiket has been a principal sup- 
port for the crude price structure. 

It is conceded that some increase in 
vasoline stocks over a year ago is justi- 
fied, as gasoline demand is expected to be 
from 4 to 5 percent greater in 1950 than 
in 1949, and an increase of 5 percent in 
stocks would put them at about 134 or 


stantial surplus that could seriously 
weaken the gasoline market. This would 
endanger the crude oil market. Gasoline 
is the industry’s only major refined prod- 
uct offering attractive profit margins, and 
if gasoline prices should decline, it is 
doubtful if refiners could continue buying 
crude at present prices. 


barrel to a maximum of $4.50 on De- 
1948. In 1949 there were 
numerous changes, nearly all reductions, 
but they affected mostly Pennsylvania 
grade and heavy crudes, as markets for 
showed pro- 


cember 11, 


lubricants and fuel oils 
tracted weakness. 





Crude prices reached their postwar Pennsylvania grade was cut several 
peaks late in 1947, and stayed at those times and Bradford-Allegany crude hit 
peak levels throughout 1948, the only 4@4 $3.27 in May, 1949, 


exception having been a cut in Penn- since wartime price-control years. 


135 million barrels at the end of March. 
While end-of-March gasoline stocks of 
135 million barrels may be thus justified, 
the prospective actual stocks of 138 to 140 


lowest 


This 


low of 








































































































































































































































































million barrels would include a sub-  sylvania grade from its peak of $5 per crude recovered to $3.40 June 16 and 
* 
United States 
* | 
Crude Oil Prices ! 
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1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 193 1939 1941 +1943 «1945S s«1947s«(1949 
: CRUDE GASOLINE CENTS PER CRUDE GASOLINE CENTS PER CRUDE GASOLINE CENTS PER 
GALLON OIL GALLON GALLO 
DOLLARS DOLLARS Doutns 
PER 50 Cities Average PER 50 Cities Average 50 Cities Average 
BARREL BARREL BARREL 
a Without With ————| Withest With Without With 
YEAR | At Wells Tax Tax Tax YEAR | At Wells Tax Tax Tax YEAR | At Wells Tax Tax Tax 
1918... 1.98 25.12 0.00 25.12 | 1929. 1.27 17.92 3.50 21.42 | 1940...| 1.02 12.75 5.66 18.41 
1919...| 2.01 25.41 0.06 25.47 | 1930.. 1.19 16.17 3.78 19.95 | 1941...| 1.14 13.30 5.93 19.23 
1920...| 3.07 29.74 0.09 29.83 | 1931.. ‘65 12.98 4.00 16.98 | 1942.. 1.19 13.96 5.97 19.93 
1921...| 1.73 26.11 0.20 26.31 | 1932.. ‘87 13.30 4.63 17.93 | 1943.. 1.20 14.12 5.97 20.09 
1922,.|| 1.61 24.82 0.38 25.20 | 1933 ‘67 12.41 5.41 17.82 | 1944.. 1.21 14.19 5.97 20.16 
1923...| 1.34 21.06 0.91 21.97 | 1934. 1.00 13.64 5.21 18.85 | 1945...) 1.22 14.22 6.02 20.24 
1924...| 1.43 19.46 1.48 20.94 | 1935.. ‘97 13.55 5.29 18.84 | 1946...| 1.41 14.69 6.08 20.77 
1925...| 1.68 20.09 211 2220 | 1936...| 1.09 14.10 5.35 19.45 | 1947...| 1.93 16.93 6.18 23.11 
1926...| 1.88 20.97 2.41 23.38 | 1937...| 1.18 14.59 5.40 19.99 | 1948. 2:57 19.54 6.34 25.88 
1927...| 1.30 18.20 2.80 21.09 | 1938. 1.13 14.07 5.44 19.51 | 1949...) 2.54 20.26 6.52 26.78 
1928...| 1.17 17.90 3.04 20.94 | 1939...| 1.02 13.31 5.44 18.75 | 1950 
ite ae Poy, Bae veal 4s | Gan.) 2.52 20.10 6.64 26.74 
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with WELEX Jets! 


One of the things well operators like best 
about perforating casing with Welex Jets is 
the certainty of results. Production records have 

proven what surface tests have clearly shown . . 
that Welex Jets penetrate through all strings of 
pipe, hard cement, and far back into the formation, 

leaving holes that are clean and open for the free 
entry of oil. 

To give you penetration 300% greater than 


attainable with other methods Welex has de- 


w ele 








veloped precision equipment and precision 
methods that are proving superior to anything 
ever known before. When you entrust your well 
to a Welex jet perforating crew you are getting 
the benefit of Welex’s years of research and ex- 
perience in the original development of jet per- 
forating. 

Phone the nearest Welex Station collect for 


prompt service day or night. Write for Bulletin. 


” THE ORIGINAL 


JET PROCESS 


JET SERVICES 


INC. 


General Offices: 3909 Hemphill Street *« Phone 4-3245 ¢ Fort Worth 9, Texas ¢ Field Stations: 


Houston, Odessa, Wichita Falls, Victoria, Texas; Ardmore, Lindsay, Shawnee, Oklahoma; Caracas, Venezuela 
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to $3.54 December 12. Fuel oil prices tions were progressively smaller for commodities in the aggregate averaged 
weakened seriously in early 1950, and lighter crudes, and higher-gravity crudes 154.9 percent of the 1926 base level dur- 
as a result there were repeated and wide- generally, including 31-31.9 gravity at ing 1949, the prices of crude petroleum 
spread reductions in posted prices of Long Beach and Wilmington, Calif., and petroleum products were only 112.2 
heavier grade crudes, affecting all sec- have held to 1948 levels. percent of the 1926 level. While the 
tions of the country. Some of the heavi- Petroleum industry prices have con- index for all commodities had reached 
est crudes in California were cut from tinued to show less postwar inflation a postwar peak of 165.0 in 1948, petro- 
slightly more than $2 per barrel in 1948 than prices in general. Government leum’s peak, also reached in 1948, was 
to slightly less than $1 in 1949. Reduc- figures show that while prices of all 122.0. 
7 e — 
Prices of Principal U.S. Grades of Crude Oil 
| 
5.00 
4.50 Oil Prices 
Decontrolled, 
25-Cent Raise 
4.00 July 25, 1946 
; OPA 10-Cent 
a 350 General Raise 
= Price Frozen April 1, 1946 
< Feb. 3, 1942, at 
= so Oct. 1, 1941, Level 
£ PENNSYLVANIA GRADE—SRADFORD + | 
2 } 
4 250 —_ 
= “Se + 
g =< 
2.00 OKLAHOMA— — 
. 36 GRAVITY 
1.50 — { | CALIFORNIA—LONG BEACH 27 GRAVITY 
ei T “am af 
1.00 — + i _ _ aan } } } } i 
Ptr Te anu, ,£: To ieee eee oe | ais % 
0.50 —+ { { j } | 
WEST TEXAS—30 GRAVITY 
| | Ba | 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
i 
Oklahoma- | California, West Oklahoma- | California, West 
Pennsylvania’ Kansas Long Beach Texas Pennsylvania Kansas Long Beach Texas 
Grade, 6-36.9° 27-27.9° 30-38.9° Grade. 36-36.9° 27-27.9° 30-30.9° 
DATE | Bradford Gravity Gravity Gravity DATE Bradford Gravity Gravity Gravity 
1937— 1942— 
Prior to cones | eee 2.15 $1.10 $1.10 $0.78 February 3 (Prices 
January 28. Sa Ore a : 1.22 0.88 frozen by O.P.A. at 
February 24.. 2.67 October 1, 1941 — $2.75 $1.17 $1.15 $0.92 
tS 2.82 March 26 (0. P. 
September 1. 2.60 granted Penn. Grade 
October 12...... 2.35 FENNEL c docoaeteuns 3.00 
§ December I. 2.20 — —-——__——|- 
3 - —— 1943—(Prices frozen)... . a 
1938— = —_——_—- 
ES ere 2.05 1944—(Prices frozen). . 
June 13 Secamndeee 1.80 : —_--—_- ——— —— |— 
September 1... Reus 1.68 1945—( Prices frosea).. 
October r 12. noe : ; 1.02 0.75 — 
—_—_—— —_— - 1946— 
j 1939— April ; (O.P.A. 10 
5 January 21.... 1.80 Raise 3.10 1.27 1.25 1.02 
February 1... 1.88 July 25 toil Prices De- 
March 6 2.00 controlled)...... 1.52 1.27 
October 6... . 2:25 August 1.......... 3.35 1.50 
November 1 2.40 September 1..... : 3.41 
December 1 : 2.50 November 15... : 1.62 
— - - November 19. ‘ 1.37 
1940— December 9. : ; 3.55 
January 1..... : 2.75 Ha 
February 1. ne 1.03 1947— 
ay 2.50 January 1 me 3.65 
June 18...... 2.28 eee 3.81 
July 12... 2.00 March 10.... 1.87 1.62 
August 18...... 1.85 March 19..... 1.75 
November 12... 2.00 April 1. 3.91 
December i... 2.15 ay 16.. 4.05 
~—-- - - — July 1 4.30 1.95 
1941— September 1 4.50 
January 27... 2.30 October 15 2.07 ’ 
March 29...... ae : 0.82 October 16... . 7 1.82 
April 1. gt ac daraciat de 1.07 December 1 5.00 
April aes 2.40 December 6.... 2.57 
| | ere ‘ 1.09 December 8.... 2.32 
SS. err 2.55 1.17 December 27... 2.45 
May 21 0.92 —- — - 
May 23 ; 1.15 1948— 
pe eee 2.75 December 11... 4.50 
August 14. 2.98 
August 23 2.75 1949— 
October 1 (P rices later January 21 4.00 
frozen ar levels of March 11 3.75 
this date).. 2.75 1.17 1.15 1.92 April 1.. 3.55 
April 13. 3.40 
May 11.. 3.27 
June 1. 2.37 
June 16.... 3.40 
December 12 3.54 
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Satisfactory As Year Begins 


r 

Bec industry has entered 1950 in a 
relatively good position with regard to 
both refined 
although some surplus of gasoline is in 


stocks of crude and oils, 
dicated, and preservation of a satisfactory 
stocks situation during 1950 is promised 
by continuing efforts to keep supply in 
balance with demand. 
the 
domestic crude production in 1950, the 
eS: 


In estimating requirements ot 
Bureau of Mines made no allow 
ance for either increasing or reducing 
crude stocks during the year. It did, how- 
ever, recognize the possibility that stocks 
of refined products might be still some- 


what larger than necessary and that the 
industry might make a net reduction of 
about 10 million barrels in 1950 in re- 
fined oil stocks, an average of 27,000 bar- 
rels daily, by adding to stocks in the 
second and third quarter somewhat less 
than withdrawals of the first and fourth 
quarters in meeting seasonal peak de- 
mand for heating oils. 

In early 1950, the least favorable fac- 
tor in the stocks situation was the indi- 
cation that gasoline stocks were larger 
than desirable. They were about 10 mil- 
lion barrels above the year-ago trend 
and close to last spring’s all-time peak 


in going above 127 million barrels in the 
week ended February 4, 1950. If they 
continue to run 10 million barrels above 
last year, the gasoline stocks will go t 
at least 137 million barrels by the end of 
March, 1950, and some observers see a 
possibility that this year’s peak may be 
around 140 million. Making allowance fo 
an increase of about 5 percent in gaso 
line demand in 1950, it 1s conceded that 
a proportional increase in gasoline stocks 
may be justified. But even on this basis, 
only about 134 million barrels of gaso- 
line stocks would be justified for the end 
of March, 1950, instead of the prospec- 










































































































End of Year e ’ 
DAYS United States Petroleum Storage And Days’ Supply 
SUPPLY 
on ae0 - 
‘ 300 ALL OILS (BARRELS) ; 
. 
| 250 DAYS’ SUPPLY ALL OILS _— 
200 | i 
150 MS + = 
Did 4 | a La | ra 
y 7 - er . 
100 = 
me 
o— = , Reseeekic 
1 50 Wena asm wail | ewes 
| DAYS' SUPPLY CRUDE OIL *""~~"“sse=¢e= 
ee ee eT Se ee Aer ee a coe a eT cae Sere: SY pees 
1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 
1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 193] 1933 1935 1937 1939 194] 1943 1945 1947 1949 
(All Figures in Barrels) 
TOTAL REFINABLE TOTAL REFINABLE TOTAL REFINABLE 
ALL OILS CRUDE OIL ALL OILS CRUDE OIL ALL OILS CRUDE OIL 
End of Days’ Days’ End of Days’ Days’ End of Days’ Days’ 
Year Barrels {Supply} Barrels {Supply Year Barrels {Supply} Barrels | Supply Year Barrels {Supply} Barrels | Supply 
1918. . 193,411,000 165 | 144,336,000 125 1928......] 621,010,000 | 224 | 392,629,000 148 ae 525,838,000 135 | 238,910,000 | 66 
1919... 200,383,000 164 | 149,356,000 127 1929 689,166,000 228 | 428,445,000 149 1940. 563,277,000 141 | 264,079,000 70 
1920... 209,845,000 156 | 149,448,000 103 1930 665,497,000 | 224 | 411,882,000 153 1941 552,328,000 127 | 247,499,000 | 61 
1921. .| 294,428,000 203 | 217,324,000 150 1931. 621,673,000 221 | 370,194,000 144 1942. 497,940,000 116 | 234,889,000 61 
1922. 385,349,000 232 | 295,708,000 181 1932 590,106,000 | 230 | 339,875,000 145 1943. 485,698,000 106 | 243,506,000 | 59 
1923. . 492,088,000 235 | 340,637,000 169 1933 602,198,000 226 | 354,223,000 140 1944 477,089,000 95 | 220,862,000 46 
1924. . 520,287,000 236 | 360,475,000 171 1934. . 564,350,000 199 | 337,254,000 128 1945. 463,579,000 87 | 218,763,000 | 45 
1925... 552,464,000 239 | 345,863,000 150 1935 541,700,000 178 | 314,855,000 109 1946 507,094,000 95 | 224,473,000 | 45 
_ Seer 527,084,000 210 | 315,029,000 133 1936 519,229,000 155 | 288,579,000 91 1947. 502,053,000 85 | 224,929,000 | 42 
pers 597,176,000 231 | 379,660,000 155 1937. .....| 564,728,000 154 | 305,833,000 87 NOMS san. 0's 605,189,000 99 | 246,199,000 | 43 
1938......| 567,703,000 | 156 | 274.165.000 | 79 | *1949. "| 614,060,000 | 101 | 242.449,000 | 44° 
* Total crude stocks of 254,449,000 barrels less estimated 12,000,000 heavy crude in California. 
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BANK OF HOUSTON 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1949 ———— 























| 
CASH $62,374,573.45 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES 58,271,343.08 $120,645,916.53 
Municipal Bonds and Other Securities 5,217,297.53 
Loans and Discounts 68,538,904.85 
Commodity Loans 12,768,733.08 81,307,637.93 
Second National Bank Building (Unencumbered) 1,500,000.00 
Future Banking Home Site 849,000.00 
Other Real Estate 1.00 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 
Interest Accrued on Investments 529,988.84 
Customers Liability Under Letters of Credit 2,408,195.12 
Customers Liability Under Acceptances 2,172,416.37 
Other Resources 48,593.96 
$214,679,048.28 
Liabilities: 
Capital Stock (250,000 shares, par $20.00—common) $5,000,000.00 
Surplus 5,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 3,318,121.08 $13,318,121.08 
Reserved for Dividends 200,000.00 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest and Other Purposes 940,288.03 
Letters of Credit 2,408,195.12 
Acceptances 3,155,680.48 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual, Firm and Corporation $155,124,722.11 
Bank (Net) 35,728,215.58 
United States 3,803,825.88 194,656,763.57 
$214,679,048.28 
OFFICERS TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Co. 'W, 3. Soe GEORGE M. IRVING 


Chairman of the Board 
Executive Vice President and General Trust Officer 


C. M. MALONE i. a mar JR 
Vice Chairman of the Board resident 
GEORGE M. IRVING H. M. SEYDLER J. S. WHITWORTH J. W. THIGPEN 
Executive Vice Presideat and Senior Vice President Vice President and Trust Officer Trust Officer 
selina HOMER E. HENDERSON DAVID WEINTRAUB 
VICE PRESIDENTS Vice President and Trust Officer Trust Officer 
HERBERT M. ROWE W. W. McGAR 
Comptroller W. Spomty™ DAWSON E. C. EDENS, JR. 
HUGH J. BERNARD G.." ; é 
R. V. MOISE Manager Agricultural Department Assistant Trust Officer 
A. M, BALL L. B. HERRING 
P. C. PATTERSON Manager, Oil & Gas Division 
T. J. O'BRIEN C. CABANNE SMITH 
NORMAN STERLING Manager, Industrial Engineering BOND DEPARTMENT 
Department 
SHIER R. E. WILLIAMS ROBERT STEWART 
CASHIE Vice President and Manager Assistant Manager 


MICHAEL DAVIS 
ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENTS 


KYLE S. HAMBLEN J. P. SMITH BENTON F. HILL FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
A. F. STEVENS ELTON W. GRANT G. LLOYD WEBB 
J. S. NEWMAN H. R, WHEELER R. R. CLAGHORN 
ASSISTANT CASHIERS Vice President and Manager 
H. J. FREER HAROLD OXSPRING KARL BOLDT 
E. M. FAUBION HOMER G. JAMES C. G. PHILLIPS bie 4. GROWN MERLE R. CROCKARD 
dB. HILL T. R. BURRIDGE JOHN F. GEIS ssistant Cashier and Assistant Manager 
E. W. GARDINER PAUL A. McGREGOR B. R. SMITH, JR Assistant Manager 
C. B. RAY 
AUDITOR 
VERNON J. GISS REAL ESTATE LOAN DIVISION 
ASSISTANT AUDITOR HARRY E. RICHARDS G, L. SEGER 
EDGAR E, LACKNER Vice President and Manager Assistant Vice President 
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and natural gasoline showed an agegre- 
Stocks of Crude Petroleum in U. S. by Grades, at End of — net increase of 10,676,000 barrels in 
Sesenhor 1949, an average of 29,000 barrels daily. 
Sncthinn Waitity Remataet tt: Ded ine While this addition was not essential, it 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) was moderate in comparison with the 
ee IEE a 80,902,000 barrels (221,000 daily average) 

Dec. 27, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Changes | Changes added to refined oil stocks in 1948. 
GRADF. or ORIGIN 1941 1948 1949 =| 1941-1949 | 1948-1949 The increase of 10,676,000 barrels in 
ec gee | PE | FH |S B[ ] | brent stocks in 1949 was the net real 
Lima-Michigan.. . 1,360 ‘992 "g92 468 | - 100 of additions of 11.3 million barrels to 
oo ee vais 2 708 | Eve 3005 | + 997 | po motor fuel stocks and 6.4 million to dis- 
Kansas. ....... pegersesens a ie Piet : : = | : cua tillate fuel oil stocks, accompanied by 
é renin = a -—- - reductions of 2.3 million barrels in resid- 
ee ths oie Ryo re ie i bes ual fuel oil stocks, 3.1 million in kerosine 
dee... 2290 | 2.615 | “2.254 | ca 36 rk a stocks, and 1.6 million in stocks of other 
——. ae | fat | be | 528] t La |) products. Not more than about one-hali 
Texas..........- 821155 | 120,934 | 114.534 | 432/379 6,400 of the 1949 increase in motor fuel stocks 
an rT 20.287.| 16600 | 15978 | — 4,309.1 — 622 was justified by growth in motor fuel 
ae: aaune ie try big : me demand, and not much if any increase 
Other Texas. . 19.033 | 27,773 | 26.258 | + 7.225 | — 1,515 in distillate fuel oil stocks was justified 
ana e pales ji 4.514 | 3,996 | RRS) ge" 518 in the face of reduced demand for that 
ne , picts ooo ane . 4 t po product. Motor fuel stocks at the end of 
ae 55 Jasex if) aes) 1) ISAAGr i | — 1,717 1949 represented 44 days’ supply on the 
Rocky Mountain.......... -...| 16,095 | 12,547 | 13,339 — 2,756 | + 792 basis of daily average demand during 
— ppbaeennysstesnctetes) Ooo | pt 5S 007 ee rye . — 1949, while stocks a year previously had 
———$—_—__ |__| —_ represented 41 days’ supply. Distillate 
Total in United States.| 253,915 | 252,752 254,449 Po 534 | + 1,697 Saél cil etnies ak the del ak Ui 
ee ee ee ee ee pet ee wee equivalent to 84 days’ supply, whereas 











stocks a year previously represented 77 


tive actual inventory of 137 to 140 milion 
barrels at that time. 

The threatened surplus of several mil- 
lion barrels has caused considerable anx- 
iety about the gasoline market. If gaso- 
line prices should weaken materially 
because of surpluses, the crude price 
structure would be seriously jeopardized. 
Heretofore, gasoline prices consistently 
have been comparatively firm, in reflec- 
tion of steadily increasing demand. Only 
by virtue of relatively favorable gasoline 
prices has it been possible for crude oil 
prices to remain generally unchanged, 
in the face of declines in prices of most 
other refined products, including distil- 


late fuel oil, kerosine, and residual fuel 
oil. Weakening of gasoline prices, too, 
would leave refiners unable to continue 
paying the established postings for crude. 

In 1949 the industry succeeded fairly 
well in balancing supplies with slowed- 
down demand, having curtailed both 
crude production and crude runs to stills. 
Consequently, there was a halting of 
heavy additions to storage which had 
occurred in 1948. In 1949, there was a 
net reduction of 1,805,000 barrels in crude 
stocks, an average of 5000 barrels per 
day. In 1948, crude stocks had been in- 
creased 25,600,000 barrels, an average of 
70,000 daily. Stocks of refined products 


days’ supply. 

Indicated present surpluses of around 
5 million barrels each for motor fuel and 
distillate fuel oil would take care of in- 
creases in demand in 1950, and no fur- 
ther net increases in stocks of those prod- 
ucts for 1950 seems justified. Stocks of 
residual fuel oil, kerosine, lubricants and 
other products also are ample, if not ex- 
cessive, and apparently will not require 
net increases for 1950. Stocks of some 
of these refined products, in fact, might 
well be reduced moderately in 1950 and 
still be quite adequate for meeting all 


requirements. 

















Stocks of Major Petroleum Products Held by Refining Companies in the United States 
at End of December, 1949, Compared with 1941 and 1948 
Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit, and in pipe lines. Data for 1941 and 1948 from Bureau of Mines monthly 
reports; for 1949 from weekly reports of American Petroleum Institute. 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) | 
FINISHED AND GASOIL AND | 
UNFINISHED GASOLINE KEROSINE | DISTILLATE FUEL RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 
Stocks End of December | Stocks End of December | Stocks End of December | Stocks End of December ( 
DISTRICT 1941 | 1948 | 1949 | 1941 | 1948 | 1949 | 1941 | 1948 | 1949 | 1941 | 1948 | 1949 | 
East Coast. 21,183 | 23,376 | 24,019 2,489 | 10,330 9,170 | 18,631 | 23,158 | 23,730 | 10,041) 11,917 | 10,735 | 
Appalachian 3,684 | 3,551 | 4,111 311 532 442 704} 1,185 | 1,072 578| 713 452 
District No. 1 2,439 | 2,785 401312 “| ssi | 846 “| 4g2} 342 | 
Distriet No. 2 1,112 | 1,326 131 130 304 226 | 231] 4116 
—— = | 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky 18,327 | 22,307 | 23,061 1,168 4,301 3,906 5,552 | 11,395 | 11,011 4,152 5,465 | 3,799 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri 8,875 | 10.576 | 10,687 618 1,227 | 1,045 | 1,766 | 5,279 5,452) 2,046| 2,956] 1,478 
Inland Texas. ... . 3,288 3.768 3,992 282 639 464 301 854 985 | 1,849 | 1,250 | 963 
Texas Gulf Coast 15,831 16,244 | 16,704 2,949 3,069 3,112 7,801 | 13,636 | 14,941 | 8,710 | 11,792 6,567 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 3,303 | 6,423 | 6,419 513 | 2,392 | 1,128/| 1,798 | 4,159 | 4,535} 2,217] 3,816 2,222 
North Louisiana and Arkansas 806 2,485 2,744 213 472 300 341 811 647 368 | 327 270 
Rocky Mountains. 1,809 2,700 3,676 129 233 296 319 1,627 1,897 535 1,110 677 
District No. 3 87 03 34 25 99 74 39 31 
District No. 4 2,613 | 3,583 199 271 1,528 | 1,822 1,081 646 
California 16,992 | 12,267 18,084 927 700 975 | 12,713 | 9.277 | 13,531 | 53,199 | 24,647 | 34,512 
Total United States. 94,098 | 103,697 | 113,497 | 9,599 | 23,895 | 20,838 | 49,926 | 71,381 | 77,801 | 83,195 | 63,993 | 61,675 
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ONE OF OUR BEST SALESMEN 
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berintendent with a drilling 
of Lane-Wells steady cus- 
teen years. And our steady 
ells perforating with such 
an depend on Lane-Wells”; 
ts check, right on the nose”’. 


Maybe he’s an engineer with one of 
contractor. But he’s still one of our best 
tomers who has been using our services for ff 
customers seem always ready to tell others aD 
expressions as “They do the job right the first ti 
“They really get penetration”; and “Lane-Wells measur® 
So, if you’d like unbiased dope on perforating, 


pte Aim 4Aebout LANE 
Setter Lag) 


LOS ANGELES + HOUSTON + OKLAHOMA CITY 
LANE-WELLS CANADIAN COMPANY + PETRO-TECH SERVICE CO. IN VENEZUELA 
General Offices, Export Office and Plant + 5610 SO. SOTO STREET, LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA AG - 302 

















ics hand of the federal government 


will rest heavily on the operations of the 
petroleum industry in many 


American 
ways during 1950, and a number of cru 
cial issues are slated for decision that 
will define more precisely the future re 
lationship between the industry and gov- 
ernment. 

The government-industry relationship 
problem has at least two separate fields 
which, despite their overlap, present dis- 
tinct areas in which the petroleum indus 
try and the government are coming fac« 
to face: 1. over-all administration poli- 


cies on such matters as taxes, general 


business controls and broad economic 
objectives; 2. specific legislation relating 
solely or primarily to oil and gas, fore- 
most of which are the questions of de- 
pletion allowance, imports of foreign oil 


and possible industry regulation. 


Depletion Allowance 


Whether the 
mitted to retain the depletion tax allow- 


industry will be per 


ance given it in 1926 became a question 


of grave importance as a result of a 


scathing attack on the provision by 


President Truman and the subsequent 


proposal for a severe reduction in the 
allowance from Treasury Department 
officials 


of greater importance to the 


Outcome of this matter will be 
industry 
than any other problem it will face in 
1950. 

The law provides that 27% percent of 
the gross income from oil and gas pro 
ducing wells be tax free provided th« 
amount of the exemption does not ex 
ceed 50 percent of the net income before 
allowance for depletion. The matter has 
been reviewed on several occasions by 
Congressional committees, none of which 
recommended changes in the practice 
However, past attacks have never been 
as strongly supported by the adminis- 
tration, and it is feared 
Congress to raise additional government 


pressure on 


funds might have an important bearing. 

President Truman termed the allow- 
ance the most inequitable loophole in 
the nation’s present tax laws, and a 


shocking example of permitting a few 
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to gain enormous wealth without paying 
their fair share of taxes. Treasury De- 
partment officials, in asking Congress to 
27% to 15 
percent, estimated the government would 
gain an additional $200 million annually. 


reduce the allowance from 


High pressure tactics characterized the 
effort, the in- 
dustry being given no time to properly 


Treasury Department's 
prepare a case for presentation before 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

The industry predicted that any ad- 
verse change in the depletion allowance 
would sharply curtail exploratory and 
drilling operations, cause the permanent 
loss of millions of barrels of oil through 
forced abandonment of thousands of 
small producing wells, result in higher 
prices for consumers, put many small 
operators out of business, and jeopardize 
national security by reducing this coun- 
try’s producing ability of an essential 
war commodity. The industry countered 
the government’s proposal by requesting 
a larger depletion allowance, pointing 
out annual average earnings by oil com- 
those of other indus- 


panies are below 


tries. 


Imports of Foreign Oil 
Enlarged importation rates during 
1949, when the U 
tailing daily average crude production 
by 469,000 under 1948 
pushed the question of foreign imports 
into the foreground. Under strong urg 


S. industry was cur 


barrels levels, 


ing from independent operators, Con 
gress may take a hand in the situation 
unless importers voluntarily reduce 
volumes. 

Wright Patman, 
Small 


hearings on. the 


chairman of the 


House Business Committee, fol 


lowing subject asked 


President Truman to take appropriate 
action by proclaiming quotas “under the 
provisions of the ‘escape clauses’ in our 


Mean- 


while, a bill has been introduced which 


respective trade agreements.” 


would provide a tax of $1.05 a barrel on 
crude, 2% cents a gallon on gasoline, 4 
cents per gallon on lubes, and 1 cent a 
pound on waxes and paraffin products. 

Following a study, the National Pe- 


WORLD OIL « 


troleum Council’s committee on petro 
leum imports in January declared sharp 
increases in imports coupled with de 
hurt the 


industry, and that if imports continued 


clining exports has domestic 
growing without regard to the principle 
of only supplementing domestic produc- 
U. & 


damaged seriously and thus affect the 


tion, the oil industry would be 


national economy and the national se 
curity. The report pointed out U. S. pro- 
duction in 1949 was 832,000 barrels unde: 
maximum efficient rates. 

The furor over imports reached new 
heights at the beginning of 1950. Import 
750,000 barrels daily 
by the end of the year compared with 
an average of 636,000 
vear 1949, and testimony of 11 principal 
importers before the House Small Busi- 
Committee indicated nearly 800,- 
000 barrels would be imported daily dur- 
1950. 


the clamor for import 


volumes reached 


barrels for the 


ness 


ing the first six months of 
With 


tions mounting, 


restric 
several large importing 
companies in recent weeks announced 
imports below pro 
first half of 
1950. Undoubtedly, this was a move to 
threat of 


imports. 


they would reduce 
grammed levels for the 
government re- 
While 


voluntary curtailment, members of the 


ward off the 
strictions on favoring 


Independent Petroleum Association of 
\merica declared announced reductions 
were insignificant, pointing out that re- 
ductions from planned levels for 1950 
would still leave these companies im- 
porting nearly 20 percent more than they 
did in the first half of 1949 and about 
10 percent above rates for the full vear 
of 1949, 

If imports are not immediately re 
duced by substantial volumes, independ 
ent operators can be expected to continue 
demanding legislative or administrative 
back the ; 


foreign oil into this country. 


action to cut movement. ot 


Federal Regulation Measure 
Another proposed federal legislative 
matter of interest to the industry is the 
Harris Bill, which 
troleum Policy Council for the purpose 


would create a Pe- 
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It’s BAASH-RO 


They have Everything 
in Performance Features! 


@ Baash-Ross Square Kellys are forged end-to- 
end from one solid piece of restricted analysis, 
fine-grained alloy steel, with each heat of steel 
individually checked for quality by separate test 
specimens. 


@ After forging and before heat treating, the 
dimensional accuracy of the forged square sec- 
tion is checked by an API Kelly Sleeve Gage 
which must pass freely over the entire length of 
the square to check maximum allowable toler- 
ances across flats and across corners. Also, 
accurate caliper measurements are taken to make 
sure no portion of the driving section is undersize! 


® Next, a series of heat-treating operations 
performed over the entire length of the Kelly in 
one operation, develop the metallurgical prop- 
erties of the steel to provide the best balance of 
shock-resisting toughness and wear-resisting 
hardness. 


@ Additional heat-treatments 
harden the threaded ends for maxi- 
mum life and service. 


® All residual forging stresses are 
relieved by these heat-treating proc- 
esses, thus eliminating the most 
prevalent cause of bending and 
deformation. 


© The Kellys are then carefully 
bored by precision drilling ma- 
chines so that the bore is precisely 
centered end-to-end, then double- 
checked by highly-accurate survey 
devices. For products with bores 
2144 diameter or larger, wall thick- 
ness of the Kelly must not vary 
more than one-sixteenth inch for 
each 10 ft. of product length, or 
fraction thereof. 


) The Kelly itself is also accurately 
surveyed for straightness and 
must be straight within one-eighth 
inch when measured at any point 
over its entire length. 


The alignment of the projected 
axis of each threaded end, when 
checked with the precise Baash- 
Ross Alignoscope, must be within 
one-eighth inch of the longitudinal 
axis of the Kelly for each 10 ft. of 
Kelly length, or fraction thereof. 


In addition, threads must pass, 
not only all API specifications, but 
also unusually rigid Baash-Ross 
specifications on thread form, 
taper, lead, finish, etc. 


° 
t 


above highlight only a few of the many 
trols maintained by Baash-Ross to insure 
solute straightness, long-life and maximum 
all-around performance from every Baash- 
Ross Kelly! 






Alternate 537 
4 Inch 
based on lane’ 0-D.- 
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| All Sizes—All Designs—All Lengths 


PLUS the Most Advanced 
Construction and Metallurgical Features! 






OR YEARS Baash-Ross has led in the development of 

F a superior line of square Kellys to meet the increas- 

ingly rigid requirements of modern drilling operations. And 
best of all, these top-quality Kellys are available in a range of 
sizes and designs to meet every operator’s need... with or with- 
out stop shoulders, elevator spaces, etc....and in all lengths. 


In fact, Baash-Ross 
provides everything in square* Kellys! 


~.180 ¢ 
t diameter of katie lineal fy 


KAR, e Stop 
z My Ny . % . y 
ay ; Sires - Shoulder 


i 
*The Baash-Ross lines of Hexagon and Octagon Kellys are 









equally complete. Write for data. 

















































































clarifying 





of formulating and govern- 
mental petroleum policies at home and 
abroad. 

The council initially would be com- 
posed of representatives from the In- 
terior, State and Commerce departments, 
the National Security Resources Board 
and the National Military Establish 
ment, with the President empowered to 
add the participation of other agencies. 
The council would recommend legisla- 
tion to Congress which would effectuate 
its policies, and employ experts and 
special agents as might be needed 

The purpose of the council would be 
“to coordinate, unify, clarify and recom- 
mend the formulation (for application at 
home and abroad) of petroleum policies 
affecting 
lating to: 

“(1) the development of the domestci 
petroleum industry in order to meet, to 


agencies of Government re- 


extent, emergency 
(2) Western 
wor | d- 


maximum practical 


petroleum requirements; 
Hemisphere development; (3) 
development; (4) furtherance of 
development of new 


wide 
conservation; (5) 
sources of liquid fuels including Federal 
sponsorship of research and develop- 
ment of processes for their production 
from gas, coal, shale and tar sands; (6) 
stock-piling; (7) encouragement of ex- 
ploration and development of public 
lands; (8) fuel efficiency; (9) dispersal 
of refining facilities; (10) adequacy of 
tankers; (11) imports to supplement 
domestic supply consistent with the 
maintenance of a healthy domestic in- 
dustry; and (12) development and main- 
tenance of a plan for an emergency pe- 
troleum organization in the event of a 
national emergency.” 

The industry sees this proposal as a 
threat to private business and a possible 
step toward federal control of the oil 
business. The purposes and powers are 
stated in such broad and sweeping terms 
that the effect of the 
seem to depend on their interpretations 


measure would 


and applications. 


Tidelands Question 

The year should see the bitter dispute 
between the federal government and the 
states over control of the offshore coastal 
oil lands come to a head. Sometime late 
in 1950 the Supreme Court is expected 
to hand down its decision in the impor 
tant Texas and Louisiana cases. 

Efforts to compromise the tidelands 
issue now are stalled and Congress is 
unlikely to take action, so the outcome 
depends upon the Supreme Court. 


Natural Gas Act Amendment 


During the last session the House 
passed and the Senate now is consider- 
ing a bill to amend the Natural Gas Act 
so as to exclude specifically producers 
and gatherers from jurisdiction of the 


Federal Power Commission. 


Current Outlook Section 
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The industry long has advocated this 
action and still is hopeful that Congress 
will enact such a measure. However, 
Senate leaders have shown no readiness 
yet to let the matter come to the floor, 
and it may remain bottled up in com- 
mittee. 


Divorcement 

The 

arating 

marketing functions is still with the in- 
dustry, and now in two forms. 


long standing question of sep- 


producing, transportation and 


One is through legislative channels, 
Where Senator Guy Gillette (Iowa) is 
pressing his divorcement bills introduced 
a year ago. So far not many Senators 
have indicated they will go along with 
objectives of the measure. 

Of more immediate significance is the 
Department of Justice’s attempt to di- 
vorce the marketing sector of the indus- 
try. Argument has been heard before 
the Supreme Court reviewing the Stand- 
ard Ojil 


wherein a lower court upheld a Federal 


Company of Indiana case, 
Trade Commission order requiring that 
the company cease offering jobber dis- 
counts to larger buyers even though such 
discounts were given in good faith to 
meet competition. If this lower court 
decree is upheld by the high court, the 
entire wholesale marketing pattern of 
the industry is jeopardized. 

In the same vein, the Justice Depart- 
ment has filed suit against Sun Oil Com- 
pany accusing it of imposing exclusive 
dealer contracts on its independent serv- 
ice station operators. The Attorney Gen- 
that Sun 


forms and if competition is not 


eral asks alter its contract 
then 
restored that the company divorce itself 
of all retail outlets. Sun calls the charges 
false and has demanded an immediate 


court hearing. 


General Tax Matters 


The oil industry, along with all other 
business, is keenly interested in pro- 
posed corporate tax changes. Sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion seem to exist be- 
tween the President and Congress on 
this issue, and at this time it is difficult 
to foretell what changes might be made 
in the tax laws. 

[It does appear that only small busi- 
nesses can hope for any tax relief, and 
that any substantial benefit even for 
them is doubtful. Larger companies face 
prospects of higher tax in a number of 
forms, particularly higher tax rates on 
big earnings. It seems likely that cor- 
porate income scales may be modified 
flattening 


e 


in favor 
out brackets and making tax-exempt the 


of small business; 





income, but 


first $25,000 in business 
with higher tax rates on income over 
this amount. 

The increased social security levy will 
be an additional burden. There is some 
demand also for boosting the federal 
1'%4-cent per gallon gasoline tax to 
finance a huge highway expansion pro- 


gram. 


Price Inquiry 


The Senate Banking Conamittee 1s ex- 
pected to pursue its inquiry into oil 
prices tor the purpose of recommending 
new legislation. The committee held one 
meeting on gasoline prices during the 
last session, and threatens to extend its 
investigation into fuel oil and the rela- 
tionship of proration policy to the main- 
tenance of: price structure. 

Perhaps more dangerous is the O’Hara 
demanding an_ investigation 
their link 


resolution 


of petroleum prices, with 
state conservation laws, and all relevant 
questions. There is a feeling that this 
bill might at least receive favorable re- 


port out of the committee 


Mexican Loan 


It is likely that 
made to push through the Administra- 


an effort will be 


tion-sponsored oil loan to Mexico. Rob- 
ert Crosser (Dem., Ohio), chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, is actively urging the 
loan and threatens to take all 
necessary to expedite it. The loan is al- 
S. oil 


means 


most unanimously opposed by U. 


men. 


Synthetic Liquid Fuels 

The synthetic liquid fuels problem will 
be less important in the present session 
of Congress than it was last year, when 
a $700 million bill pended for construc- 
tion of three experimental commercial- 
size synthetics plants. Congress is ex- 
pected now to wind up with a plan for 
only one plant to cost about $100 million 

Given greater attention will be the 
Truman program for federal interest in 
the $700 million synthetic rubber indus- 
try. Truman has asked Congress to give 
the White House control over produc- 
tion and consumption regulation, of syn- 


thetic rubber for ten years. 


Corporate Mergers 

Congress is generally favorable to the 
pending Kefauver Bill amending the 
Clayton Act’s restrictions on corporate 
mergers. This act now prohibits one cor- 
poration from acquiring the capital stock 
of another where such acquisition would 
tend to create monopoly or reduce com- 
petition. The amendment would extend 
the curb to acquisition of physical assets. 
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3.7 Percent Increase Made in 


f vi 


PERE ot 


TT. 
HE industry enjoyed a year of suc- 
drilling in 1949, 


tests 


cessful exploratory 


which saw a record number of 
drilled and a new all-time high of pro- 
ducers completed. While drilling in gen- 
eral lagged from the peak of 1948, ex- 
ploration that 
mark by 3.7 percent. 

\ total of 7464 exploratory tests were 
completed in 1949 to exceed the 7197 
wells of 1948 that had been the highest 
on record. Not only in over-all volum< 


bettered vear’s record- 


were the year’s wells greatest, but the 
number of producers among them was 
recorded. Tests 
proving 1949 
1522 to account for 20.4 percent of the 
total drilled. A year earlier, 1421 
ducers amounted to 19.7 percent of all 


also the largest ever 


productive in numbered 
pro- 
ventures. All of which 
1949 campaign 


exploratory 
that the 
successtul as far as pro- 


shows was a 


little more 
ducer-to-failure ratio goes. 

Of the year’s successful attempts, 675 
fields and 284 


horizons in 


wells opened new oil 


others found new oil pay 
previously discovered fields, to add 959 
nation’s list. In 


totaled 917 and 


new oil pools to the 


1948, new ol pools 


were composed of 610 new fields and 


307 new pay strata 
Largely as a result of the year’s suc- 


cessful exploratory campaign, substan- 


tial additions were made to the na- 


tion’s crude reserves. These additions 


amounted to almost twice as much as 


was produced during the year. Al- 
though new reserves added in 1949 were 
slightly less than those recorded for 
1948, it was probable that reserves duc 
were greater in 
for 1948. Re- 


year are 


to new. discoveries 


1949 


serve 


was the case 


credited to a 


than 
additions 
the combined results of discoveries and 


exploitation of previous discoveries, and 


1949 with more discoveries, but fewer 
development wells, almost matched ad 
ditions of 1948. 


Natural totaled 150 
in 1949, while a year earlier these finds 
numbered 160. New 
122 made up the bulk of the discover- 


gas discoveries 
gas fields totaling 


being new 


fields. In 


ies, with the remaining 28 


as pay strata in existing 


comparison, 112 new fields and 48 new 


as pavs were located in 1948. 
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By CECIL W. SMITH 


Statistical Editor 


New distillate pools discovered in 
1949 totaled 121 compared with 115 in 
1948. These discoveries were composed 
of 69 new fields in the past year against 
70 in 1948, and 52 new pay strata com 
pared with 45. 

Included with new field and new pay 
discoveries to make up productive ex- 
ploratory wells, with which this com- 
pilation deals, are the major extensions 


to established fields. In this type ex- 
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Discovery Efforts 
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New Oil 
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New | New 


ray] 





ploration, the year just past had con- 
siderably more activity and success than 
did the previous year. To be classed as 
an extension, the extending well had 
to be at least mile outside 
production coming from the same sand. 

The larger part of these extension 
wells were successful in expanding the 
boundaries of crude producing fields. 
These totaled 261 in 1949 against the 
previous year’s 170. 

(See Tables on Pages 58-59' 
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New Distillate 
Sources Found 


New Gas 
Sources Found 


vew New | New 


N 
Fields) Pays 


New 
YEAR Total | Fields} Pays | Total | Fields) Pays | Total ys | Total | Fields! Pays 
1937 376 | 239] 137] 322] 203] 119] 48 | 33 | 15 | 6 | 3] 3 
1938 423 | 264| 159] 373 229 | 144 42 | 31 | ol 8 4 4 
1939 473 | 258 | 215 414 | 224/ 190; 55 33 22 4 1 3 
1940 } 492 | 309 | 183 | 428 | 261 | 167 | 62 46 16 2 2 0 
1941 650 | 362 | 288| 562] 301] 261; 83 | 58 | 2 | 5 sis 
1942 523 348 175 451 | 288 163 57 47 10 | 15 13 2 
1943 499 347 | 152 403 276 127 72 56 16 24 15 9 
1944 633 460 173 | 475 326 149 117 102 15 41 32 9 
1945 647 451 | 87 475 317 158 | 128 113 15 44 30 14 
1946 688 412 276 513 308 205 | 104 7 29 71 29 42 
1947 979 576 403 736 436 300 145 96 49 98 44 54 
1948 1192 792 400 917 610 307 | 160 112 4s 115 70 | 45 
1949 1230 866 364 959 675 284 =«150 122 28 121 69 | 52 
. — 
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A. INTENSIVE search for addi- 
tional oil and gas producing sources was 
continued in the U. S, during 1949, when 


a record number of strict wildcat tests 
were completed despite a drop in total 
drilling. The year saw 6680 wildcat tests 


completed in contrast with 6182 in 1948, 








Gains Percentagewise in 1949 


although total wells drilled dropped from 
39,477 to 38,534. Thus, 17.3 of 
all drilling to 


for entirely 


percent 
the search 
new fields while only 15.9 
1948 drilling was for this 


was devoted 
percent of the 
purpose. 


The results were highly successful, 13 


percent of the wildcats finding produc- 
tion whereas the average for the 12 years 
1937-1948 has been only 11.1 percent pro- 
ductive. Texas was the most active wild- 
catting spot with 2841 test, but Louisi- 
the 
19.3 percent of all wildcats productive 


ana was most successful area witl 
































wv 
J 4 . 
. Ratio of Wildcatting to All Drilling and Proportion of Wildcats Discovering New Fields, 
- J 
. By Districts, 1937-1949 
TWELVE YFARS, 1937-1948 YEAR, 1949 
*STRICT WILDCATS *STRICT WILDCATS 
: Total ~-—- — —___—___ aoe —| Total - —--- -\- a ——-— - 
i New Total Productive New Total Productive 
j Wells a _— ~ nn -| Wells —-~——---- —_—_ ,-—___—__ 
H Drilled | Percent | Percent of | Drilled Percent | Percent of 
: (All | of All Ali Strict | (All| of All | | All Strict 
i STATE or DISTRICT Classes) | Number | Wells Dry | Number | Wildcats | Classes) | Number | Wells Dry | Number | Wildcats 
| Alabama 201 153 76.1 | 150 | 3 2.0 18 13 72.2 | 13 | 
: Arizona 29 29 | 00.0 29 =| 5 5 100.0 5 i 
: Arkansas. . 2,816 678 24.1 625 53 7.8 333 88 26.4 80 | 8 9.1 
} California 18.678 2,193 11.7 2,076 117 5.3 2.412 363 15.0 350 13 | 3.6 
' Colorado 867 172 19.8 | 158 14 8.1 68 49 72.1 47 | 4.1 
: Florida 128 117 91.4 | 116 1 0.9 18 15 83.3 15 
; Georgia 38 38 | 100.0 | 38 4 4 100.0 4 ; 
3 Illinois . . 28,997 5,355 | 18.5 5,007 348 6.5 2,717 676 24.9 653 23 | 3.4 
z Indiana 5,288 1,347 25.5 1,218 129 9.6 1,212 405 33.4 363 - 4 10.4 
. lowa 17 17 | 100.0 17 csiee | eovsntea, | ‘eemene e 
: Kansas... 24,315 3,898 | 16.0 3,283 615 15.8 | 3,081 | 491 15.9 411 80 | 16.3 
: Kentucky 9,946 1,071 | 10.8 960 111 10.4 | 950 74 7.8 58 16 | 21.6 
{ Louisiana 15,752 2,132 13.5 1,840 292 13.7 | 2,335 | 274 11.7 221 53 | 19.3 
& = —— a “ siapeiateaiaida ee ES maa vee —_ am = = 
North Louisiana. 8,012 1,163 14.5 1,074 | 89 a. 1,428 141 9.9 124 17 12.1 
South Louisiana 7,740 969 12.5 766 203 20.9 907 133 14.7 97 36 | 27.1 
ee Se ie _ - — 7 F. 7 
Maryland 3 3 100.0 3 1 1 100.0 1 100.0 4 
Michigan 10,441 2,957 28.3 2,742 215 7.3 901 321 35.6 300 21 6.5 : 
Mississippi 2,506 821 32.8 789 32 3.9 337 121 35.9 114 7 5.8 ; 
Missouri..... 814 191 23 5 187 4 2.1 32 17 53.1 17 i 
Montana. . 2,921 206 Be 173 33 16.0 250 43 17.2 36 7 16.3 . 
Nebraska... . 289 166 57.4 163 3 1.8 15 9 60.0 8 1 11.1 
Nevada. .. 1 1 100.0 1 : 
New Jersey. . 1 1 100.0 1 : 
New Mexico 6,107 680 11.1 601 79 11.6 499 76 15.2 59 17 22.4 ; 
New York.. 13,950 46 0.3 45 1 2.2 936 : 
North Carolina 11 11 100.0 11 | 
North Dakota 16 4 25.0 4 5 5 100.0 5 
Ohio...... ' 14,133 329 2.3 287 2 12.8 1,028 32 3.1 32 
Oklahoma. . 28,846 3,785 13.1 3,141 644 17.0 4,316 526 12.2 451 75 14.3 
Oregon... . 4 3 100.0 4 
Pennsylvania 44,738 62 0.1 36 26 41.9 1,962 4 0.2 2 2 50.0 
South Carolina 4 4 100.0 4 ; 
y South Dakota 17 16 94.1 16 6 6 100.0 6 
i Tennessee 374 175 46.8 161 14 8.0 43 33 76.7 31 2 6.1 
i Texas 109,263 16,390 15.0 14,437 1,953 11.9 13,895 2,841 20.4 2,376 465 16.4 
3 Dist. 1: 8S. Central... 3,431 1,379 40.2 1.312 67 4.9 554 250 45.1 234 16 6.4 
: Dist. 2: Middle Gulf. . i : 1 1 643 192 29.9 151 41 21.4 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf. . 11,035 1,764 16.0 1,543 221 12.5 1,387 278 20.0 238 40 14.4 
; Dist. 4: L. Gulf-S.W. 22,518 4,421 19.6 3,889 532 12.0 1,313 367 28.0 316 51 13.9 
: Dist. 5: East Central 2 2 ‘ 2 195 78 40.5 74 4 5.1 
é Dist. 6: Northeast... 11,954 1,399 11.7 1,303 96 6.9 883 90 10.2 74 16 17.8 
: Dist. 7-B: N. Central 3 3 3 3 1,887 662 35.1 532 130 19.6 
Dist. 7-C: W. Central. t 4 4 4 491 134 27.3 109 25 18.7 
Dist. 8: West 24,350 1,912 7.9 1,618 294 15.4 2,793 217 7.8 174 43 19.8 | 
Dist. 9: North 29,836 5,414 18.1 4,679 735 13.6 2,652 565 21.3 467 ys 17.3 i 
Dist. 10: Panhandle 6,139 101 1.6 93 8 7.9 1,097 8 0.7 7 1 12.5 i 
Utah 58 36 62.1 32 4 11.1 56 24 42.9 22 2 | 8.3 1 
Virginia 37 6 16.2 4 2 33.3 1 1 100.0 1 
Washington 23 23 100.0 23 1 1 100.0 1 
West Virginia 9,679 65 0.7 43 22 33.8 499 16 3.2 5 11 68.8 
Wyoming 2.154 308 14.3 238 70 22.7 598 146 24.4 128 18 12.3 
Total United States. 353,462 43,490 12.3 38,663 4,827 11.1 38,534 6,680 17.3 5.814 866 13.0 
* Exclusive of #ll tests seeking new pay zones or outposts attempting to extend known fields. 
1 Dist. 2 included with Dist. 4. 2 Dist. 5 included with Dist. 6. 3 Dist. 7-B included with Dist 9. 4 Dist. 7-C included with Dist. 8. 
. . _ 
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West Texas Leads in Regional 


thi and gas prospecting activities 
conducted on a less exten- 
sive the U.S. at» the 
1949 than a vear previous. A 


vere being 
end otf 
total of 


veophysical and core drilling crews 


scale in 
155 
actively engaged in the search for 
geological structures at the 
1949, a decline of 104 from the 
359 crews working at the end of 1948. 
Both geophysical and core drill crews 


vere 
favorable 


‘lose of 


showed a decrease from year ago levels. 


Ot the total of 455 crews working at 
he end of the past year, there were 
429 geophysical crews and 26 core drill 
nits. Geophysical crews were off 49 


ind core drill crews down 14 from veat 
iLO levels. 

Seismic operations continued to ac- 
ount for most of the activity, totaling 
the 1949 in contrast with 
1948. There were 56 


working, 


305 at end of 


‘37 


t4/ al the close of 


sravity meter crews which 
‘ompared with 84 at the end of the pre- 
vious vear, Magnetometer crews totaled 
ight, the same number as were working 


1948, 


lexas was the most active state, hav 


ie end of 


ne 147 geophysical crews and & core 


Geophysical and Core Drilling Activity at End of 1949 and 1948 


drilling crews for a total of 155. At the 
end of 1948 this state had 188 geophysi- 
cal crews and five core drilling crews 
193. West Texas was the 
most active region in the state, having 


for a total of 


71 geophysical crews and 4 core drill 


crews. This represented an increase 
Be sat Fe t 
4 
J e @ y 
Geophysical Activity 
i 
SEISMIC 
ee 
; 
400 — ‘ff 
ba End of 1949 é 
; ' 
_ GY End of 1948 : 
= 300 - 
= 
& 
° 
— 2 
° 
3 
E 
3 GRAVITY 
100 ‘ 
MAGNE- 
TOMETER 
t 
0 i 








over year ago volumes, when this region 
had 69 crews, all geophysical, working. 
There were 67 seismic crews working 
in West Texas on the last day of the 
past vear, in contrast with 57 the pre- 
vious year. Southeast Texas followed 
in activity with 34 geophysical crews, 
31. of of the 


Louisiana was the second most active 


which were seismic type. 


state, having 76 prospecting crews at 


work compared with 103 at the end of 


1948. The state had 63 seismic crews, 
ll gravity units and 2 core drill crews 


working at the end of 1949 
Oklahoma had 34 
decline of 10. Of this number there was 


1 core drill unit, 31 seismic and 2 


crews working, a 
gravity 
meter crews. 


Montana was one of the few states 
eophysi- 


to show an increase, having 21 g 
14 at the 


cal crews working against 
end of 1948. 

Mississippi and Wyoming were other 
active regions. Mississippi had 33 geo- 
physical and core drill units compared 
with 39 a year ago, while Wyoming had 
33 geophysical crews against 57 at the 


1948, 


end of 














: 
(Figures represent number of crews. Source: Interstate Oil Compact Commission) ; 
wee ee —$<$<$<—$<—$<<<——————————————————————————___—___— = ] 
Total : 
Total Geophysical 
Seismic Gravity Magnetometer Geophysical Core Drill and Core Drill 
STATE 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 | 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
\labama. 1 3 l 2 2 § 3 2 8 
\rkansas 7 10 l | | i) 11 3 9 14 
California 14 15 2 3 1 l 17 19 17 19 
Colorado. . 7 5 2 4 9 9 yg 9 
Florida. | ] 1 l l 2 2 
Georgia l ] ] 2 
Illinois 3 2 7 ] l Y s 5 
Indiana 1 l 2 4 t 2 
Kansas t 7 ] 8 10 4 9 12 19 
Louisiana (North) IS 19 6 } 24 22 2 2 26 24 
Louisiana (South) 45 66 ) 13 50 79 50 79 
Michigan 6 6 
Mississippi 23 27 4 6 l 2 2 35 5 4 33 39 
Montana 16 10 5 j 21 14 21 14 
Nebraska : o 5 5 
New Mexico 17 17 2 ; 19 () 19 20 
New York 2 2 2 
North Dakota ; 5 2 l 8 8 
Oklahoma , 31 38 2 2 33 40) ] 4 34 44 
Texas (East) 6 11 5 4 1] 15 2 3 13 18 
Texas ((Southeast) ; 31 $3 3 1] l 34 55 34 55 
-xas (Southwest) : 27 $5 4 } 31 49 2 2 33 | 
Texas (West). 67 57 2 10 2 2 71 69 4 75 69 
Utah.... es 4 l y. 2 8 | 8 i 
Wyoming. . 29 46 } 11 33 57 33 57 
Total 365 427 56 R4 s Ss 429 519 26 10) 455 559 
of ESBS s- ih Ss oe ers pe 
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West Texas Strike Highlights U. S. 





Impact of West Texas Find 
To Linger Throughout 1950 


A drilling and lease play of such boom 
proportions that its impact will be felt 
during 1950 and subsequent years was 
unfolded in West Texas’ Scurry and ad- 
jacent counties during 1949. 

The productive limits of Scurry Coun- 
ty’s reef trend is destined to be mate- 
rially enlarged. Bordering counties have 
scored new fields on the same geological 
strike, and it is reasonably certain that 
more important fields will occur as ex- 
ploration of the Pennsylvanian reefs 
proceeds along a general north-south 
trend on the east side of the Permian 
Basin. 

While the Pennsylvanian reef develop- 
ment accelerated in pace each month, the 
remainder of the district accounted for 
an exceptionally large quota of discov- 
eries, new oil pays and major extensions 
the past vear. The tendency toward out- 
standing strikes occurring in deep struc- 
tures was less pronounced. More coun- 
ties than usual shared in the discoveries. 

Growth of Scurry County’s Pennsyl- 
vanian productive areas during 1949 pro- 
ceeded at an unprecedented rate for the 
district. At the start of the vear the 
county’s deep production consisted of a 
small flowing well completed by Sun 
Oil Company from the 6800-foot Canyon 
in July, 1948, as the discovery for the 
Schattel pool. Three nearby failures 
eliminted this area from further consid- 
eration. 

Magnolia Petroleum Company's Win- 
ston 1, situated 334 miles east, passed 
up promising pay in the 6800-foot Can- 
von reef, and completed November 5, 
1948, as a pumper from the 7400-foot 
Strawn. This lease was due to expire 
before the end of the month. The area 
was officially designated as the Kelly 
field. 

The upturn in Scurry County's deep 
explorations occurred later in November 
when Standard Oil Company of Texas’ 
Brown 1, Lease 2, opened the North 
Snyder field 12 miles north of the Kelly 
l-well area with a natural flow from the 
Canyon reef at 6260-414 feet. In view of 
the company’s large supporting lease 
block this Pennsylvanian area was not 
generally expected to expand beyond its 
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acreage. Previous Pennsyivanian fields 
in the Permian Basin had proved to be 
comparatively small in area, and a large 
majority were disappointing in crude 
vield and productive area. 

Conversion of Scurry County into a 
major sweet crude reserve progressed 
rapidly in 1949, At the close of the first 
week of the year Lion Oil Company 
completed Me!.aughlin 2 as the discov- 
ery for the Diamond M field from Can- 
von reef at 6569-6614 feet. This placed 
production near the west side of the 
county and 31% miles northwest of the 
Schattel 1l-well pool, nearest Pennsy!1- 
vanian producing area. By mid-January 
Magnolia’s H. G. Moore 1 enlarged the 
Kelly field 174 miles northwest of its 
Strawn - pay discovery, by completing 
the first Canyon reef producer :t 6845- 
65 feet. 

Exploration of the reef on the west 
side of the county accounted for anothe 
sector early in March when Humble Oil 
& Refining Company's Bishop 1 opened 
the Sharon Ridge-Canyon field) from 
prolific Canyon perforations at 6650-79 
feet. An interval of three miles sepa- 
rated this strike from the Diamond M 
field to the north, but the gap has since 
been shortened and will be closed by 
continuous production. 

The advance of the North Snyder field 
towards the Kelly area occurred in long 
extensions. Sunray Oil Corporation 
Ryan-Hays and Burke’s Brown 1 moved 
Canyon production 21% miles south in 
April. W. A. Moncrief-Bob Hope-Bing 
Crosby and Paul Teas combined in drill- 
ing a 13¢-mile outpost in August, while 
the two areas were linked two months 
later by Standard-Fryer Drilling Com- 
pany et al’s Wilkinson 1, 
miles southwest of nearest North Snyder 


situated 21% 


production and three miles northwest of 
Kelly-Canyon production. The linking 
of the Kelly and Diamond M Canyon 
areas was accomplished by a series of 
outpost tests, with Newman Brothers 
Drilling Company - Alaska Steamship 
Company and Calvert Corporation ac- 
counting for two, while S. B. Roberts 
et al filled in between the latter two. 

Between 45,000 and 50,000 acres of 
Pennsylvanian producing area was con- 
firmed for Scurry County during 1949 
through the linking of the established 
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areas and the newer strikes. The quota 
ot dry holes exacted in the effort proved 
negligible. Pay thickness and ability to 
produce varies considerably over this 
expansive area, but the entire acreage 
qualifies as being commercially produc- 
tive. The North Snyder sector affords 
the greatest reef development above the 
oil-water contact. The presence of from 
300 to 500 feet of broken pay section is 
common-place. A single well on the east 
edge of the field has an estimated 768- 
foot section of broken pay from top of 
the Canyon reef to the assumed wate: 
table, although it only penetrated 608 
feet of the reef. 

Other Scurry County developments 
during 1949 included the opening of 
three widely separated Ellenburge: 
pools; and a pumping Mississippian dis- 
covery. Oil production from the Straw: 
was developed on the east side of the 
North Snyder area, but outside the Can 
yon producing contour. Oil flow’ fron 
the Strawn was developed on the sout! 
east side of the Kelly field, while thi 
Diamond M_ field listed pumping pri 
duction from the 3200-foot Clear Fork 

Continuation of the Canyon reef pro- 
duction along a north by east trend 
from the North Snyder area into Kent 
County for an eight-mile expansion ap- 
peared likely at the close of the vea 
J. A. Chapman Producing Company's 
Cogdell 1, near the south line of Kent 
County, created this possibility in mak 
ing a flowing well from Canyon reef at 
6800-57 feet. This zone falls within the 
producing contour of the nearest field 
wells. An aggressive exploratory cam- 
paign is getting under way along thx 
reef trend through Kent County and 
into counties beyond. 

Borden County accounted for 2 Pem 
svlvanian reef discoveries, 2 unimportant 
Lower Permian strikes, and a Siluria 
flowing discovery, which was later dis- 
counted by offset failures. The 8100-foot 
Pennsylvanian reef strike in the Good 
area is a substantial addition to crud¢ 
reserves, but probably small in area 
Amerada Petroleum Corporation’s Von 
Roeder 1, near the east edge of the 
county and four miles west by south of 
the Sharon Ridge-Canyon field, may 
prove to be a continuation of the Scurry 
County reef trend. Relationship of this 
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discovery to the nearby field is compli- 
cated due to completion being made at 
7100-10 feet, and below the first water 
in the Canyon series. The upper section 
also showed possible production. Scurry 
County operators are impressed by the 
ability of this well to produce from the 
Canyon above and below the first water 
table. 

A similar situation for the same gen- 
eral area arose when Standard of Texas’ 
Dunn 1, Northwestern Mitchell County 
wildcat and nine miles south by west of 
the Sharon Ridge-Canyon field, devel- 
oped flowing production from _perfora- 
tions at 7565-83 feet in Canyon, topped 
at 7380 feet. Water trouble developed 
later, and the well will be reworked. 
Mitchell County listed its first Ellen- 
burger strike with the completion of 
Superior Oil Company’s Dockery 1, and 
the company’s second well advanced 
production 134 miles northeast. 

Outstanding discoveries in the Central 
Platform and Midland Basin sectors of 
West Texas consisted of the Pegasus 
multi-pay deep field, centering upon the 
Upton-Midland County line; and the 
Flanagan multi-pay field, Gaines Coun- 
ty. Nearby Doss and Robertson fields 
added new pays from the Canyon and 
Devonian-Ellenburger zones, respective- 
lv. The Spraberry sand zone of the mid- 
dle Permian made progress in becom- 
ing an important source of production 
and future development in Dawson and 
Midland counties. 

\ rival for Scurry County in proving 
a large area for future development in- 
volves the the Clear Fork 
“5600” pay on the south and southwest 
flanks of the Goldsmith field, Ector 
County. More than 100 wells are to be 
drilled in this area as result of a three- 


spread of 


mile south extension by Fd. C. Lawson 


et al’s Barrow 1, and an equally impor- 
tant extension to the southwest of the 
main field by Forest Oil Corporation. 


New Mexico Deep Discoveries 
Assure Heavy Development 

Deep prospecting in Lea County sec- 
New Mexico for an 
impressive list of oil discoveries that will 
considerable drilling before 
these new areas are fully developed. 
Other than a pending 7600-foot Dakota 
sand pumping discovery in Rio Arriba 


tor of accounted 


result in 


County, oil development in the remain- 
An iso- 
was 


der of the state was uneventful 
lated wildcat in Chaves County 
awaiting final completion as a_ small 
gasser. 

Seven of the new oil fields uncovered 
in Lea County produce below the 9400- 
additional 


level, and others have 


pays that will result in the drilling of 


foot 


twin wells. 
Two significant oil strikes were made 
in the west portion of Lea County by 
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Amerada Petroleum Corporation. The 
Bagley area was proved for flush pro- 
duction from the Siluro/Devonian at 
10,965 feet, and the 9000-foot Pennsyl- 
vanian became an extra source of sweet 
crude. The company opened the High- 
tower area 31%4 miles south flowing 
57-gravity oil from the 10,100-foot Devo- 
nian. Expiring leases require consider- 
able development in both areas. A third 
deep strike by the company involved the 
discovery of the Knowles field from the 
12,600-foot Devonian in the east portion 
of the county 

\ large producing area is expected to 
result from the discovery of the Denton 
11,400-foot Devonian field by McAlester 
Fuel Company. An east outpost has con- 
firmed the area for 11,300-foot Missis- 
sippian oil flow. Short term leases are 
a factor in speeding up development. 

An expansive oil area is in prospect 
for the Bough field, where the 9600-foot 
Pennsylvanian yields flowing produc- 
tion. This formation was also confirmed 
for production in the nearby Cross 
Roads field. 

Activity within and adjacent to the 
older producing sectors of the county 
resulted in the opening of the 7000-foot 
House field, which promises to expand 
into a sizeable area. The addition of the 
North Drinkard 6700-foot Yeso oil area 
was followed by competitive drilling 
that has not run its course. The south- 
east portion of the county listed a pro- 
ductive Ellenburger strike at 9700 feet 
by Stanolind Oil & Gas Company, which 
also proved the depleted Dublin area for 
a small Devonian producer at 9500 feet 


Texas Panhandle Advances 
Deep-Production Campaign 

The anticipated deep-production cam- 
paign in the Panhandle made 


definite progress during the past year, 


Texas 


but adverse developments checked the 
momentum and enthusiasm of the par- 
ticipating companies and operators. 
The Anadarko Basin sector of the dis- 
trict confirmed the deep 
production in listing a flowing oil com- 
pletion from the 8900-foot Mississippian 


that was carried over from the previous 


presence of 


year in order to test lower zones. The 
listed its first high - 
sweet gas strikes from the 
vanian, and an oil strike from the latter 


district pressure 


Pennsyl- 


is awaiting completion. 

Failure of the Mississippian oil strike 
made by Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
on the Lips prospect, Roberts County, 
to maintain its steady flow after com- 
pleting in April as the first deep 
discovery for the district caused the can- 
cellation of an ambitious drilling pro- 
gram on nearby acreage. A crude trans- 
portation and market problem arose 
when it developed that this 35-gravity 
sweet crude congeals at 82° F. The com- 


pany’s confirmation test, situated a mile 
northwest, missed the oil zone, but 
plugged back for completion as a 41 
million cubic foot sweet gasser from 
Pennsylvanian at 8110-65 feet, thereby 
confirming the presence of an impor- 
tant high-pressure gas reserve that will 
eventually be utilized in supplying the 
numerous gas transmission lines extend- 
ing from the district. 

The district’s deep producing gas re- 
serve outlook was further enhanced in 
May when Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany’s M. J. Boney-Katheryn 1-A, 
southeastern Sherman County, recorded 
a potential of 19,350,000 cubic feet of 
sweet gas daily from Pennsylvanian 
perforations at 5312-425 feet after plug- 
ging back from granite. A maximum 
flow of 2,700,000 cubic feet of gas daily 
was developed from perforations at 6050- 
6080 feet, but excluded to complete from 
the higher and more productive zone. 

Phillips Petroleum Company's Wil- 
liams-Willclo 1, two miles southeast and 
lower structurally than its Sherman 
County gas discovery, missed the Penn- 
sylvanian gas in drilling to 6464 feet. 
The hole was plugged back, and is in 
process of completion as a 39-gravity 
oil pumper from perforations at 5844-80 


feet. 


North, West Central Texas 
Areas to Be Highly Active 

New fields and extensions tapped in 
1949 have stimulated prospecting in 
North Central and West Central Texas 
to an extent that the area will be among 
the most active in the state this year 

Deep Pennsylvanian and Mississippian 
zones accounted for the bulk of the dis- 
coveries and new pays. Large-scale em- 
ployment of geophysical crews for de- 
tailing small structures resulted in an 
unusual number of oil and gas discov- 
eries from these zones in Throckmorton, 
Stephens and Shackelford counties. All 
productive 
cau- 


small in 
conducted 


are comparatively 
area. Development is 
tiously because of the dry hole hazards 
Taylor, Coleman and Haskell 
counties contributed their usual large 
volume of shallow and semi-shallow oil 


Jones, 


discoveries. 
Enlargement of the North 
Texas district’s deep production borders 


Central 


made progress through the discovery of 
oil and gas areas in Comanche, Erath, 
Parker, Nolan and Fisher counties. 
Opening of the Pardue multi-pay oil 
area in northeastern Fisher County was 
a standout development, while the near- 
by Round Top multi-pay field registered 
a steady expansion. Both produce from 
reef-type structures. Nolan County listed 
a Strawn and Ellenburger strike to 
the interval of non-productive 
this the West 


shorten 
territory between 
Texas district. 


and 
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Deep Production Replacing 
Shallow Pay in North Texas 

North Texas exceeded its normal an- 
nual volume of discoveries and new oil 
pays during 1949. Majority of 
strikes occurred in deep Pennsylvanian, 


these 


Mississippian and Ellenburger zones that 
are steadily replacing the shallow fields 
as the district’s main source of oil pro- 
duction for the future. 

Preliminary appraisal of these new 
fields indicates that none are likely to 
expand into large producing areas. Near- 
ly all are adjacent to established fields, 
or within clusters of dry holes. Even 
though small in area each new strike 
will attract followup developments that 
will give the district a large backlog of 
future drilling in the aggregate 

Ability to uncover new fields in par- 
tially condemned areas emphasizes the 
degree of efficiency in applying subsur- 
face geology and geophysics. This com- 
bination of effort was particularly effec 
tive in Archer, Clay, Jack, Montague, 
Cooke and Young counties. The practice 
will continue indefinitely if crude prices 
remain at a favorable level 

Eastern Jack County was a major 
contributor of new deep fields and addi- 
tions to productive areas. Exploratory 
work was stimulated through an over- 
lapping play stirred up by the expansion 
ot Wise County’s Chico district fields 
into a large Bend conglomerate oil and 
gas area. 


Major Develooment Unlikely 
In New East Texas Areas 


New producing areas registered by 
Fast Texas were above normal in vol 
ume for the year, but a preliminary ap- 
praisal discounts the possibiilty of any 
ot these strikes being expanded into 
important reserves. 

Majority of the oil discoveries yield 
low-gravity crude in line with a trend 
that has been evident for several years 
in the district. This type of crude is 
nearing the saturation point in market 
demand and transportation facilities 
available, so development of the heavy- 
oil producing areas is generally on a re- 
stricted basis. 

The 19-year-old Kast Texas field was 
a big contributor of new wells from its 
regular Woodbine pay during the past 
vear as a result of relaxation of well- 
spacing restrictions. New 
added at about the same rate as wells 
were plugged in the water-flooded sec- 
tors of the giant field. Productive area 
ot the field is steadily shrinking as the 
water table advances from the west and 
northwest. The new wells are within the 
field’s limits established some years pre- 
vious, and serve to equalize drainage 
with adjacent leases. This inside drilling 
of wells will continue at a substantial 
rate during the current vear. 


wells were 
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Opening of five oil areas in Wood 
County from the sub-Clarksville sand 
assures this county a long-range drilling 
program in developing and defining 
these new fields. The discoveries involve 
faulted structures that generally are ex- 
tremely narrow. Occasionally the under- 
lying Woodbine sand also yields oil in 
localized areas, so some of the new 
strikes may attain greater significance 
as development proceeds. Wood County 
exploration along known fault trends 
has been highly successful, and more 
fields will likely be found as wildcatting 
progresses beyond discoveries made the 
past year. The county has paced the dis- 
trict in volume of wildcatting and field 
operations, excepting the East Texas 
field, for several years. It will retain 
this position indefinitely. 

Deep prospecting uncovered the Ten- 
nessee Colony field, Anderson County, 
and the Red Springs field, Smith Coun- 
tv. Both have flowing high-gravity oil 
production from the Upper Rodessa, 
and gas-condensate from the Lower Ro- 
dessa. The extent of their productive 
area is speculative. Deep gas discov- 
eries were recorded in Nacogdoches, 
Harrison, Panola and Freestone coun- 
ties. The Stewards Mill field in the lat- 
ter county added the Pettit as a source 


of gas-condensate production 


South Texas Gas Discoveries 
To Be Developed This Year 

Numerous South Texas discoveries in 
1949 foretell much development in 1950, 
particularly of gas reserves. 

There was quantity, if not quality, in 
discoveries in this area during 1949. The 
strikes ranged from grass roots to 10,000 
feet, though most were from 4000 to 
8000 feet, which are attractive depths for 
immediate development. 

Pacing the new discoveries was Duval 
County with Starr, Nueces and Goliad 
counties following. The three-county re- 
gion of Victoria, Lavaca and Calhoun 
also was the scene of new development. 

Shallowest strike was the discovery of 
Caldwell 
County at 670 feet. A well near Lund, 
Travis County, also vielded oil from 
980 feet. 

Deepest discovery was made by Quin- 


oil in the Staples area of 


tana Petroleum Company in San Pa- 
tricio County, where a gas well was 
completed at 9984 feet. 

Probably the most important develop- 
inent during the vear was Humble Oil & 
Refining Company’s continued success- 
ful wildcat campaign on the King Ranch 
in Brooks, Kenedy and Kleberg coun- 
ties. Numerous new oil and gas discov- 
eries were made by Humble as well as 
the discovery of new producing zones in 
known fields. 

In Duval County, nine oil pools were 
opened and seven gas reserves. Drilling 
in this county is comparatively shallow 





and the pools are quickly developed and 
do not cover much acreage. 

Goliad County, almost a newcomer to 
the oil producing column, was the scene 
of much development. However, most 
of the discoveries were confined to the 
gas-condensate class. Production is from 
the Yegua and Wilcox zones. 

Drilling in the La Copita pool paced 
developments in Starr County. Six new 
sands yielded oil during the year. They 
ranged in depth from 4844 to 6834 feet. 
Four oil pools and two gas fields were 
uncovered. 

A major discovery for the Rio Grande 
Valley was made in the La Sal Vieja 
area in Willacy County by J. S. Aber- 
crombie Company. The discovery well 
flowed oil from 8329-44 feet. 


Heavy Drilling Expected on 
Flanks of Texas Coast Domes 


Drilling success in 1949 along the 
flanks of established salt domes will 
cause brisk exploration of this variety 
on the Texas Gulf Coast during 1950. 

This dome flank drilling helped make 
1949 probably the most successful post- 
war year in the discovery of more oil 
and gas reserves. Wildcatting brought 
results in almost every county in the 
area, with most of the success concen- 
trated along the Wilcox trend. 

The old year also saw the first suc- 
cessful completion of a producing well 
in the Texas tidelands. Stanolind, Mel- 
ben and Ohio No. 1 State, lease 31700, 
18 miles southwest of Galveston, flowed 
gas and condensate from 5964 feet. 

However, a second test drilled from 
the same platform was abandoned as 
dry below 10,000 feet, and it is doubtful 
if the companies will push their explo- 
ration in the Gulf. 

Discoveries of gas reserves paced all 
exploration work in this area. No less 
than 25 pools were found. 

Classed as the major oil discovery of 
the vear is Houston Oil Company of 
Texas’ and American Republics Corpo- 
ration’s strike in the East Village Mills 
area, Hardin County. 

The operators’ Nona Fletcher Lumber 
Company was completed in the Wilcox 
sand at 7058-66 feet. The pool has been 
steadily developed by the discoverers 
and Humble Oil & Refining Company. 
\t the end of the year, the pool had 17 
producers and one dry hole had been 
drilled. 

The discovery well also showed pro- 
duction from the Yegua which may lead 
to multiple-zone production. 

Although gas and condensate produc- 
tion already had been uncovered in the 
New Ulm area of Austin County, Me- 
Carthy Oil and Gas Corporation opened 
oil production in the sector when Schil- 
ler 1 flowed from 9467-85 feet. A con- 
firmation well now is being drilled. 

On the heretofore barren Big Hill 
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Dome, Jefferson County, Bering Com- 
pany and J. C. Wynne completed Mary 
FE. Fitzhugh 1-A at 4980-86 feet. A sec- 
ond oil producer was completed at 4670- 
4675 feet. 

The first discovery for Grimes County 
was made by E. G. Goforth of Houston. 
The operator’s Fee 1, Todd area, flowed 
about 3 million cubic feet of gas daily 
and some condensate at 7604-10 feet. 

One of the most widely developed 
areas during the year was the southeast 
segment of the South Gillock field, Gal- 
veston County, by Pan American Pro- 
duction Company. 


South Louisiana Tidelands 
To Get Major Development 

Continued development of tidelands 
and major inshore discoveries is para- 
mount in plans of operators active in 
South Louisiana. 

Fifteen discoveries, including new pay 
sands, were made in the Gulf during 
1949, 

Deepest discovery for South Louisiana 
was the opening of an oil sand at 14,- 
015-25 feet in the Weeks Island field, 
Iberia Parish, by Shell Oil Company. 

An important shallow discovery was 
of a gas field opened at 2169-82 feet by 
Humble Oil & Refining Company at 
Pelican Island, Plaquemines Parish. 

Principal development in the Gulf was 
by The California Company in the Bay 
Marchand area off the La- 
fourche Parish. The discovery well was 
completed in Block 2 at 2873-92 feet. 
However, new sands developed 
during the year at 3900-25, 5020-66 and 
5048-92 feet. 

The area in the Gulf off 
Parish also yielded two oil pools and 


coast of 


were 


Cameron 


one gas pool. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., dis- 
covered oil in Block 33 at 10,390-408 
feet. Stanolind Oil & Gas Company 
opened the Block 45 pool with oil pro- 
duction at 8738-48 feet. 

\ gas and condensate strike was made 
by The Superior Oil Company at 7150- 
60 feet. 

Gas was discovered by Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Company in Block 110 off 
Iberia Parish at 9970-72 feet. 

New oil sands were opened by Hum- 
ble in the Caminada Pass and Grand 
Isle Block 18 pools off Jefferson Parish. 

Sarnsdall Oil Company found oil in 
a wildcat drilled in Breton Sound Block 
32, Plaquemines Parish, at 5802-04 feet. 

The Texas Company has developed 
a major oil field in the Fordoche area 
of Pointe Coupee Parish. The company’s 
Joseph Oscar Long et al 1, opened the 
held by flowing from 8282-90 feet. The 
next three tests drilled by the company 
found new oil sands. 

Wilcox sand production at 5500 feet 


was discovered by Union Producing 
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Company and M. H. Marr in the Big 
Island area of Rapides Parish. Produc- 
tion has been confirmed with a second 
producer and development is continuing. 


Extension of Smackover Is 
Major North Louisiana Goal 

Attempts to extend Smackover lime 
production from North Louisiana into 
Arkansas promise the most important 
exploration work for the year in North 
Louisiana. 

Late in 1949, Hunt Oil Company com- 
pleted S. W. Owens 2, 12-23-7w, Clai- 
borne Parish, to extend Smackover pay 
in the East Haynesville field about 2% 
miles northeast and nearer the Arkansas 
line. 

On the last day of the old year Hunt, 
trying to extend the prolific deep lime pay 
even farther north and Ar- 
kansas, spotted a Smackover lime wild- 
cat, Leroy Ware 1, in 7-23-6w. 

This extension overshadowed the dis- 
covery of two fields in the Shreveport 
area. One was the Dykesville in Webster 


closer to 


Parish near Haynesville, discovered by 
Barnsdall Oil Company. 

The other field was the South Sarepta, 
Bossier Parish, discovered by Bransdall, 
Sohio Petroleum Company & G. H. 
Murphy’s Ardis 1, 27-22-11w. 

Another Smackover completion near 
the Arkansas line was in Union Parish 
near the small town of Randolph. The 
well is the Zach Brooks Drilling Com- 
pany’s Mrs. Dora Nelson 1, 29-23-3w. 

Opening of two fields in Concordia 
Parish, near the Mississippi border, will 
give impetus to further exploratory drill- 
ing in that area. 

Last of the two areas opened was the 
Vidalia, and two tests are already going 
down. Production is from the Wilcox. 

Preceding the Vidalis 
field was the finding of the Chaney lakes 
field by Gulf Refining Company and 
Hunt Oil Company. Producing zone 
was also the Wilcox. 

Most active spot in the northern part 
of the state has been the West Catahoula 
lake field of La Salle Parish. Presently, 
there are eight locations in the field, all 
by H. L. Hunt Company. 

Another which 
the limelight for exploratory drilling is 


discovery of 


area may come into 


Barksdale field. A hearing was held 
in September on the possibility of drill- 
ing to protect the government from 


drainage by wells on adjacent land with- 
cut interfering with the primary mission 
of the air base. 

Impetus to such a plan was boosted 
again during 1949 by the completion of 
wells just outside the limits of Bossier 
City and near the base in what is known 
as the Shreveport extension area. 

First well was the McAlester Fuel 
Company’s Waller Estate A-1, in 27-18- 
13w. Then a well directly south of it 
was completed and now one west of it 


has been brought in. There are now two 
locations in the area. All the wells are 
producing from the Pettit lime around 


5550 feet. 


Arkansas Exploration Due 

To Continue Rapid Pace 
Exploration in Arkansas is expected 

to continue in 1950 at about the same 

heavy pace maintained during 1949. 
Arkansas reported the first major dis- 

covery in the Shreveport area for the 

year with opening of the Pine Tree field, 


Columbia County, by Lion Oil Com- 
pany’s Story in 29-18s-19w. 
Three other discoveries in Arkansas 


during 1949 were the Spotville field in 
Columbia by McAlester Fuel Company 
and Curtis Kinards T. O. Giles Estate 
A-1 in 6-18s-18w; Curry field in Ouachita 
by Burnett Drilling Company’s Kate 
Curry in 5-15s-19w; and Loutre Creek 
in Union by MacMillan Petroleum, Ma- 
rine Oil Company and Zach Brooks 
Drilling Company's Cleg Nash et al, in 
35-18s-15w. 
Columbia and 
continue to pace the state in deep wild- 


Union counties will 
cat tests. 

From the current trend it appears that 
the will the greatest 
play of any of the zones. Smackover pay 


Smackover gain 
is usually obtained around 8000 feet in 
this area. 

Farther north in Arkansas there may 
be extensive drilling for gas, as no other 
wells have been completed in the two gas 
fields discovered in 1949. 

Largest of the two discovery wells 
was the Arkansas Louisiana Gas Com- 
pany’s Ralph 27-9n-28w, 
Franklin County, which opened the Cecil 
field. Potential was 7 million cubic feet 


Barton in 


daily. 

The other gas field found was the 
Rudy in Crawford County, opened by 
Sher Development Inc’s Mrs. Ethel 


Hicks 1, in 31-10n-3lw. 


Year-End Spurt in Activity 
Maintained in Mississippi 


A vear-end spurt in wildcat activity, 
made in the face of numerous disap- 
pointments, seemed likely to carry over 
into the new year in Mississippi. 

Noteworthy in stimulating exploration 
was the discovery by Red Wing Drilling 
Company of the seventh strike of the 
year at Smith 1, north of 
Laurel, Jones County. Initial potential 
was 2,320,000 cubic feet of gas and about 
11 barrels of condensate daily from the 
Futaw at 5505-40 feet. 

Several new wildcats staked late in 
the year included Danciger Oil and Re- 
fining Company’s Jefferson County test, 
which was headed for 10,200 feet. 

Big Chief Drilling Company and others 
opened a field in Lincoln County with 
Zeigler 1, which flowed 375 barrels of 
oil daily on test. Nearest production was 


six miles 
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the Mallalieu field, 2% miles northwest. 

\ Stanolind Oil & Gas Company test 
in Jefferson County tapped the Tusca- 
loosa for 17 barrels of 36.7 gravity oil 
per hour. 

Largest producer of the year was The 
California Company’s Bass Unit 1, Bude 
field, Franklin County. The test flowed 
604 barrels of 43.8-gravity oil in 24 hours 
to revive interest in the field which had 
lagged with the completion of several 
dry holes since its discovery in February. 


Oklahoma Operators Expect 
Year of Heavy Development 
Oklahoma producers were optimistic 
about 1950 as they looked back on a 
vear that saw pool development reach 
a new high with intensive work center- 
ing on the Golden Trend area of south- 
ern Oklahoma and in the new Elk City 
pool in the western section of the state. 
At year’s end the Golden Trend region 
had been proven for 25 miles in a north- 
west-southeast direction comprising a 
series of oil pools of varying size, but 
all representing impressive reserves. 
\nother 
chalked up in the Ringwood pool of 
Major County, along the northern rim 
of the Anadarko Basin with more than 
a score of wells producing from Penn- 


interesting development was 


svlvania sands. 

Some of the outstanding pool openers 
in Oklahoma during 1949 included Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation's Wil- 
cox sand strike in Grant County, NE 
NE NE 1-25n-5w, flowing 1200 barrels 
of oil per day on initial test from 5817- 
48 feet. Gulf Oil Corporation et al opened 
the Pecan Grove pool in Hughes County 
from the Cromwell section at 3320-45 
feet. The well gauged 8 million cubic 
feet of gas and 12 barrels of condensate 
daily. 

In the old Okfuskee County region, 
scene of some of the state’s earliest dis- 
coveries, Falcon-Seaboard Drilling Com- 
pany registered a spectacular strike in 
SE SE SW 14-13n-8e, where a wildcat 
surrounded by dry holes hit pay in the 
Cromwell at 3936-45 feet to produce on 
initial test about 250 barrels of oil daily. 
Another old area which reported an ex- 
tension was in the Broken Arrow dis- 
trict in southern Tulsa County where a 
shallow Dutcher sand test produced 35 
barrels of oil daily. These and similar 
ventures in the old area such as Creek, 
Seminole, Okmulgee and Tulsa coun- 
ties, witnessed a re-activation of effort 
with unusual success. 

In Garvin County, scene of extensive 
development during the past two years, 
Davon Oil Company opened the South 
Panther Creek pool and Max L. Pray 
gave the state the Southeast Lindsay 
pool. In Garvin, Stephens and Carter 
counties operators and drilling contrac- 
tors had the heaviest concentration of 
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tools running in the state with a vigor- 
ous drilling program predicted at year’s 
end and certain to carry through 1950. 

To the north of Garvin and in Mc- 
Clain County where The Carter Oil 
Company’s initial deep tests four years 
ago sparked the activity which eventu- 
ally opened up the Golden Trend area, 
Cities Service Oil Company opened the 
East Bradley pool in 29-5n-4w with 
Dacus 1, which flowed from the Bromide 
at 11,180-368 feet for 110 barrels of 
oil daily. 

Operators seemed content in 1949 to 
test shallow zones with 5000 feet as 
the average depth in the more active 
areas. However, W. O. Allen of Tulsa 
announced a projected 14,000-foot test 
in Ellis County in the western reaches 
of the state, following an intensive leas- 
ing campaign. Shell Oil Company’s suc- 
cess in the Elk City pool is believed to 
have set the stage for a number of ex- 
ceptionally deep wells in Western Okla- 
homa during the coming year. 


Huaoton Field May Repeat 
As Brightest Spot in Kansas 


Hugoton gas field was the industry's 
bright spot in Kansas during 1949 and 
is likely to repeat in 1950. 

There, gas sales totaled approximately 
260 trillion feet with a cash value of 
approximately $16 million for a 21 per- 
cent increase over the previous year. 
\s in Oklahoma, the Hugoton produc- 
ers and carriers experienced a crisis in 
wellhead prices when the Kansas regu- 
latory body issued an order early in 
1949 setting a minimum field price of & 
cents per thousand cubic feet for Hugo- 
ton gas. This was contested by trans- 
mission companies, who lost the first 
bout but carried their case to the Kan 
sas Supreme Court. 

Kansas, like other Mid-Continent oil 
producing states, met the oil import 
threat by curtailing production. This 
was a hard blow for the independents, 
who drilled most of the wells. 

The. Carter Oil 
exploration throughout northeast Kan- 
sas with its strike in the Forest City 
Basin side of the Nemaha Uplift to 
open new production in Waubaunsee 
County. In this area, where about 45 
dry holes had been drilled during the 


Company sparked 


past few years, Carter opened the Davis 
Ranch pool which, at year’s end, had 
nine producers, each rated at maximum 
producing capacity of 3000 barrels. 

Among the more outstanding field 
developments during 1949 were the 
Borland field operations in southern 
Rooks County and along the central- 
northwest portion of the Central Kan- 
sas Uplift. 

Farther north, B. & R. Drilling Com- 
pany, Inc., et al’s Huffstutter 1, opened 
the Huffstutter pool with a test which 





produced 100 barrels of oil per day in 
the Lansing-Kansas City lime. A few 
miles south of the Nebraska line the 
field marks the northwest production 
Uplift and has 
played an important role in focusing 


boundary along the 
attention to possible developments far- 
ther north. 


Illinois Exploratory Drilling 
May Exceed Activity of 1949 


If price structures remain normal and 
possible coal shortages do not reduce 
steel production, exploratory drilling in 
Illinois should equal or exceed the rate 
established in 1949. 

Probably outstanding among 1949 de- 
velopments were discoveries in Wayne, 
Marion and Fayette counties. All hold 
promise that similar finds will be made 
during the next 12 months. 

In Wayne County, Illinois Mid-Con- 
tinent and Aurora Gasoline Company’s 
Richardson 1, 9-1n-5e, opened the South 
Zenith pool with initial production of 
675 barrels of oil daily from McClosky 
lime at 3000-10 feet. 

In Marion County, The Texas Com- 
pany’s Franke-Mayer 1, 3-In-le, opened 
the multiple-pay Raccoon Lake pool. 
The discovery was completed in Rosi- 
clare and McClosky for 215 barrels. 
Since the discovery triple production 
has been found with Cypress pay. 

In Fayette County, W. L. Beldon’s 
Grames 1 was the first of three exten- 
sions of the Loudon pool. 


Exploration in Indiana Due 
To Keep Pace With Old Year's 

Indiana had an excellent year for 
discoveries and indications are that ex- 
ploratory work will remain on a level 
with last year. 

Here again price structure will have 
a bearing as it does in Illinois and the 
Western Kentucky area. However, pro- 
duction is not restricted in the Tri-State 
area and this will be a boon to drilling 
for new fields. 

Two outstanding discoveries in 1949 
were the Marts pool in Sullivan County 
and the Black Hawk pool in Vigo 
County. 

Dome Gas Company’s 
initialed only 50 barrels per day to open 
the Marts pool, but production was 
from the Devonian lime topped at 2080 
feet. Other wells drilled in the pool 
later were much better producers and 
the area is still active. It led to greater 
interest in Devonian possibilities in the 
state and much work in the lime is 


Bollinger 1 


anticipated this year. 

Gwilliam Drilling Company's Hunk- 
work initialed 100 barrels daily in De- 
vonian lime at 1845-75 to open the 
Black Hawk pool and give Devonian 
drilling another boost in the state. 
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JOY'S new #150 Motorized Drill Rig is designed 
for heavy-duty seismograph, electrical logging, 
structure testing and shallow water well drilling — 
down to 1500 feet. It incorporates the most 
modern improvements in drill rig design—has 
proved Itself outstanding in the field within its 
capacity range. Note these exclusive features: 


* All chains are ell-bath lubricated and run in 












oll-tight cases. 
* Equipped : ‘conventional oll-bath rotary 

we ay ee i. poe 14 

inches. > 2 
* Mast and lowering cylinders 
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the up or down stroke. 4 
* Main drum clutch and sand-ree! clutch use " \\ 
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The efficient and highly portable #150 Motorized Drill Rig on the job. 
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Kentucky Expects Good Year 
As Fuel Demand Sharpens 


The factors which may effect explora 
tory drilling in Western Kentucky are 
the same as in Illinois and Indiana 

Kentucky, extremely coal conscious, 
looks forward to a good year in drilling 
as the demand for oil fuel increases 
with the coal shortage. 

One of the most important discoveries 
1 1949 was the East Caney-Mound 
pool. Delta Drilling Company’s Walker 
1, Union County, opened the area with 
i McClosky lime well which initialed 
370 barrels per day at a depth of 2510-20 


feet 


Decline in Ohio Exploratory 
Drilling Is Probable for 1950 


4 decline in Ohio drilling is probable 
during 1950. Although there are large 
unexplored areas in the state, particu- 
larly in the deeper sands, there is little 
much drilling, as it is 
expected that should 
productive it would be of gas. The price 
differential there is 
enough undrilled oil acreage to last for 


to encourage 
these areas be 
favors oil, and 


several years. 
County found a 


in the Trenton 


A wildcat in Erie 


small amount of oil 
limestone and two wells, one mile and 
two miles west, have been started, A 
small pool was found in eastern Vinton 
County, but production is too small to 
cause much drilling. 

A gas pool, discovered in southwest- 
ern Lorain County, is showing promise 
of being of some extent and will be 


leveloped this year. An encouraging 


vas well near Ravenna in Portage 
County was brought in near the end of 
the year and should be the cause of 
some development. 

The Pennsylvania grade areas of 
Perry County and the Corning Grade 
areas of Licking and Knox Counties 
will continue to be, for this year, the 


most active in the state. 


Michigan Exploratory Work 
Due to Maintain Same Rate 
Exploratory drilling in Michigan 
should continue 1950 at the 
relatively same rate as last year. None 
of the 1949 discoveries indicates large 
drilling which 


through 


reserves. Independent 
makes up a fairly high proportion of 
wildcat work in the state will be influ- 
Present prices 


enced by crude prices. 


have encouraged exploratory work in 


areas not 
serves but a down movement of prices 


expected to deliver big re- 


could seriously disturb such activities. 
Development the past year produced 

a number of smal] fields, most of which 

are relatively near older fields. 
Chief interest of the year centered on 
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new developments in the  5000-foot 
Richfield horizon in Gladwin, Bay and 
Ogemaw counties. Eight wells ranging 
in potential 100 to 1500 barrels 
per day were developed in the South 
Adams field from the Richfield section 
probably is 


from 


but the productive area 


limited to parts of four sections. 


Californians Take Cautious 
View of Prospects for 1950 


California operators are taking a cau- 
tious view of 1950 prospects, though 
1949 was the second most active year 
in the state’s oil history. 

Over-production of heavy oil and, to 
a lesser extent, light oil, plus agitation 
for a state control law or conservation 
act have caused operators to be con- 
servative on new drilling commitments. 

In general, however, it would appear 
that wildcatting will approximate the 
1949 rate. Development drilling, on the 
other hand, is expected to be off by 5 
to 40 percent, depending upon the indi- 
vidual company situation. Total number 
of new wells in 1950 may be off from 
15 to 25 percent. 

It is noteworthy that in the first 15 
days of 1950, applications to drill new 
wells in California were down 51 per- 
cent from the same period last year. 
Re-drilling and deepening jobs were off 
58 percent for the same period. 

Heavy oil fields are suffering the 
most drastic cut back in development 
However, despite heavy shutins 


1949, 


work. 
during inventories of all oils 
soared. 

A further deterrent to drilling in 
heavy oil fields was the 1949 price de- 
cline. However, some operators believe 
the price condition will be settled by a 
state control measure this summer. 

Wildcatting for light gravity oil prob- 
ably will be the focal point of most ex- 
effort. The Cuyama Valley 
a major portion of atten- 


ploratory 
will receive 
tion, and the Newhall-Castaic area will 
come in for a number of deep tests. The 
San Ardo area, which was so active in 
1948, will be touched lightly in 
1950 because of the low gravity of oil 
in the district. The San Ardo field itself 


only 


is shut in. 

One new area which may see some 
wildcatting is the Santa Cruz district 
of northern California. During the past 
leasing has 


six months. considerable 


been going on and several companies 
are expected to start drilling soon. 
With one exception 1949 discoveries 
were small and the over-all reserve pic- 
ture declined. Most important find, and 
one which accounted for about one-half 
of the new reserves, was the South 
Cuvama field, Santa Barbara County. 
This field was tapped by Richfield Oil 





Corporation’s Homan 81-35 with initial 
flow rate of 5008 barrels daily of 34.2- 
gravity oil. Considerable 
work followed and by year’s end 45 


development 


wells had been completed and it was 
estimated that about 3000 acres would 
be productive. Oil reserves in the field 
are now estimated at 125-150 million 
Richfield controls 70 to &0 
percent of the proven acreage and The 


barrels. 
Superior Oil Company, Bell Corpora- 


tion and Wilshire Oil Company the 
remainder. 


Most 


the discovery and subsequent town lot 


spectacular development was 
drilling boom in the Placerita Canyon 
field of Los Angeles County, about 30 
miles northeast of Los Angeles. The 
discovery was made in March by Ramon 
Somovia’s Juanita 1, which was capable 
of producing about 1500 barrels daily 
of 25-gravity oil from 1900 feet. This 
started a townlot drilling campaign on 
an 8Q-acre townsite. Drilling was fur- 
when the California 
courts “Well 
Act” which had required one acre for 
a drill site. Wells were subsequently 
drilled on lots 35 by 127 feet. 

Drilling that followed the court ruling 


wells for the field at 


ther intensified 


overthrew the Spacing 


resulted in 171 
year’s end, with 155 in the townlot area 
Production a peak of 34,500 
barrels daily in September for an aver- 
age of 580 barrels per day per well 
Close spacing, however, brought on a 
rapid decline and at the end of January 
there 182 wells pumping 25,000 
barrels daily for an average of 137 per 
well. The field has yielded 5% million 
barrels and it is estimated that 10 mil- 
lion barrels remain. Total area of the 
field probably will not exceed 200 acres 
and may be as little as 160 acres. 

Most other 
were two new 
proven fields. They were the Allison 
zone in Guijarral Hills, Fresno County, 
Anderson 18-30 pool in the 
Russell Ranch field, Valley, 
Santa Barbara County. 


reached 


wcrc 


important of the finds 


zone discoveries in 


and the 
Cuvama 


Colorado Activity Expected 
To Experience New Decline 


Except in the Denver Basin of north- 
east Colorado, following discoveries at 
Gurley, Neb., and Borie, Wyo., there 
was little leasing activity in Colorado 
during the past The state con- 
tinued to provide one wildcat disappoint- 
ment after another and drilling is ex- 
pected to decline during 1950. 

The discovery at Borie, 
state line in Wyoming, indicated good 
Muddy Sand possibilities in northeast 
Colorado, but several exploratory tests 
failed in the late months of 1949. 

Surface structures in Moffat and 
Routt counties in the northwest part of 


year 


across the 
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the state were leased up as a result of 
the Havenstrite Oil Company’s discov- 
ery at Oak Creek in Routt County but 
the amount of drilling that will be done 
in that area this year is problematical. 

Havenstrite’s well was completed as 
a Morrison sand pumper for 300 barrels 
of 38-gravity oil a day. The well was 
shut in until market arrangements could 
be made and Havenstrite is drilling a 
second test. 

The only other Colorado 
during 1949 was the Amerada Petroleum 
Corporation gas well at Asbury Creek 
in Mesa County, which made 2 million 
cubic feet daily from the Dakota. 


discovery 


Discovery in Uintah County 

Stimulates Interest in Utah 
Leasing slowed in Utah last vear after 
wildcat failures in the Salt Basin and the 
part of the 
Roosevelt in 


state, but a dis- 
covery at Uintah County 
renewed interest in that region. 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Company and 
The Carter Oil Company got a 600-bar- 
rel producer in the basal Wasatch at 
Roosevelt for the first production from 


southern 


that zone in the region. Development is 
being delayed until unitization of the 


field is completed, but other wildcat 
tests are being drilled in the area. 
The strike increased interest in the 


western part of the Uintah Basin and 
The California Company started a test 
of its Gusher unit adjacent to Roosevelt 
on the southeast. Other operators with 
blocks in the drill 
1950. 

Another prime area was the Basin and 
Range Province, extending from west of 
Salt Lake City into Nevada. Consider- 
able leasing has been done there. 


region will during 


Wyoming Exploratory Work 
Due to Maintain Brisk Pace 
Wyoming exploratory work will con 
tinue at a brisk 1950 and d« 
velopment drilling will decline becaus¢ 
of the restricted market for the state’s 


pace in 


crude. 

Giving added incentive to exploration 
is the expanding market for petroleum 
products with the completion of pip« 
line outlets and steady expansion of re- 
finery facilities. 

Most spectacular test of the vear was 
The Superior Oil Company’s wildcat at 
Pacific Creek, Sublette County, which 
went to a 20,521 feet. It 
abandoned after a long series of forma- 
tion tests. The Frontier sand was topped 
at 19,720 feet and Superior did not go 
to the Dakota. 

Lease plays occurred late in the year 


record was 


in the southern part of the Powder 
River Basin following a Muddy 
discovery on the outskirts of the town 
of Glenrock, and in the Denver Basin as 


Neb., 


sand 


a result of discoveries at Gurley, 
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and Borie, Wyo. Steelco Drilling Com- 
pany made the Glenrock discovery with 
a well that flowed an average of 21 bar- 
rels of light green, 39.8-gravity oil an 
hour through one-fourth inch choke. 

Steelco’s lease is surrounded by hold- 
ings of Phillips Petroleum Company, 
which has started a drilling campaign 
extending into the town. A 7000-acre 
block south of the town was farmed out 
by Continental Oil Company to Far 
West Oil Company and the latter plans 
a drilling campaign. 

The California Company 
discovery at Borie in Laramie County 


made the 


contributed to the leasing cam- 
paign that extended from Nebraska, 
across part of Wyoming, and into Colo- 
rado. California drilled to granite at 11,- 
374 feet before completing in the Muddy 
sand at 8570 feet. Initial output was 173 
barrels of 38.4-gravity oil daily through 
one-fourth inch choke. 

After ‘putting together a spread ex- 
tending from the Lightning Creek area 
of Niobrara County toward the south- 
west, The Atlantic Refining Company 
drilled a Sundance discovery at Light- 
ning Creek, getting 300 barrels of 41.7- 
gravity oil a day. 

In the Sussex area of Johnson County 
Continental made a Lakota sand discov- 
ery in the original test. Another opened 
Then 


which 


a new pay in the Shannon sand 
Delhi Oil Corporation discovered Sussex 
sand production. 

Fast development drilling also is in 
prospect in the Lake Creek field of Hot 
Springs, following Barnsdall Oil Com- 
pany’s discovery of a new pay zone in 
the Tensleep. Previous production in the 
25-year-old field was from the Embar. 

Atlantic will drill more wells this year 
in the Riverton field of Fremont County 
to develop its Tensleep discovery there. 
The deep test went to 11,884 feet and 
flowed 485 48.2-gravity oil 
daily. The also 
promise with gas and condensate show- 


barrels of 


Frontier sand gave 


ings, but these were not tested. 


Increased Drilling Likely 
For Western Nebraska 


The Ohio Oil Company made the first 
commercial oil discovery in western Ne- 
braska late in 1949 and 
drilling is in prospect during the vear. 

The strike, at Cheyenne 
County, touched off an 
campaign throughout the Denver 
well at Gurley 


considerable 


Gurley in 
active leasing 
Jasin. 
Ohio’s discovery 
pumped 225 barrels of 35-gravity oil 
daily from the First Dakota sand. Three 
other producers were completed in this 
zone and two in the Third Dakota. 

At the start of 1950, Ohio completed 
a gas discovery in the Huntsman area, 
six miles southeast of Gurley. The well 
flowed 1214 million cubic feet daily from 
the Third Dakota. 





Widespread Exploration Due 
To Take Place in Montana 


Widespread drilling is in prospect in 
Montana this year, particularly in the 
central part of the state, where small 
but important discoveries were made 
during 1949. 

In the last few weeks of 1949, Conti- 
nental Oil Company was_ assembling 
acreage in the Blood Creek Syncline re- 
gion of Petroleum, Garfield, Phillips and 
Fergus counties. 

Extensive leasing was reported on the 
eastern side of the Powder River Basin 
and much land is being taken in the 
northeast part of Montana in Roosevelt, 
Daniels and Sheridan counties. 

The Clark Fork area of Carbon Coun- 
ty came into the limelight after a series 
of successes in the Northwest Elk Basin 
field and at Silver Tip in Park County, 
Wyo. Last fall, the British-American Oil 
Producing Company drilled a Dakota 
sand discovery well at Clark Fork that 
produced 2,244,000 cubic feet of gas and 
31 barrels of 57.7-gravity distillate daily. 
The well was plugged back from 9446 
feet in the Madison. The Phosphoria 
had strong shows but production tests 
were unsuccessful. 

Market conditions will determine the 
extent of drilling in the Bowes field of 
Blaine County, Northern Ord- 
nance, Inc., made a 125-barrel-a-dav dis- 


where 


covery in the Ellis sand. 


Brisk Leasing Follows New 
Interest in North Dakota 
North Dakota back 


petroleum picture during 1949 when 10 


moved into the 
million acres of land were leased. 

This was followed by three wildcat 
failures. Continental Oil Company and 
The Pure Oil drilled one 
northeast of Bismarck in Burleigh 
County. The Union Oil Company com- 
pleted another at Devil’s Lake in Ram- 


Company 


sey County. Karnes and 
drilled another in the Minot area of 
Ward County. 


Continental and Pure have announced 


associates 


no new drilling plans for their 1%4 mil- 


lion-acre spread in Burleigh, Sheridan 


and Emmons counties. 
Idaho 


In Idaho, Sun Oil Company has 
started an 8000-foot test to 
vanian on a 110,000-acre spread in Bon- 
neville County which was farmed out 
from the Sinclair Oil and Gas Com- 
pany. Sun may drill five wildcats on the 
block in an exchange for a half interest 
in the land. The first test is on Big Elk 
Mountain. 

Phillips Petroleum Company and Utal 
Southern Oil Company are preparing to 
start a 7000-foot test on the Juniper An- 
ticline block in Oneida County. 


Pennsyl- 
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38,331 New Wells in 1950 is 





- 
N KW wells to be drilled in the U. S. 
during 1950 in search of oil and gas will 
total 38,331, just 203 wells short of the 
mark set in 1949, and 998 under the all- 
time high of 1948. However, footage 
drilled during the year is estimated at a 
new high of 139,684,000 feet. This mark 
will exceed last years’ total by 1.5 per- 
cent, and will be just over 5 million feet, 
or 3.73 percent, above the 1948 figure. 

This increase in footage, and minor 
drop in number of wells over 1949’s mark, 
is predicated the 
toward deeper drilling, the pushing of 
wildcat wells to depths below existing 


on continued trend 


horizons in many areas, and especially 
the concentration of a greater portion of 
the drilling in deeper regions. Discovery 
of: deeper production in 1949, and the 
development of these fields during 1950, 
will call for a greater percentage of wells 
to be carried to those deeper established 
sands. Since the drilling rate for proven 
wells is usually considerably higher than 
for a wildcat being drilled through the 










































































By ELTON STERRETT 


Engineering Editor 


year, and thus provide ample equipment 
capacity for the program as outlined. 
This forecast, as with previous ones 
throughout the past 17 years, is based on 
an annual survey by Wor Lp OIL, in which 
individual forecasts of anticipated drill- 
ing programs for 1950 are obtained from 
oil and gas companies who drilled eight 
or more wells during 1949. The company 
programs are weighed in conjunction 
with reports from regional engineers and 
geologists, and with individual forecasts 
made by representatives of the regulatory 
or advisory boards in states where petro- 
leum is produced or where exploratory 
activity is scheduled. No estimate, either 
company, state official or individual, is 
quoted separately or printed as received; 
all being used solely in combination with 
others from the same area, and then only 
as factors in the combined data indicating 
the drilling aims of the area under con- 


sideration. 


Controlling Factors in Forecast 


First-of-the-year or annual budgeting 
the companies 
data 


of drilling programs by 


compilation of basic 
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same formations, the establishment of 
production will step up the number of 
wells which can be drilled per rig per assisting in 
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naturally reflects the attitude of the man- 
agement of those companies at the time 
such data are forwarded, and involve the 
effect of such factors as price structure, 
juggling, 
demand, 


tax manipulation, regulatory 
import and export, 
stocks, and labor and material conditions 
the date the budget or drilling 
\ significant 
will 


domestic 


as of 
program was established. 


change in any of these variables 
affect each company to the extent that 
such factor entered into its calculations, 
as will any outstanding field or area de- 
velopment, such as the Scurry County, 
Texas, activity in 1949, 

The number of rigs in an area; the suc- 
cess or failure, from a comparative stand- 
point, of the wildcatting program for the 
previous year; available or pending pipe 
line facilities for the transportation of 
oil and or gas; size of companies operat- 
ing in an area; all of these and many 
other make up the 
data from which is drawn the figure set- 
ting forth the probable number of wells 


factors combine to 


in detail for each area. 
Figures given indicate the wells to be 


drilled in fields, as extensions, 


proven 


7 EN 


1949 


yr N 


1950 
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for deeper pays, and exploratory wells 
of all types. Also included are salt-water 
disposal wells and those for the input of 
gas, air or water for repressuring or sec- 
ondary recovery. Only in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, where no records of such 
wells are kept, are the latter classes of 
wells omitted from the forecast. 
Figures on wells and footage for 1950, 
as well as those cited for 1949, do not 
include old wells drilled deeper nor foot- 
age made in so doing. Elimination of old 
wells drilled deeper from consideration 
in this forecast limits it to new wells only. 


Trend by Areas 

Of the 34 areas into which the U. S. 
oil industry is normally divided, 14 show 
an increase. Percentage-wise Utah leads 
all the others, with an indicated increase 
of 46.4 percent; Indiana barely made the 
plus side of the ledger with an 0.6 percent 
increase. West Texas, District 8, easily 
leads all others in gain of wells with an 
indicated 932 more wells than the 1949 
figure, while another Texas district, No. 
1 (South Central) comes nearest, on the 
plus side, to duplicating last year’s rec- 


ord, an estimated seven more wells being 
scheduled there than during 1949. 

On the decreased drilling side of the 
books fall 20 subdivisions. In this classifi- 
cation Florida, where projected drilling 
is off from 1949 by 38.9 percent, appears 
least promising, with Arkansas coming 
almost at the break-even point, with a 
percentage of —1.2. A drop of only four 
wells from the 1949 completions is indi- 
cated by Alabama and Arkansas, with the 
latter coming the nearest to last year’s 
figure in the states drilling 100 or more 
wells. California, off 237 wells from last 
year’s figures, and Illinois, down 222 
wells, lead the list of states having the 
largest numerical reduction in wells to be 
drilled during 1950. 

Texas leads all states in the total num- 
ber of wells to be drilled, with 14,500 
wells scheduled, for 37.82 percent of the 
nation’s total. This compares with 36.05 
percent drilled last year. Oklahoma 
shows for 4215 wells, or 10.99 percent of 
the wells to be drilled. Next in order 
come Kansas, with 2960; Illinois with 
2495; Louisiana with 2363; California 
with 2170; Indiana with 1220 and Ken- 


tucky with 1020. All other states fal] 
below the 1000-mark, although five Texas 
subdivisions, 8, 9, 7-B, 3 and 4, show for ° 
3275, 2820, 2000, 1430 and 1290, and each 
schedules more than 1000 wells during 
the year. 
Illinois Basin 

In the Illinois Basin, comprising the 
states of Illinois, Indiana and the west- 
ern half of Kentucky, where production 
is relatively close to the great consuming 
centers of the Midwest, Illinois, indi- 
cates a drop in drilling of 237 wells, for 
a percentage mark of —8.2. Indiana and 
western Kentucky, on the other hand, 
pick up 8 and 70 wells, respectively over 
last year’s drilling, and thus reduce the 
cut anticipated in the Basin to a net of 
159 wells. Such a margin, out of a total 
of 4735 wells forecast for the area, can 
easily be wiped out, should another 
surge of deeper development such as 
occurred in Indiana in 1947 come about 
through wildcat activity in some _ por- 
tion of the Basin where deeper produc- 
tion has been missed by current drilling. 

In the Mid-continent area, both Kansas 
and Oklahoma indicate a reduction in 







































































. . . 
Indicated Number of Wells and Footage to Be Drilled in 1950 
Forecast covers all new wells to be drilled for oil or gas in 1950, salt-water disposal wells, and water or gas-input! wells for 
repressuring and secondary recovery, but does not estimate old wells drilled deeper. 
EXPLORATORY FOOTAGE? 
} TESTS - —- ' eaten 
NEW WELLS - | | Percent | 

— - | -— Percent To be Change Percent 
Forecast, | Drilled, Percent | Forecast, New Drilled, | Drilled, | From of U.S 
STATE or DISTRICT 1950 | 1949 | Change | 1950 | Wells 1950 1949 1949 | Total 
SS SEES OCCT CTO 14 18 — 22.2 12 } 85.7 | 68,000 86,528 | — 21.4 0.049 
ON FT rere af ee ao 329 333 — 1.2 135 41.0 1,299,000 | 1,303,803 | — 0.4 0.930 
SR anaes diss 00 aie basa Sib a 2,175 2,412 — 9.8 350 16.1 8,958,000 | 9,864,371 eee 6.413 
MD. < csi speaeee Se eas ee wae 75 68 | + 10.3 44 58.7 340,000 298,978 | + 13.7 0.243 
NAS Unc Oates s aise as Gale nies 11 18 — 38.9 8 72.7 77,000 | 125,743 | — 38.8 0.055 
NN de ty shins’ Gra dave afar eieie sala 2.495 ye 8 yf — 8&2 678 27.2 5,839,000 | 6,311,519 | — 7.5 4.180 
SSS rn te eee 1,220 1,212 + 06 415 34.0 2,333,000 2,262,395 + 3.1 1.670 
eee ine bic. bale bre ose Shes 2,960 3,081 — 3.9 510 Wy 9,846,000 | 10,164,043 — 3.1 7.049 
INS een le Sea att S 1,020 950 + 7.4 85 8.3 1,905,000 1,757,512 + 8.4 1.364 
DER a dct gals aa ae ewlca ete maiey > 2,363 2,335 + 1.2 300 12.7 13,300,000 12,492,074 + 6.5 9.521 
SWORE) A AMMUIE «5 36 0.005 56 o 5 3% 1,338 1,428 — 63 | 160 12.0 4,373.000 | 4,643,808 | — 58 3.131 
South Louteana.......2....6. 1,025 907 + 13.0 140 IS | 8,927,000 7,484,266 tr 13.7 6.391 
NB rato nalts are nik a Soi re i tae d 945 901 + 4.9 340 36.0 | 2,213,000 | 2,066,238 + 7.1 1.584 
SS EE er re ae re 304 337 | — 9.8 117 38.5 | 2,220,000 2,454,063 | — 9.5 1.589 
SS PERE CREE Cee 220 250 — 12.0 65 29.5 | 59,000 624,542 | — 10.5 0.400 
New Mexico........... eae iae 585 499 | +172 | 115 19.7 2,657,000 | 2,246,722 | + 18.3 1.902 
ENE ET on oe) bia widrhk ow wie be 8 790 936 — 15.6 15 1.9 1,128,000 1,336,220 | — 15.6 0.808 
a, Ia Gs «eh ae cbse ak 935 | 1,028 — 9.0 38 4.1 2,009,000 2,196,101 | — 8.5 1.438 
ee SR ee ee ae ae 4,215 | 4316 | — 2.3 | 585 13.9 15,353,000 15,567,514 | — 1.4 10.991 
Pennsylvania............. 0.0... 1300 | 1,962 | — 72 | _ 20 11 | 3,315,000 | _3,569:709 | — 71 | 2373 
DRS. Cah aksee cc biden > <tscc0]  -TaeeO 1) ean + 44 | 3,358 23.1 | 61,137,000 | 58,137,798 + 5.2 | 43.768 
Dist. 1—South Central......... 561 654 | + 1.3 | 250 44.6 1,725,000 1,674,736 | + 3.0 | 1 235 
Dist. 2—Middle Gulf..........| 612 6438 | — 48 | 220 35.9 3,656,000 3,825,584 | — 4.4 | 2.617 
Dist. 3—-Upper Gulf........... 1,430 1,387 | + 3.4 375 26.2 8,578,000 8,292,023 | + 3.4 | 6.141 
Dist. 4—Lower Gulf-S.W.......! 1,290 1313 | — 18 | 425 32.9 | 6,572,000 6,640,149 | — 1.0 4.705 
Dist. 5—East Central.......... 179 195 | — 8.2 | 73 | 40.8 853,000 | O9FRIS | tT || 0.611 
Dist. 6—Northeast............ | 868 883 | — 1.7 | 105 | 12.1 | 3,903,000 | 3,955,490} — 1.3 | 2.794 
Dist. 7-B—North Central.......} 2,000 1,887 | + 6.0 745 | 37.3 5,966,000 5,574,269 | + 7.0 4.271 
Dist. 7-C—West Central....... 475 | 491 | — 3.2 155 | 32.6 2,175,000 2,235,847 | — 2.7 1.557 
a a eS 3.275 | 2,793 | + 17.3 360 | 11.0 16,685,000 | 14,182,135 | + 17.6 11.945 
ee ee 4 2,820 | 2,652 | + 6.3 640 | 22.7 7,818,000 7,300,133 | + 7.1 | 5.597 
Dist. 10—Panhandle........... 990 | 1,097 — 98 10 | 1.0 3,206,000 3,533,559 | — 9.3 | 2.295 

_— — | — —| | | ———— _— SS ——_ - rE 
Oe en er eer oe | wo 4 56 | + 46.4 | 33 | 45.8 364,000 279,699 | + 20.1 0.261 
 TUMNINIENEM SS ats o:6 6 6 '< antes a hoes 575 | 499 + 15.2 20 3.5 1,673,000 1,436,301 | + 16.5 1.198 
WU OmInD It cs cas svatiedeccess | 570 | Sos | — 47 148 | 26.0 2,734,000 2'828.940 | — 3.3 | 1.957 
ae, re ee 158 113 | + 40.2 | 124 | 78.5 425,000 214,794 | + 97.9 | 0.304 
Total United States...... 38,331 | 38,534 — 0.5 7,515 | 19.6 139,684,000 | 137,625,712 + 1.5 | 100.000 

1 Except in Kansas and Oklahoma, where such wells are not reported. 

2 Footage drilled in 1949 and footage forecast for 1950 inc!ude that for all new wells seeking production and for input or disposal purposes (ex- 
cept in Kansas and Oklahoma) bu. do not include footage of old wells drilled deeper in 1949 nor that footage expected to be added by drilling old 
wells deeper in 1950. 

3 Other states include: Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Washington. All percentages are computed to the nearest significant figure. 
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Were any of you Old Timers 
in the East Texas Boom ? 
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WITH THE STEEL SKYLINE... KILGORE? 


Fabulous Kilgore! Where you could walk across town and stay on the 
derrick floors... Where they tore down the bank building to drill oil 
wells on the site... Where oil once sold for 74 cents a barrel, and 
chili was 10 cents a bow!! 


Pare War WAS THERE! AND WILSON WAS FIRST! 


The remarkable picture above was taken in 1935 in Kilgore. It shows three adjoining 

oil wells being brought in, and the work on all three of them is being done with WILSON 

Winches! There was no question as to WILSON dependability and advance design then... 
and WILSON IS STILL FIRST! The finest 
power rig ever built is exemplified in the 
WILSON GIANT TORCAIR RIG. Com- 
pounded torque converter drive, Air-Tube 
Disc Clutches throughout, Air Panel Control, 
full pressure water cooled brakes, one pack- 
age rig, less than 12 feet wide, and many 
other modern features. 


COMPARE PRICES 
BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Giant Torcair Rig 



































activity over 1949 totals. Kansas will 
drill 2960 wells, 96.1 percent of last 
year’s total, while Oklahoma will cut 
101 wells year’s 4316. The 
total of 1950 is 


based on a continuation of present drill- 


from last 
area’s 7175 wells for 
ing rates, and on a continuation of the 
discovery rate set by last year’s wild- 
Actual 
total footage drilled by the oil industry 
in these 


catting in the area. wells and 


two states will exceed the 


figures shown, because of the indeter- 


minate involved in water-flood 
Such whether for 


water-input purposes or for the produc- 


factor 
operations wells, 
tion of flood water, are definitely a part 
of the oil 


checked accurately, as no regulation over 


program, but cannot be 
their drilling is exercised, and no count 
kept of drilling, by any of the 
State regulatory bodies. 


such 


Accelerated water-flood activities and 
greater returns of oil through such 
methods can affect adversely the drilling 
for new oil in the Mid-Continent 
Lack of success in this under- 
taking, on the other hand, will be re- 
flected quickly in a stepped-up drilling 
program so as to hold the oil produced 
within those states in line with demand. 


two 
States. 


Rocky Mountain Area 


In the Rocky Mountain area the net 
gain of seven wells forecast for Colorado 
30 wells in Mon- 


tana and a drop of 28 


is offset by a loss of 
scheduled for 
Wyoming. Completion of much of the 
wildcatting program for 1948 and 1949, 
with discouraging results in most of the 
areas tested, may be expected to con- 
fine 1950 drilling largely to proven areas, 
although Montana is expected to see a 
number of tests along the Canadian bor- 
North Dakota 


adjacent to the successful drilling across 


der, as will the area in 


the border to the north. Other areas in 
the Rocky 


Utah on the one side and western Ne- 


Mountain region, such as 


braska on the other, appear to be 
scheduled for drilling activity in 1950. 
In both states the result of the explora- 
tory program was encouraging, and the 
confirmation of the discovery wells by 
offsetting producers may be expected to 
continue an accelerated drilling pace 
until the fields are fully defined. Western 


New 


show increased activity during 1950. 


Mexico likewise is expected to 

Among the states with only a few 
wells, such as Alabama, Missouri, Vir- 
ginia and Florida, the change percent- 
age-wise is pronounced, but relatively 
few wells are scheduled, and extension 
of present producing areas is expected 
to be very slow. Results over the drill- 
ing program to date have not been such 
as to encourage activity over and above 
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that required to fulfill lease obligations 


and to protect against possible offsetting. 


Wildcatting 


Following 1949’s tremendous upsurge 
in wildeatting, 1950 promises to break 
the record set last year, forecast at 7515, 
which will be 19.60 percent of all wells 
to be drilled. This compares with 19.33 
percent during 1949, and indicates that 
the industry is concentrating on the find- 
ing of new reserves, even in the face of 
cutbacks in production during 1949. 

Wildceatting is scheduled for the vari- 
ous areas in amounts ranging from 100 
percent in those states where exploratory 
programs are under way but in which no 
production as yet has been established, 
through Alabama, where 85.7 percent of 
all wells drilled will be wildcats, down to 
the Texas Panhandle, District 10, where 
a fraction more than 1 percent of the 
wells drilled will be exploratory. This 
percentage in the Panhandle is even be- 
low the nominal drilling of exploratory 
tests in such states as Pennsylvania and 
New York, each of which schedules more 
than ten wildcats listed for the 1950 pro- 
gram in the Panhandle. 

Texas, with 3358 tests scheduled, will 
drill 44.68 percent of all the 
listed, as against 43.84 percent for 1949. 
The North (7-B) 
lists the largest number of wildcats with 
745. followed by 640 for North Texas 
(District 9) and 425 in the Lower Gulf- 
S.W. (District 4) area. These follow 
wildeat drilling totals of 699, 619 and 
444, and only in the last-mentioned area 


wildcats 


state’s Central area 


is there any anticipated decrease in the 
number of exploratory tests over the pre- 
vious year’s mark. For the state as a 
whole, wildcatting is indicated to be up 
2.78 percent over last year’s mark, as 
against 4.4 percent for all drilling in the 
state. This indicates a slight reduction 
in the rate of exploratory drilling, and 
also reflects the vast amount of newly 


proven territory resulting from 1949's 
wildcat program, which will be developed 
during 1950. Among the states where 


more than 100 wildcats are expected to 
be drilled during the year, six of the 11 
Texas districts, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Michigan and Mississippi anticipate that 
32.6 total 
drilling will be of the exploratory type. 
Montana, with 29.5 percent; Illinois, with 
27.2, and Wyoming, with 26 percent, will 


more than percent of their 


drill more than one wildcat out of every 
four wells during 1950. In most of these 
areas, there is a sharp increase in the 
percentage of wildcats to be drilled, even 
though there is a decrease noted in the 
total number of wells to be drilled within 
the same area. Only Mississippi, Illinois 
and Wyoming show a decrease in both 





number of wildcats and proven field wells 
for 1950. 

Although the number ot wells to be 
drilled in 1950 falls 0.5 percent behind 
1949’s total, the footage of 139,684,000 
forecast for the year is anticipated to ex- 
ceed last year’s by 2,058,000 feet, or 1.5 
percent above the former record figure. 
This will give an ‘average depth of all 
wells of 3644 feet, as against 3570 feet 
for 1949 wells. This increase per well is 
largely due to the trend toward deeper 
drilling in all areas, but also because of 
the shift of drilling from the shallower 
areas otf New 
Ohio to deeper production in Oklahoma, 


York, Pennsylvania and 


Louisiana, Texas and New Mexico. 
Gain for Texas 


61,137,000 feet of 
with 


scheduling 
1950, 
43.76 percent of the footage forecast. This 
compares with 58,137,798 feet, for 42.24 
percent of the nation’s total, in 1949. As 
in 1949 West Texas (District No. 8) 
leads all other Texas subdivisions, with 
an anticipated 16,685,000 feet of hole to 
be drilled in 1950. This is 26.47 percent 


Texas, 


hole for leads other states 


of all the footage scheduled for the state, 
and almost 12 percent of the total footage 
of the U. S. to be drilled. If West Texas 
is able to make its drilling schedule, and 
Oklahoma does as well, that state will 
vield first place in the table on footage to 
the Texas district. In 1949 Oklahoma 
drilled 15,567,514 feet, while West Texas 
showed 14,182,135. Estimates for 1950 
West Texas to lead by 1,332,000 
in 1949 Oklahoma was 


ahead by 1,385,379 teet. This swing is, of 


show 
feet, whereas 
course, largely predicated on continua- 
rate in 
adjoining 


tion of the indicated drilling 


Scurry County, Texas, and 
areas. 

It is significant that in no state which 
shows a decrease in percentage of wells 
for 1950 is there a change in sign for the 


drilled, 


though in many instances the drop is less 


percentage of footage to be 
in the footage column than in the number 
of wells to be drilled. This is brought 
about by a combination of deeper drilling 
and augmented wildcat programs, and 1s 
totals for both 
percent 


reflected in the grand 
where the 


+-1.5 and 


wells and footage, 
change shifts from —0.5 to 
thus reflects the over-all trend toward 
deeper drilling. 

Although wells indicated in the areas 
which are grouped under “Other States” 
do not show sufficient activity to justify 
separate listings, it is significant that the 
wells forecast in them for 1950 are up 
78.5 percent from 1949, and the footage 
is almost doubled, showing a 97.9 percent 
increase. Discoveries in any of these 
essentially wildcat states can and prob- 
ably will raise them in importance. to 
where they can materially affect both 
wells drilled and footage made, and thus 
affect the nation’s totals. 
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Where there’s a Bethlehem reel, there’s good wire rope. 

In the oil country, that reel means good rotary lines, 
coring lines, spudder lines . . . good rope for every job 
in the oil fields. 

Bethlehem wire rope is precision-made. You can depend 
on every foot of it. Many years of research and develop- 
ment have made today’s Bethlehem product the finest we 
have ever offered. We are as confident of it as you have 
every right to be. 

Next time one of those big reels is eased up in front of 
your job, you can say with assurance, “Here comes some 





o bond 
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good wire rope!” 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Fewer Than in 1948, But Footage at New Peak 


ee fewer wells were 
completed in the U. S. during 1949 than 
the all-time peak established the previ- 
ous year, but the amount of footage 
drilled rose to the highest level in his- 
tory as more of the completions were 
located in deeper producing regions. 
A total of 39,015 wells of all classes 
were completed in the nation last year, 
a decrease of 995 wells or 2.5 percent 
less than the 40,010 completed in 1948. 


Despite the decline, drilling activity 
was the second highest on record by a 
considerable margin. Although the num- 
ber wells declined, the amount of 
footage involved in completions during 
the year rose nearly 1 million feet to a 
new peak of 138,016,943 feet. 


The primary cause for the reduction 


ot 


in completions was a sharp decrease in 
the Eastern states. The increase in foot- 
age in the face of a decline in number 





of wells completed undoubtedly was the 
result of the concentration of a much 
larger portion of the completions in 
deeper regions. Drilling activity in sev- 
eral areas which produce from greater 
than normal depths was above 1948 
levels—notably Texas. While the gain 
in number of wells completed in states 
where formations are at greater depths 
was not sufficient to fully offset the ap- 
preciable loss in the 


Eastern states, 
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more footage was drilled because the production, 1018 water input wells, 146 down 2.5 percent, the number of wells 
average depth of completions was much gas injection wells, 58 salt water dis- seeking production declined only 0.4 
larger. posal wells, and 481 old wells drilled percent; water input wells dropped 46 
A slight decrease in wells completed deeper. This was in contrast with the percent; gas injection wells rose 74 per- 
but a continued gain in amount of foot- completion during 1948 of 37,448 new cent; salt water disposal wells remained 
age drilled is forecast for 1950 Wortp wells drilled for oil or gas production, practically unchanged; and old wells 
Ou’s forecast for completions and foot- 1885 water input wells, 84 gas injection deepened fell off 10 percent. 
age in 1950 appears on pages 75 and 76. wells, 60 salt water disposal wells, and Exclusive of old wells drilled deeper, 
The 39,015 wells completed in 1949 533 old wells drilled deeper. Conse- the industry completed 38,534 wells in 
comprised 37,312 tests seeking oil or gas quently, while total completions were 1949 against the all-time high of 39,477 
RTA ET AE Swit SATE OSLER A Np es SE aS AMI a 
FEET DRILLED U e S$ D illi k 
, iin: eel nited States Drilling Footage 
: 140,000,000 sea x i ee 
ae 
130,000,000 5,200 ee oe 
1€ j 
t | | 
" 120,000,000 4,800 
aia ' i on 
er 4 | 
‘ 110,000,000 1 4,400 = a ae 
48 i | 
in i + + 
| 
es | 100,000,000 | 4,000 | 
hs i | | 
p- ; y r 
se A 90,000,000 
AVERAGE DEPTH 
PER WELL 
1 80,000,000 
payegee ie 
70,000,000 a a 
60,000,000 | 2,400 = / 
50,000,000 | 2,000 \ | 
40,000,000 _|_ \AL 
30,000,000 FOOTAGE DRILLED 
20,000,000 _|_ 
10,000,000 _| 
{ > — — Cee _- 
of 0 Eigiok pie 8 4 Dia Sst tae 
25 | 1927 | 1929 | 1931 | 1933 | 1935 | 1937 | 1939 | 4 1 1945 | 1 
1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 
New Wells Average New Wells | Average New Wells| Average 
| Com- | Footage Depth Com- Footage | Depth | Com- | Footage | Depth 
YEAR | pleted Drilled per Well YEAR pleted | Drilled per Well YEAR | pleted | Drilled per Well 
1925....] 26,412 76,594,800 2900 1933. . 13,523 39,568,298 | 2926 1941....| 32,510 | 99,347,714 3056 
1926....| 29,456 82,476,800 2800 1934. . 21,122 56,141,433 | 2658 1942....| 21,990 | 67,903,053 | 3088 
1927... .| 24.089 72,267,000 3000 1935 24.851 67,844,939 2760 1943....| 20,349 | 61,991,857 | 3046 
1928....| 24,765 74,295,000 3000 1936 28,962 | 80,996,816 2797 1944. . 25,786 84,378,457 | 3272 
| | | | 
1929....| 30,363 | 88,052,700 2900 1937....| 35,213 | 105,099,189 | 2985 1945 26,649 92,982,113 | 3489 
1930:.....|  (23,¢01 68,761,900 2900 1938. . 29,127 | 90,585,158 | 3110 1946... 30,230 | 101,124,813 | 3345 
1931. 12.959 37,892,116 2924 1939... .| 28,012 | 85,523,004 | 3053 1947....| 33,147 | 112,816,124 3404 
1932 15,836 47,682,196 3011 1940....| 31,149 | 96,182,605 3088 1948....| 39,477 | 136,709,153 3463 
i Ri, Re See, SR Tee Ree ree SC 38.534 | 137,625,712 3572 
Data for Old Wells Drilled Deeper not included in above statistics. Source: Records of THE OIL WEEKLY and WORLD OIL. 
a 
. 
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in 1948. As to be expected, these wells 
accounted for most of the footage drilled, 
with a total of 137,625,712 feet in 1949 
against 136,709,153 feet in the preceding 
12 months. This constituted an average 
depth of 3572 feet for every well com- 


pleted during the year, an all-time high, 


which, as previously pointed out, was 
due to greater activity in deeper areas 
and less work in shallow regions. The 


gain in average depth of wells was re- 


markably sharp; completions in the pre 


ceding vear had averaged only 3463 
feet and the previous greatest average 
depth per well was 3489 feet reached 
in 1945. 

Of the 37,312 new tests drilled in 


24,715 
proved productive of oil, gas or distil- 
Thus, 66 
production in 


search of production last vear, 


late. percent of these wells 
found 
percent success in the preceding 
This that the number of dry 
holes completed hit a new high despite 
the completion of fewer total 


There were 12,597 failures in 1949, which 


contrast with 68 
year 


meant 


wells. 


topped the 11,939 of 1948. Dry holes 
accounted for 34 percent of all wells 
seeking production, whereas 32 percent 


failed to produce in 1948. 
\ larger 


pated in the drilling campaign last year 


number of states partici- 


Tests were drilled in 35 of the 48 states, 
while only 31 states had experienced oil 
or gas drilling operations in 1948. 
Despite the larger number of regions 
which took part in drilling operations, 
the leading producing states continued 
to account for the bulk of the wells 


completed. Seventy-two percent of all 
wells completed were in Texas, Okla- 
California and 


that order. 


homa, Kansas, Illinois, 


louisiana, which ranked in 
In the preceding year these states ac- 
counted for 68 percent of the drilling. 
Although California completed 141 
fewer wells, gains in the other five lead- 
ing states boosted the six-state total to 


against 27,- 


29,151 completions in 1949 
185 in 1948. 
Texas experienced a sharp gain in 


drilling activity, completions in the state 
being up 1516 wells or 12 percent. A 
total of 14,112 wells were completed in 
1949, which was three 


any other state, and 


the state during 


times as many as 
represented 36 percent of all wells 
drilled in the nation. Far more footage 


also was drilled in Texas than any other 
The 


cK ynpletic ms 


involved in Texas 


58,316,093 


footage 
totaled 
increase of 9 percent and nearly 5 mil- 
lion feet. Texas’ Panhandle, North, West 
Central, North Central and Upper Gult 


State. 
feet, an 





Coast districts were responsible for the 
enlarged completion rate in the state. 

Oklahoma retained second rank in 
the nation in both wells completed and 
amount of footage drilled. Wells com- 
pleted in that state numbered 441?1 in 
1949, an increase of 6 percent over the 
4151 drilled a year before. Oklahoma’s 
footage totaled 15,624,655 feet, a gain 
of only 4 percent, as the average depth of 
its wells declined from 3610 to 3542 feet, 

The combined footage of Texas and 
Oklahoma was in excess of half of the 
nation’s total for the year, accounting 
for nearly 74 million feet of the 138 
feet drilled. 


decline in 


million 
The 
curred in the Eastern states. Pennsyl- 


largest drilling oe- 
vania completed 1975 wells in contrast 
with 3306 in 1948, a loss of 1331 
or 40 percent. This dropped the state 
from the third most active drilling area 
to seventh. West Virginia completions 
declined from 850 in 1948 to 512 during 


York 


wells 


1949, a loss of 39 percent. New 

activity was off 47 percent, as comple- 
tions totaled but 936 wells against 1781 
in the preceding year. Ohio slumped 


from 1324 completions in 1948 to 1048 

in 1949. Altogether, these Eastern states 

completed 2790 fewer wells in 1949. 
(See Table on Page 84) 


Wells Completed Annually in United States 


(Source: WORLD OIL and predecessor, The Oil Weekly, with aid of other authoritative sources, 1921 to now; 1920 and earlier years 
from U. S. Bureau of Mines and Petroleum in the United States and Possessions, by Arnold and Kemnitzer) 











NEW WELLS 
—-—— - Old 
Salt Total Wells Total 
Water Gas Water New Drilled Comple- 

YEAR Oil Distillate Gas Dry Input Injection Disposal Wells Deeper tions 
1859-1917... 380,502 20,183 | i ee 492,506 492,506 j 
_ = 17,860 2,324 aa 25.813 25,813 r 
1919... 21,041 2,153 6,075 29,269 29,269 
1920. . 24,278 2,275 7,476 34,029 34,029 
192)... 14,715 2,081 5,193 21,989 21.989 
1922. . 17,790 1,926 5,191 24,907 24,907 
1923... 16,182 2,140 6,043 24,365 24,365 

; 1924... 14,707 2.172 5,591 22.470 22.470 

i 1925. 17,029 2,536 6,847 26.412 26,412 

- 

1926... 18,626 2,502 8,328 aye 29,456 29,456 
1927... 14,382 2,494 7,213 oe 24,089 24,089 
1928. .. 12,505 2,754 7,164 2,342 24,765 24,765 
1929... 15,758 3,107 7,600 3,898 30,363 30,363 
1930... 12,133 2,971 6,163 2,444 23,711 23,711 
1931. 7,061 2,067 3,264 567 12,959 12,959 
1932. 10,569 1,079 3,389 799 15,836 15,836 
1933. 7,887 1,190 3,492 954 13,523 13,523 
1934. 13,119 1,496 4,811 1,696 21,122 21,122 
19365. 15,418 1,802 5,696 1,665 24,581 24,581 
1936. 18,704 2,375 5,787 2,096 28,962 : 28,962 
1937. 23,115 732 6,627 2,739 35,213 sons 35.213 
1938. 19,106 2,143 6,515 1,363 29,127 : 29,127 
1939 7,734 2,030 6.890 1,358 28,012 aes 28,012 
1940. 19,843 2,265 7,053 1,988 31,149 31,149 
1941... 19,590 : 3,279 7,280 2,197 117 47 32,510 822 33,332 
1942.... OTe Ss 10,977 105 2,685 5,962 2,141 73 47 21,990 588 22,578 
1943.... es 9,887 76 2,314 364 1,576 90 42 20,349 471 20,820 
1944.... oe 13,502 54 3,024 7,153 84 218 51 25.786 377 26,163 
1945. . 13,944 153 3,039 7,346 1,796 329 42 26,649 491 27,140 
ere 16,087 207 3,355 8,496 1,816 219 50 30,230 615 30,845 
1947.. 17,613 283 3,437 9,751 1,861 156 46 33,147 651 33,798 
1948... 22,197 346 2,966 11,939 1,885 84 60 39,477 533 40,010 

*1949.. 21,352 379 2,984 12,597 1,018 146 58 38,534 48] 39,015 

Total. 895,2 13 1,603 97,880 306,746 39,983 1,432 443 1,343,300 5,029 1,348,329 
* Data for 1949 subject to slight revision 
omg an os > = x EID z FX atte tie — | 
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OIL DISTILLATE © | GAS DRY WATER INPUT GAS INPUT 
Avge. | | ge. | Avge. | Avge. eon | .| Avge. 
STATE or DISTRICT | Wells| Eootage Depth| Wells; Footage | Desi Wells | Footage Depth Wells. Footage | ord Wells | Footage Depth, Wells | Footage | Depth 
| | a 
Ne air Game” meas" a See an fi | 15} 76,651/ 5,110]...... ere Bese Hace Seer I. 
Ne aphereioamengnanes Gis Ho: : : takes pe ; ‘| 5] 15;603| 1040)... 22/2222. H ROEM aus nese 
Arkansas.............. 171] " 638,058) 3,731 2|° 18,122) 9,061 8| 26,892 3,362) 151) —618,539| 4,096 1) 2,192) 2,192 a Es 
California............ 1,809) 7,541,386) 4,169! Mersin Soeoe 37} 183,393] 4,957/ 566 2,139,592} 3,780|......]..........[......[...00- He 
Colorado. ...... as” 90,663] 5,378 2| 8,373, 4,187; 51 209,942) 4,117)... A ome cuee Fe eee |. a 
NN So v.00 0 aeubecl 2 23,164) 11,582 ‘Re Eee, ha Ray 16 po Be a S| a (er bias: whasstni ta te.ae ag atermeeeete 
ER ok Sg . ake Oe CEL) re eee BRS Pe ree 
Ilinois........ 1, 383 3,310,872; 2,393). 7) 40 1.107) 1,326; 2,990,736} 2,255 1; 2,165) 2,165)...... es ee 
Indiana... .. 497, 916,553) 1.844 | 29, 29,662} 1,023] 684) 1,313,906] 1.921 1 892) ‘892! ae 
Kansas........ | 1,503) 5,008,617) 3,335 414) 1,141,364) 2.757) 1,132) 3,906,575| 3,451 1 85] 85)... ee as 
Kentucky... | 365) 590710, 1,618)... | 280 604,135) 2,158) 303| 561,477| 1,853 1 676, 676) 1 519) 519 
Louisiana... 1,348) 6,527,326 4,842 136) 1,348,635; 9,916 208) 679,433 3,267) 640) 3,931,386) 6,143 1 pA | Pee Cec 
North Louisiana 831) 2'992'631 2.675 58 517,452) 8,922; 192) 539,872, 2,812} 344) 1,358,559) 3,949 1 va Ee So ys a ene _ 
South Louisiana 517) 4,304,695 8,326 78 831,183) 10,656} 16 139,561) 8,723 POG ASE EE OU ss 6 <5 shivs da ceaee liceceuivracastocs teens : 
Maryland aS ERS 1 4,900) 4,900)...... | Pe sidacun ae Rawat Acrinn clare ve misleneiprete mi cecies ake conleene fe 
Michigan.......... 415) 1,041,951) 2,511)..... ; 21) 40,135) 1,911 465) CE | RS aera Eire: PRPGPERN, Serine 
Mississippi 143, 1,015,829) 7,104 15) 123,238) 8,216 2) 17,970 8,985 177) 1,297,026 fe | PP 8 hee ee AAAS Pear) bone 
Missouri. 4 1,744) 436)......].. eRe 9 3,315, 368 19} i 2 | a ee REEE See’ ree A. 
Montana. . isnt ae 323,751) 2.346 1 9,446 9,446) 19, — 2,248] 92) ee’ | ee See PTs er? 
Nebraska. ... = 4 17,613) 4,403 Le wat aele ate eefees | seh 10) 41,633) 4,163). . Ws RR ae So 
Nevada...... ‘i er ead : Pas : ee CORR SS rete = 1 Aces | Pt Ora 
New Mexico ..| 330) 1,594,995) 4,833 1| 3,500) 3,500 54 "197, 648) 3,660 114 450,579| 3,952)......]... Mee: ee oie reer 
New York.. | 560) 775,760, 1,385 Bee Myatt 3} 11,305) 3,768}  9| 37,619] 4,180) 364 511,636 oY RARER RRR RES 
North Dakota ei a Pe ee eR ees Deer: enone, ec 
a 344 656,171) 1,907 & : 306 746,263 2,439 378 793, 667) Ses Oe ee PAs See A ee 
Oklahoma. . . Wana 2,474) 9,573,482) 3,870) 14 85,590, 6,114 193 597,339) 3,095) 1,601! 5,236, 226) 3,271 16} 30, 145) 1,884] 3} 8,407; 2,802 
Pennsylvania. . % 724| 1,191,926, 1,646 bore .....| 364) 871,409) 2,394, "133 320,154) 2407] 612} 979,433 1,600) 129} 206,787) 1,603 
South Dakota ek Wass adianeriiagt al Ciacci nals Rie oc 
Tennessee. ...... aay at 8 8,487, 1,061 é Py PPE eres hae 35) 36,004) CU | ae as ie cgaper ees aloes st foo 
Texas ..| 8,663) 36,581,423) 4,223 209) 1,715,768) 8,209! 694) 2,914,194) 4,199) 4,288) 16,817,998) 3. 1922) 20) 36,461) 1,823) 13} 47,108) 3,624 
Dist. 1—South Central......| 236 805,954) 3,415 ; 5} 24,683) 4,937) 312 841, sai 2,606)...... . oc ti ae eet | ace cee | cee 
Dist. 2—Middle Gulf. . | 205) 1,804,615) 6,117, 46] 366,970 7,978! 73| + 361,261; 4,949] 220| 1,292,738] 5,645|......|...... es ee 
Dist. 3—Upper Gulf | 763) 4,240,877) 5,558 82) 744,173) 9,075) 45) 287,093) 6,380) 496; 3,004, 726, 6,058 | : | 1 15,154} 15,154 
Dist. 4—Lower Gulf-S.W....| 645) 3, 292, 160 5,104 50) 397,697, 7,954 94 531,368 yor 524) 2,418,924) 4,616). ESE: eee! Fee ; 
Dist. 5—East Central. 83 ,15é 9 70,403, 7,823 5 29,021) 5, 804| 96) 383,135) 3,991 1 4,625) 4,625 1 8 “800 8, 800 
Dist. 6—Northeast. . 687 ,107 20 131,093; 6,555 45 290,583) 6, 457| 128 698,013; 5,453 ee eae Rice east 1] 3, "429 3,429 
Dist. 7-B—North C entral. 927 27 7 20 033 2,934 1} 2'166) 2,166) 41 134,684) 3, 285| 912 2,705,073 | 2,966) . Aree Nene eae | 6} 12,313) 2,052 
Dist. 7-C—West Central. 335| 1,496,562) 4,467 | 4, 14,940, 3,735 152 724,345) 4,765)......].... : ea ee 
Dist. 8—West.. : 2,461 12,545,321) 5,098 a ls | . 93,996, 4,700 310} 1,540,269) 4,969 2 2,549) 1,275 P 
Dist. 9 -North.. 1,544) 4,242,489) 2,748) bes ots | 41,230, 4,581) 1,073| 2,968,583) 2,767 17 29,287) 1,723 4 7,412) 1,853 
Dist. 10—Panhandle. . 687; 2,183,893) 3,179 1} 3,266 3,266) ass 1,105,335, 3,131) 56) 241,065) 4,305)...... | ere sal ET ee 
29 127,843) 4,408 Eee aed) RARGOR aes PERS: : | y 7) 151,856 5,624) ehow Sadottas aclen meee 
Virginia. : : Ree Fee | ERS: | ; 1 7,401! 7,401 Re RRR oe 
Washington. .... cree ee ef uments | 1) 9,344; 9,344)..... | Mere Bas Poe ee 
West Virginia. . 2 89 204,162) 2,294) 1} 2,323) 2,323 324) 967,333) 2,986} 85 262,483] 3,088]......[....... 
Wyoming | 331) 1,665,363, 5,031) ; aces Hy 9} Regd Vee ae ee | ee a een mere ae 
Total United States.......| 21,352 79 427, 726 3,720 379) 3,306, 622) 8,725) 2,984) 9,130,802) 3,060) vsti 43,753,781 sat 1,018 1,565,742) 1, 538) 146, 262,821) 1,800 
|__ TOTAL NEW WELLS—(Preceding Classes) | OLD WELLS DRILLED | TOTAL ALL WELLS 
| SALT WATER |-—— Soest | EEE bennienigshincisiacteebeaane ieee ee 
DISPOSAL 1999 | 1948 | (Productive and Dry) | 1949 | 1948 
| Av mee. | Avge. | ] Avg | e. Avge. 3 | Avge. 
STATE or DISTRICT | Wells | Footage | Depth| Wells | Footage | Depth Wells | Footage | Denti Wells | Footage | Deeh| Wells | Footage Depth) Wells | Footage Depth 
| | | 
Alabama... ... Nee Pad , 18 86,528) 4,807 20) 100, 066) 5, 048 ' 2,126| 2,126 19 88,654) 4, 666! 21! 102,783) 4,894 
GRA GAS Re ESTA bes | 5 15,603) 3,121 4 9,6. I) 2,413). Re: axe ieee tone ae 5 15,603 3,121) 4) 9,651) 2,413 
AFEODOM.........05: joa : oor ..| _ 333) 1,303,803) 3,915) 321) 1,310, 087| 4,081) 3) 132| 44 336} 1,303,935; 3,881} 322) 1,310,182) 4,069 
ERM oc isscccvensmnbes’ a Oe | 2,412) 9,864,371) 4,090) 2,588) 9,238, 678) 3,570) 73 54,814) 751) 2,485) 9,919,185) 3, '992| 2,626; 9,274,017! 3,532 
Colo Rd PR CR LS Seat 68} 298,978] 4,397} 209) 1,135,952| 5,435] 2) 6377 3,180] " 70} 305,355 4,362} 212) 1,136,370) 5,360 
Florida...... Sikes eee | 18 125,743) 6,986 186, 555) 6,663). . hae ee 18 125,743) 6,986 28 186,555) 6,663 
See pe AE Ara, | 4 12,437; 3,109 13, 781) $,504)......|... se ee 4 12,437} 3,109 3 13,781} 4,594 
Illinois oh en Sa | 2,717; 6,311,519) 2,323 2,490) 6,524,470 2,620 2} y ,902| 951) 2,719} 6,313,421] 2,322} 2,491) 6,525,122) 2,619 
Indjana......... | 1) 1,382} 1,382) 1,212} 2,262,395) 1,867| 1,095) 2,070,876 1's01| 8} 3, 753| 469 1,220} 2,266,148; 1,857) 1,101) 2,071,469) 1,881 
Kansas....... | 31 107,402} 3,465) 3,081) 10,164,043) 3, 299) 3,069 | 10,381,861| 3,383 1) 597] 597; 3,082) 10,164,640) 3,298) 3,069) 10,381,861) 3,383 
Kentucky.... Ronan elagen | 950) 1,757,517) 1,850! 1,056} 1,957,149| 1,853). ... | one : se tens 950 1.757.517 1,850} 1,056) 1,957,149) 1,853 
SE as ps oe a what 2) 3,237| 1,619) 2,335 12,492,074) 5, 350) 2, 250! 10,988,214) 4,884} 7) 12,144) 1,735) 2,342) 12,504,218) 5,339) 2,252) 10,992,500; 4,881 
North Louisiana.......... 2) 3,237) 1,619} 1,428; 4,643,808) 3, 1252) 1,476) 4,041,407) 2,738) 6 10,971} 1,829) 1,434] 4,654,779) 3,246) 1,478) 4,045,693) 2,737 
South Louisiana..........|.. | ‘ : |. ..--| 907| 7,848,266) 8,653 774| 6,946,807| 8,975) 1) 1,173} 1,173 908} 7,849,439 8,645| 774| 6,946,807) 8,975 
Maryland..... Aieidpbemeahety ee ar, oe 1 4,900; 4,900 1| §,250| 5,259)......]..... | ed 1 4,900) 4,900) 1 5,259} 5,259 
Michigan... .. Ae —_ cessleceeeeeees[eeee--| 901} 2,066,238] 2,293} 763) 1,744,961) 2,287) 1 2,101) 2,101 902} 2,068,339) 2,293) 764) 1,745,102, 2, 284 
Mississippi... . . pes | ee iF esesleeeee-| 837] 2,454,063) 7,282) 427) 3,302,500) 7,734| ep + ora eee 337| 2,454,063) 7,282 429} 3,310,034) 7,716 
Missouri... . . gs ance |oasiacinfoe seein ewe | Soe 32) 17,078; 534 52 19,324 > ee Be ee 32 17,078 534 53 19,520 "368 
ere Pes ee oe ‘ Ws 250} . 624,542) 2,498) 301 740,890) 2,461) 1 1,978) 1,978 251 626,520) 2,496 305 744, 715) 2,442 
See Se | 1 5,025) 5,026 15 64,272) 4,285 9 27 "672| 3,075) BAR Reeth 15 64,272) 4,285 9 27,672) 3,075 
Nevada....... Geog ces alk LipSale casa. uisieisiaco ae + ais 'odieluca stelle otatuete Seane ns oon ae 1 2,019} 2,019 Hiwilansaachiee sathesmieninie cues 1 2,019 2,019 
EE SEER Ae 499} 2,246,722) 4,502} 596) 2,518, 215 | 4,225 18 8,182 455 517) 2,254,904) 4,362 623} 2,553,445) 4,099 
OS arr eree lee crtcckeen cate siee ...--}| 936) 1,336,320) 1,428) 1,781] 2,489,7 741| 5 See “sen Sate 936} 1,335,320) 1,428) 1,781] 2,489,741) 1,398 
New Jersey................ ee VERE LIRES BOT BEE MEARE LD 1 RR RRR MRR Fata. Deion mcg. Bt 1 2,380) 2,380 
North Dakota............. apie | ; ze | | 5 26,465} 5,293) 2 6, 105) S:068)......] ee Pee 5 26,465) 5,293 2 6,105} 3,053 
Ohio. . . NS ee AE | 1,028} 2,196,101} 2,136) 1,294) 3,216,178) 2,485 20) 11,097 555| 1,048) 2,207,198) 2,107) 1,324! 3,234,213) 2,443 
Oklahoma . 15 36,325) 2,422) 4,316] 15,567,514| 3,607| 4,053/ 14,931,016 3,684 95 57,141 601) 4,411) 15,624,655) 3,542) 4,151) 14,986,638) 3,610 
Pennsylvania. . ae rrr ace : 1,962) 3,569,709; 1,819) 3,262) 5,917,477) 1,814 13 15,031) 1,156] 1,975) 3,584,740) 1,816) 3,306! 5,967,215) 1,805 
Bouth Dakota........+...5. ee Cree eae 6 12,803) 2,134 Ee MD Sceant Lok vske oe crtactee.e 6 12,803) 2,134 3 7,260) 2,420 
NS Sree ee : ; 43 44,491) 1,035 67 ci RS | EE Sareea - 3 44,491) 1,035 67 75,708; 1,130 
OO eee 8 24,846} 3,106) 13,895) 58,137,798) 4,184| 12,369) 53,260,128) 4,306 217 178,295 822) 14,112! 58,316,093) 4,132) 12,596) 53,406,259) 4,240 
Dist. 1—South Central. . 1 2,972} 2,972) 554) 1,674,736) 3,023 496) 1,475,551) 2,975 12 3,546 296 566) 1,678,282) 2,965 502} 1,479,683) 2.948 
Dist. 2—Middle Gulf.....|......|.......... +e 643) 3,825,584! 5,950 721; 4,369,248) 6,060 14 14,327} 1,023 657) 3,839,911) 5,845 738| 4,387,967| 5,946 
Dist. 3—Upper Gulf... ... Se ree eee 1,387| 8,292,023) 5,978} 1,110) 7,210,398) 6,495 10 18,339} 1,834) 1,397] -8,310,362) 5,949] 1,118} 7,217,521} 6,456 
Dist. 4—Lower Gulf-S.W..|......].......... 1,313) 6,640,149) 5,057} 1,416) 6,792,993) 4,797 32 30,359} 949) 1,345] 6,670,508) 4,959] 1,461| 6,851,611) 4,690 
Dist. 5—East oa” Tey ee 2) ERE 195 923,873} 4,738 240) 1,120,625) 4,669 1 45 45 196 923,918) 4,714 244| 1,124,255) 4,608 
Dist. 6—Northeast...... 2 10,742) 5,371 883} 3,955,490) 4,480 725| 3,397,966) 4,687 7 4,177; 597 890} 3,959,667) 4,449 731} 3,401,163) 4,653 
Dist. 7-B—North Central.|......).......... |......] 1,887] 5,574,269] 2,954) 1,450) 4,827,907) 3,330 15 12,819 855| 1,902} 5,587,088] 2,937) 1,470! 4,839,933) 3,292 
Dist. ae a bi Oe ae Ones Kale 491} 2,235,847) 4,554 417| 1,848,841) 4,434 20 12,247 612) 511] 2,248,094) 4,399 424, 1,854, 4,373 
Diet. 8—Wes' LR A ee aay oi ap 2,793) 14, 182, re 5,078) 2,900) 13,915,457) 4,798 90 69,915 777| 2,883} 14,252,050) 4,943) 2,991] 13,936,435) 4,659 
Dist. 9—N _ ose 5 11,132! 2,226) 2,652) 7,300,133) 2,753) 2,270 6,277, 726) 2,766 16 12,521 783| 2,668) 7,312, 2,741| 2,293} 6,290,266) 2,743 
Dist. 10—Panhandle. . shat a (DEY 5a) 1,097} 3,533,559) 3,221 624} 2,023,416) 3,243)...... ‘ ....--] 1,097] 3,533,559) 3,221 624) 2,023,416) 3,243 
Re eee Ra ere 56 279,699} 4,995 20 0,183) 4,009 1 "4,200 4,200 57 283,899) 4,981 20 80,183} 4,009 
MR el 2 oad caws os <br s Lecce outs sie:sis'/sis 1 7,401) 7,401 2 3,744] 1,872)...... Seal eee 1 7,401| 7,401 2 3,744| 1,872 
So JG stale hadeararedetn'saac.s 1 9,344) 9,344 11 ro ie, || ER ees, arene 1 9,344) 9,344 11 46,578) 4,234 
Se ets Pree erne Senne 499) 1,436,301! 2,878 833} 2,278,419; 2,735 13 13,757; 1,058 512} 1,450,058) 2,832 850} 2,286,148]. 2,690 
Wyoming......... SA EMSS, EERE re eee Peed 598} 2,828,940) 4,731 496) 2,1 15,156) 4,264 5 17,604; 3,521 603 2, 846,544| 4,721 526) 2,141,647) 4,072 
Total United States. . 58 178,218 3. "8073 38, 534 137, 625,712) 3, 572| 39, 477 477/136,709,153) 3,463 481 391,231 813} 39,015|138,016,943| 3,538] 40,010/137,103,025| 3,426 
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T 
Hk world’s drilling depth record was 





Established in 1949 








completion and the other the first 20,- The honor of drilling deeper than any 
twice shattered by substantial margins  O000-foot penetration. other well to The Superior Oil 
in the U. S. during 1949. The two As operators of the U. S. continued Company of California’s Unit 1, Sublette 
record-breaking tests represented sig to search deeper for new petroleum re- County, Wyoming, which reached the 
nificant milestones in deep drilling his serves, drilling depth marks were estab- = depth of 20,521 feet. Earlier in the year, 
tory, one being the first 18,000-foot lished for ten states during the past year. the same company’s Limoneria 1, in the 
t 
a A Ff i I q Fs rf i rs a i Rs i i 





1929 1930 1931 1931 1933 1934 1935 1938 1944 1944 1945 1946 
be ® - “> & 





(Includes both dry and producing wells 











Well and Location 





Chansler-Canfield-Midway Oil Company's Olinda 96, Olinda, California...... 
Texon Oil and Land Company's University 1-B, Big Lake, West Texas... 
Shell Oil Company's Nesa 1, Long Beach, California...................00055 
Standard Oil Company of California’ s Mascot Nis MRE RGOMIROTTRID Sono A. 5. 6.0.5.0 55 555K 5)6 Bre bbw ne e's 
Chansler-Canfield- Midway Oil Company's Hobson A-2, Rincon field, Ventura County, California.. 
Penn-Mex Fuel Company's Jardin 35, State of Vera Cruz, INE Scie Sees end Ue oS weenie elon 
North Kettleman Oil & Gas Company's (later taken over by Union Oil Company) Lillis-Welch 1 
Lee AEN, See) SOMITE. ARCONTIE 6 55-6 8 ons oro nls 0.010 bie bwdthce's bcd tase cadcenveves vec 
General Petroleum Corporation's Berry 1, Belridge, Kern County, California...... iso: 
Gulf Oil Corporation's McElroy 103, Gulf-McElroy, Upton County, West Texas..... 
Continental Oil Company's KCL A-2, Wasco, Kern County, California.............. Me 
Phillips Petroleum Company's Ada Price 1, Wildcat, Pecos County, West Texas........... 
Standard Oil Company of California's KCL 20-1 3, South Coles Levee, Kern County, California. 
Phillips Petroleum Company's Schoeps 3, Wildcat, Brazos County, Gulf Coast, Texas............ 
Pacific Western Oil Corporation's National Royalties 1, Miramonte area, Kern County, California. 


Superior Oil Company of California's Weller 51-11, Wildcat, Caddo County, Oklahoma........... 


Superior O:1 Company of California’s Limoneria 1, Wildcat, Ventura County, California. 
Superior Oil Company of California's Unit 1, Wildcat, Sublette County, Wyoming... 
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North Montalvo area of Ventura County, 
California, established a depth record 
drilling to 18,734 feet. 

The third deepest well in the world, 
record holder at the end of both 
1947, was another Superior 
operation which had drilled to 17,823 
feet in Caddo County, Oklahoma. The 
new depth record of 20,521 feet exceeded 
this end of 1948 mark by 2698 feet and 
surpassed the other record-breaking test 
by 1787 feet. 

Superior tests the only 
world to reach and surpass 17,000 
feet. All three of the wells were dry. 

\nother significant deep drilling de- 
velopment of the year was the establish- 
ment of a new record for cable tool pen- 


and 


1948 and 


are ones in 


the 


by another Pennsylvania operation by 
the same company. 

The great progress in drilling tech- 
nique and equipment during recent years 
is ably illustrated by the remarkable 
advancement in deep drilling records. 
Although the 10,000-foot level was not 
reached until 1931, or 72 years after the 
industry’s birth, the record for deepest 
penetration has doubled that figure in 
the last 19 years. The advance has been 
especially rapid since the end of the war, 
at which time the record for deep drill- 
ing stood at 16,246 feet. 

Nineteen states, the same number as 
a year ago, now have had tests drilled 
to 10,000 feet or more. Behind Wyoming, 


California and Oklahoma, comes Texas 


classifications. Montana, Arkansas, Mich- 
igan and Washington all have records 
in excess of 11,000 feet. Pennsylvania, 
North Dakota, North Carolina and West 
Virginia with 10,000-foot tests to their 
credit, complete the list of states which 
have had tests drilled to 10,000 feet or 


more. 
Some states, notably, I-.ouisiana, 
Texas, California and Oklahoma, of 


have been the site of numerous 
Drilling to 12,- 
in the states is 


course, 
deep drilling operations. 
000 or 13,000 feet 


a common occurrence, 


even 
Besides Wyoming and California, with 
their previously 
deep drilling marks, the following states 
had previously established depth records 


discussed new super- 











etration. A Pennsylvania test, Manufac- and Louisiana with records in the 16,- broken during 1949: Alabama with a 
turers Light & Heat Company’s Barton 000-foot class. Mississippi, Alabama and  15,668-foot test; New Mexico, 14,716 
Estate 8 in Fayette County, reached Florida have experienced penetrations to feet; Utah, 13,766 feet; Montana, 11,519 
10.312 feet during the year. This broke 15,000 feet. New Mexico is alone in the feet; area 4am 10,312 feet; Virginia, 
the previous record of 10,096 feet for 14,000-foot group, as is Utah in the 13,- 9229 feet; Arizona, 6863 feet; and Ken- 
cable tool drilling, which had been made 000-foot and Colorado in the 12,000-foot —tucky, 6686 feet. 























bistsantind iseni Records i in U, S. midis States and Districts 
State or District Feet Year Formation Well, Location and Remarks 
Wyoming 20,521 1949 U. Cretaceous Superior Oi C ompany of California’s Unit 1, Pacific Creek area, Sublette County, World’ s Deepest. 
Californie 18,734 1949 U. Miocene Superior Oil C ompany of ( Salifeuie’ 8 Limoneria 1 1, North Monta! vo rea, Ventura Ce ‘ounty. 
Oklahoma 17,823 1947 Pennsylvanian Superior Oil C ompany of Cc alifornia’s WwW eller 51- il, Sect. 1-8n- 12w, Caddo County. 
5 Upper Texas Coast. 16,655 1945 L. Cretaceous Phillips Pe wale sum Company's Se hoeps a Milliean salt denne area, Beane County. 
: East Texas 16,347 1949 Smackover Humble Oi] & Refining Company's R. P. MeWatters 1, Freestone County. 
South Louisiana 16,106 1948 Miocene The Texas Company ’s State-Barataria Bay 4, Lse. 356, Queen Bess Island area, Jefferson Parish. 
Lower Texas Coast. 16,006 1947 Frio The Te oxas C ompany’ ’s Yturria L. & L. Co. 6, Ray mondville area, Willacy County. 
: Mississippi 15,730 1947 Superior Oi] Company of C alifornia’ 8 3c assie Bradford 1, Sect. £ 3n- 13w, Fervest C ‘ounty 
i Alabama 15,668 1949 Humble Oil & Refining ‘Company’ s Williams 2, Sect. 21- 6n-4w, Washington County 
} Florida 15,455 1947 L. Cretaceous Gulf Refining Company’s Ste ate of Florida 1, Big Pine Key area, Monroe County. 
South Centra! Texas 15,301 1945 L. Cretaceous Quintana Petroleum C ompany’s s South Texas Syndicate 3-D, McMullen County. 
West Texa is 15,279 1944 Ellenburger Phillips Petroleum C ompany s Ada Price 1, T. C. Railway Survey, Pecos County. 
; oe Bea 
; New Nexico—S.E. 14,716 1949 Salt Humble Oil & Reflaing Company's Federal- Wiggs I, Sect. 31- 248-27e, Eddy County, Still Drilling. 
4 Texas Panhandle 14,278 1949 Gulf Oil Corporstion’s E. Porter 1-A, Lipscomb County. 
j Southwest Texas. 14,033 1948 Frio The Texas Company's C. C.W. C&l D. 5-1, Potrero del Espiritu Santo Gr. Cameron County. 
j Utah 13,766 1949 Pennsylvanian Pacific Western Oil Corp. & Equity Oi C ompany’s Unit 1, Sect. 33-21s-2le, Grand County. 
North Texas 13,352 1947 Simpson Denver Producing & Refining C ompany ’s R'ch 1, Grayson Co unty. 
North Louisiana 12,952 1942 Smackover Union Producing Company's McDonald Unit 1, North Lisbes field, C Maite rne Parish 
Colorado 12,702 1946 Pennsylvanian The Texas Company-The (¢ valifornia Company's Unit 20, ag Creek field, Rio Blanco County. 
East Texas Border 12,221 1946 Smackover Humble Oil & Refining Company’s Pickering Lumber Co. 1, Huxley field, Shelby County 
Montana 11,519 1949 Cambrian Shell Oi] Company's Crow Tribal 7904-1, Sect. 36-9s-37e, Big Horn County. 
Arkansas. 11,440 1948 Smackover Stanolind Oil & Gas Company's Union Saw Mill 1, Sect. 18-19s-24w, Lafayette County 
Michigan 11,012 1948 Cambro-Ord. Ohio Oil Company-Pure Oil Company’s Reinhardt 1, West Branch field, Ogemaw County. 
Washington 11,002 1947 Standard Oil Company of California's Alderwood Comm. 1, Snohomish County. 
Pennsylvania 10,312 1949 U. Cambrian Manufacturers Light «& He at Co.’s Barton Estate 8, Fayette County, Wor!d’s deepest cable tool well. 
North Dakota 10,281 1938 Devonian The California Company’s Kamp 1, Nesson Anticline, Williams County. 
North Carolina 10,054 1946 Granite Standard Oil Company of Ne WwW Jersey’ s Cape Hatteras 1, Dare County. 
West Virginia 10,018 1941 Queenston Hope Natural Gas C ompany’ ’s C. S. Gribble 2-8517, Grant District, Harrison County. 
New Mexico—N.W 9,466 1945 Quartzite Southern Union Gas Company's Ute 9, Barker C voek field, San Juan County. 
Oregon 9,263 1946 The Texas Company's s Cooper Mountain 1, W: ae County. 
Virginia 9,229 1949 The California Company's Kipps Anthracite Coal Co. , Montgomery County. Still drilling. 
New York 8,626 1944 Ordovician Ne »w Penn Development C ompany 's Harrington 1, Woodhull Township. Steuben County. 
Kansas 8,243 1947 Arbuckle Stanolind Oil & Ges Company's Feathers 1, Sect. 15-35s-33w, Seward County. 
Maryland 8,165 1941 Helderburg William Snee’s Schartzer 1, Accident District, Garrett County. 
South Dakota 8,000 1943 Ordovician Northern Ordance Co., Ine. et al’s Harding Co. School Land 1, Camp Crook Anticline, Harding County. 
North Central Texas 7,980 1945 Ellenburger Humble Oil & Refining Company’s C. H. Tompkins 1, T&P Railway Survey 169, Parker County. 
Ohio 7,889 1933 Clinton Benedum and Trees’ Knowlton 1, Independence Township, Washington County. 
Georgia 7,490 1944 Cretaceous Stanolind Oil & Gas Company's J. H. Pullen 1, Mitchell County. 
Illinois 7,207 1940 St. Peter Pure Oil Company's Billington 3, Sect. 26-In-7e, Cisne field, Wayne County. 
Arizona 6,863 1949 A. S. Waddell et al’s Unit 1, Sect. 23-13s-24e, Cochise County. 
Nebraska 6,846 1938 Pennsylvanian Union Oil Company of California’s Agate 15-1, Sioux County. 
Western Kentucky 6,686 1949 Knox Pure-Ashland-I. B. Browning's M. L. Walker 1, Sect. 22-N-24, Webster County. 
Indiana 6,408 1946 Trenton Continental Oil C ompany’ *s Cooper 1-D, Griffin field, Gibson County. 
Tennessee 5,750 1947 Granite The California Company's E. W. Bee ler 1, Sect. 4-15s-29e, Giles County. 
Kestern Kentucky 5,743 Red Medina Columbian Fuel Corporation's Ford Motor Company 1, Pike C ounty. 
lowa... 5,305 1930 Cambrian Oil Deve lopment C ompany'’ ’s Wilson 1, Page C county. 
Missouri 4,740 1941 Cambrian Strake Petroleum Company's T. P. Russell 1, Pemiscot County. 
q — ——== = 
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Swift Progress Made in 





and Equipment 


By EARLE C. HELLUMS 


Vice President, Cron & Gracey Drilling Corporation 





briefly described. 





SINCE THE END OF WORLD WAR II, developments in drilling equipment and methods 
have moved swiftly. For the past two years, the Houston Chapter, API, has devoted 
its January meeting to the discussion of new equipment and methods in drilling and 
production. In order that these new developments be brought to the attention of 
WORLD OIL readers, proceedings of the January 31 meeting were transcribed by 
wire recorder, and with the permission of the API chapter and the authors, the 
discussions of new things in the industry are presented. Several outstanding pieces 
of drilling equipment and drilling methods devised and proved during 1949 were 








—_— from the standpoint of field 
application or test, not all of the equip- 
ment and methods described are new. 
Experimentation with the jet-type rock 
bit has been continued and a number of 
wells have been drilled. This type bit 
employs a high-velocity jet mud stream 
which results in rapid removal of cut- 
tings and scouring of the bottom of the 
hole, thereby permitting an increase in 
drilling rate. 

Three- and bits 
being used, both of which 
cutting teeth and tungsten-carbide noz- 
zles. The three-cone bit has three fluid 
nozzles and the two-cone bit has two 
nozzles. Each bit has the jets positioned 
to discharge fluid between the cutters 
onto the bottom and approximately 1% 
inches from the outside of the hole. The 
nozzles are so directed that approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the bottom of the 
hole is flushed. 

Field tests made with jet rock bits to 
date in broken sand and shale and in 
medium-hard formations indicate they 
will drill as much or more hole than 
the conventional rock bit, and they will 


are now 


have long 


two-cone 
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drill the hole from 20 to 33 percent 
faster. Some trouble has been encoun- 
tered with premature washing out of 
the outer nozzle tubes on the two-cone 
bit. However, it is thought that present 
contemplated minor changes in bit de- 
sign will eliminate this problem. Results 
to date seem promising, but all the an- 
swers not yet at hand. A great 
many more wells will have to be drilled 
in different areas and in different forma- 


tions before the bit can be fully eval- 


are 


uated. 


Jet Coring Bits 


The jet idea has been applied to cor- 
ing bits, the objectives being to increase 
drilling rates between coring points 
while drilling with the bit plug in place. 
In addition to the tungsten-carbide noz- 
zles, guide ribs have been added to the 
body of the coring bit to stabilize it. 
These guide ribs seem to have been 
advantageous as a greater percentage of 
full sized cores were recovered. 


A packoff arrangement has been pro- 
vided on the core barrel head to seal 
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Construction features of the three-cone, jet-type 

rock bit are shown in this side view of the bit. 

Mud is being pumped through the nozzles built 
into the bit between cones. 


the space between the barrel and the 


bit body. 


Charged Pump Suctions 

Another development, which seems to 
be a slightly controversial subject, has 
been in use for some time, and due to 
the fact that there are a number of in- 
stallations in operation, this practice 
will be described. This relatively new 
development is the charging of power 
mud pump suctions by use of a cen- 
trifugal pump. Illustrated is a 16-inch 
power pump which has a 5- by 6-inch 
centrifugal pump charging the suction, 
the pump being V-belt driven from the 
main pump sheave. 

The pump drive is designed to hold 
15 pounds per square inch pressure on 
the pump suction at the slowest speed 
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desired on the power pump. Present 
information indicates that charging 
pump suctions may increase the life of 
valves and seats, and possibly pistons 
and liners. Complete filling of the pump 
suction should result in smoother oper- 
ation at rated maximum pump speed, 
and may allow increased speeds. Most 
of the pump manufacturers are now 
giving some thought to this subject. 


Coil Type Water-Tube Boiler 


An important piece of equipment 
which is now being field tested is the 
Bettis boiler. This is a 300 horsepower 
coil-type, water tube boiler which is 
recommended to produce a maximum of 
20,000 pounds of steam per hour at 
maximum pressure of 500 pounds per 
square inch, and up to 500° F. tem- 
perature. 





The boiler unit includes boiler feed 
pump and controls, fuel burner and 





combustion controls, heat exchanger 
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TOP RIGHT: Field testing is still in progress on a two-cone jet-type bit. This bottom view shows the relation of the jet nozzles to the cutting edges 
of the bit. 

LOWER LEFT: Two-way jet wire line core barrel. 

LOWER RIGHT: Close-up of two-way jet-type coring bit showing guide ribs on bit body. 
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and steam which are 
permanently piped and mounted on one 
skid. The complete unit weighs 18,500 
pounds, is 8 feet wide, 15 feet, 2 inches 
long, and 8 feet high with the stack re- 
The boiler can be equipped 


either natural gas or oil burners. 


separator, all of 


moved, 
with 

This type boiler has an assembly of 
five separate coils consisting of one 
water wall, an outer, intermediate, and 
an inner conical coil, and one drying 


coil, a total of 1827 feet of tubing, rang- 


ing in diameter from 1% inches up to 





two inches, and having 971 square feet 
does not have a 
Some of the 


of heating surface. It 


steam and water drum. 


advantages claimed by the manufac- 
turer are safety from explosion, light- 
weight, quick rigup time, quick steam- 
ing, higher efficiency, and dry steam 


with a slight amount of super heat. 


Field Installation 


A field test is now in progress on a 
large steam rig using three Bettis boil- 
150-horsepower standard 


ers and four 


Photo courtesy Mission Manufacturing Company 


Field installation test of the charged suction principle. Centrifugal pump driven by the main pump 
sheave is shown in the circle. 





Front view of the new water-tube, coil-type boilers on test location. Boiler feed water pumps and 
controls are in foreground. Stacks in background are from battery of standard oil field 
locomotive-type boilers. 
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oil field fire-tube boilers. The rig, which 
at this writing is drilling below 12,000 
feet, has three 20-inch mud pumps, a 
14- by 14-inch steam engine on the 
drawworks, and a 12-inch by 12-inch 
engine driving the rotary. While drill- 
ing, the rig has been using two 20-inch 
hole and 
mud 


compounded on the 
one other 20-inch 
gun and hopper. The test indicates that 
demand has 


pumps 
pump on the 
been 


the average steam 


36,300 pounds per hour, and that two of 


these new boilers will carry the load 
while drilling, as compared with the 
four standard oil field’ boilers. One 


Bettis boiler is all that is required to go 
in the hole with the drill pipe, but it 
requires all three boilers to pull out of 
the hole. All three units are needed be- 
cause of the large volume of steam re- 
quired by the 14- by 14-inch drawworks 
engine operating at high speed and 
under heavy loads. 

These field tests have also indicated 
that lightweight 
operating at 75 to 82 percent efficiency, 
whereas the standard oil field 
are operating at 60 to 65 percent effi- 


the new boilers are 


boilers 


ciency. Further, the Bettis boilers have 
consumed 17 to 30 percent less gas. 
Boiler feed water for the new boilers 
is not now being treated, and the manu- 
facturer is of the opinion that scaling 
of the tubes will not be a major prob- 


lem due to the high velocity of the 
water and steam passing through the 
tubes. The boilers are acid-washed pe- 


riodically, and a method has been de- 
shot-blast the tubes to break 


up and remove the scale. 


vised to 


Due to the fact that the test has only 
been carried on for a comparatively short 
period, the information to date must be 
considered as preliminary and not con- 
clusive. However, the boilers have been 
operating satisfactorily, and the results 


seem promising. 


Drill Pipe Spinner 


Another tool now being tested is a 
drill pipe spinner which eliminates the 
use of the spinning chain in making up 
drill pipe. The pipe spinner is powered 
by a six-horsepower air motor driving 
a drum inside the tool, and on which is 
wound a spiral spring steel tape. The 
1/20,000 


five-inch 


tape is 4 inches wide, inch 
thick, and 12 feet 


drill pipe and is less for 


long for 
smaller pipe. 
It has an abrasive material on one end 
which provides a grip on the pipe. 
When going in the hole, the tool with 
the spiral spring extended is placed 
over the lower half of the tool joint 
before the stand of drill pipe is picked 
up. After the stand has been placed in 
the make-up position, the spinning tool 
is raised above the tool joint pin, and 
the tape grips the drill pipe, spinning it 
up as the tape is wound on the spinner 
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it LOG ANALYSIS 
1) Water saturation S 


‘ Since Ro is unknown, the method described in 
] “Electric Log Analysis in the Rocky Mountains” 
by M. P. Tixier, Oil & Gas Journal, June 93, 
1949, will be used. Reprints are available from 
Schlumberger. 


The 16’’ Normal gives 60 ohms. The 24’ Lateral 
gives 160 ohms. With proper correction, from 
the 16’ Normal we obtain R, = 85 ohms, and 
from the 24’ Lateral, R. = 102 ohms 


R85 
Thus, R = 109 = 0.83 
SP = —90 mv. 


The chart below gives S = 144 


2) Formation water resistivity R. 


For SP = —90 logio fe = —90 mv. 
0. 


2 = 0.085 ohmmeter 


Ry = 9 





3) Porosity p 








Fuh 102 x 0.142 | ™ 
R= G2 , thus F = —>S oe — =x 93:5 | | . 
p= te = 90% approximately m= Q 
CORE ANALYSIS PRODUCTION RESULTS 

Average Porosity 19% From North Offset Well (4200-4360) 
Average Permeability 108 md. Swabbed 1998 BO/91 hours 
Connate Water Pumped 151 BO/24 hours 98.5° API 

by restored state Gas Oil ratio 139/1 

methods 12% 


oe 
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WATER SATURATION Sin & 







Procedure for calculation of 
per cent of water saturation (S). 














Pump Control Valve 7 
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New drilling equipment includes this air-powered drill pipe spinner used only to spin up the pipe. The joint is tonged up in the usual manner. Abrasive 
material on the spiral spring steel tape grips the pipe to make the spin. 
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Representatives: 








DRILLING—PRODUCTION—PIPE LINE—PROCESSING 





THE GREEN TRIANGLE Serving the Oi! and Gas Industries 


For rig or refinery .. . for pipe line or 


gas plant... or for any important 
operation in the oil or gas industries, 
Continental is on hand to furnish proper 


and dependable equipment and 


supplies. With 72 strategically located 
Continental stores and offices at your 
command, you're assured of service 
second-to-none .. . proven ‘Green 
Triangle” Service — where and when 


needed. 
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SERVING THE OIL AND GAS INDUSTRIES 
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drum. The tool joint is then tonged up 
in the usual manner. 
Rotary Mud Mixer 
The rotary or propeller-type mud 
mixer that 
stage last year is now in production, 


was in the experimental 
and a number of these units are now in 
field use. It that the 
unit be powered with a 20-horsepower 


is recommended 


motor, turbine, or engine, which drives 
a conveyor screw and a 20-inch diam- 
eter by 20-inch pitch, three-bladed pro- 
peller. Speed of the propeller is 475 
revolutions per minute. The mixer will 
adequately mix or stir a 400 to 500 bar- 
rel pit of 18-pound mud, and has a mix- 
ing capacity of 300 sacks of weighting 
material or 100 sacks of gel per hour. 
Traveling Block Deflector 

Most of the industry is familiar with 
the drill pipe handling equipment and 
automatic pipe tongs now being used 
on Humble Oil & Refining Company’s 
experimental drilling rig. New improve- 
ments that have been recently placed 
in use are the traveling block deflector 
and the air-operated drill pipe elevators 
which permit the block to 
move continuously while making a trip 
allowed a 


traveling 


have 
round-trip 


These new devices 
reduction in 


further 


considerable 


time, as well as reducing the 
physical work of the drilling crew and 
improving operating safety. 


Formerly, the traveling block and 
elevators were used to support the stand 


of drill pipe when it was being made up 








he has been vice 
for Cron & Gracey. 





Aout the pbuthor 


EARLE C. HELLUMS, a native Texan, began work in 
the oil fields as a roughneck at Barbers Hill in the sum- 
mer of 1930, and in the East Texas field in 1931. He 
graduated from Texas A. & M. College with a B.S. 
degree in Petroleum Engineering in 1932, and for the 
next 4/7 years was with The Texas Company. In Decem- 
ber, 1936, he joined Cron & Gracey Drilling Corpora- 
tion and has since served the firm in various capacities, 
except 3'4y years when he was in the Army. Since 1946, 
2 president in charge of drilling operations 











or broken out. In this operation, the 
remote-controlled pipe racker holds the 
pipe, making it possible to unlatch the 
block 
mits the block to be moved up or down 
the derrick at that the 
drill pipe is being broken out or made 
up. The drawworks and the slips are 
operated by the driller; the power tong 
operator also controls the lower racking 


elevators, and the deflector per- 


the same time 


arm. The power elevators and the block 
deflector are operated by another floor- 
The block deflector 
consists of an eight-foot, air-operated 
piston which actuates the wire line that 


man, mechanism 


is reeved through a crown sheave, the 
and the 
The 


sheaves, 
side of the block. 
the floor. 


carriage deflector 
sheave on the 


line is anchored at 








There are a number of other recent 
that 
merit but space does not allow their full 


developments have considerable 


discussion. Some of these are the ad- 


justable casing stabbing board, the mag- 


netic coupling, individual magnetic 


inspection units, traveling block over- 


travel safety devices, communication 


devices, and some changes in power 


pump construction. It can be _ stated 


that 


are already effecting worthwhile econo- 


some of the recent developments 


mies for the industry, and other devel- 
opments now under test offer very good 
possibilities. 
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upward travel when going in the hole. Carriage on the monorail follows 
the block up and down the derrick. Tension in the connecting cables 
controls the deflection of the block. 


LEFT: Shop view of the propeller-type mud mixer set in a tank of clear 
water to show the construction of discharge tubes. 
RIGHT: The travelling block is shown in the deflected position on its 
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Faster Performance Causes 13.3 Percent Decrease in 








T 
HE number of drilling rigs operated 
the U. S. industry de- 


sharply during 


petroleum 
the 


by 
creased past year, 
despite an increase in amount of foot- 
age drilled. 

The 
and rotary combined, operated in 1949 
was 4290 compared with 4950 in 1948, 


average number of rigs, cable 


and 4738 in 1947. As compared with 
this 13.3 percent decline from 1948 in 
rig activity, there was a loss in 1949 of 
only 2.5 percent in number of wells 
completed and the amount of footage 
drilled rose 0.7 percent to a new all- 


time high. The drilling of more footage 


with a fewer number of rigs bears out 


surveys and statements which have in- 


pe 
Asi 
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dicated greater drilling efficiency on the 
part of contractors, especially in speed 
of penetration. 

Rig activity failed to follow the nor- 
mal trend last year. Whereas 
rigs runfiing normally are usually at low 


seasonal 


levels in early months and then increase 
during spring and summer months to a 
peak in the fall, January was the high 
month last year and July the low point. 
This variation from usual seasonal 
trends undoubtedly can be attributed to 
the influence of production rates on the 
outlook of operators. There was a very 
close parallel between trends in produc- 
tion and As output 


was curtailed the number of rigs oper- 


in use. crude 


rigs 





ating also declined and when production 
increased in the fall and early winter 
months more rigs were put into oper- 
ation. 

The 4511 rigs operating at the end of 
January last year declined steadily to a 
low point of 4015 in July, and then rose 
to 4485 at the end of November. The 
4015 rigs at the end of last July were 
the smallest number since May, 1944 
1948, the lowest was reached 
in February, when 4542 rigs were in 
use, and a peak of 5229 rigs was reached 


In level 


at the end of October. 

There were 38,534 
and 137,625,712 feet of hole drilled by 
the industry in 1949, not including old 


wells completed 


U. S. Drilling Rigs in Use During 1949, By States, By Months 

















Figures are for end of month, and include rigs drilling, rigging up, and temporarily shut down 
1948 1949 

STATE or DISTRICT Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Alabama 4 6 5 5 3 4 7 2 3 I 3 3 4 | 2 
Arizona 8 8 6 6 6 6 t 6 5 4 4 4 3 
Arkansas 37 30 30 25 32 35 27 27 31 30 27 26 | 25 
California 259 295 263 267 256 267 222 232 265 247 254 227 206 
Colorado. 25 23 28 26 21 18 20 20 17 19 22 17 14 
Florida. . 5 4 5 1 3 2 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Georgia 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Illinois... 263 227 188 190 257 275 238 221 237 224 225 255 234 ‘ 
Indiana. . 119 122 132 129 134 137 151 156 139 157 135 143 138 j 
Kansas 320 269 277 263 312 314 310 300 280 291 310 303 302 ; 
Kentucky 76 72 83 75 83 84 85 SS 93 94 98 93 86 ' 
Louisiana 205 197 202 202 195 236 211 208 196 220 229 241 236 : 

North Louisiana 61 61 55 60 52 71 5 69 60 78 86 82 75 ; 

South Louisiana 144 136 147 142 143 165 153 139 136 142 143 159 161 
Michigan 109 104 95 106 103 130 120 123 136 123 142 140 135 : 
Mississippi 37 35 36 31 31 26 23 28 33 29 32 38 34 ' 
Missouri 10 9 9 6 6 5 8 6 5 6 7 10 7 s 
Montana. . 53 52 53 46 38 51 64 54 52 47 36 43 35 : 
Nebraska. . ; 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 3 6 7 
New Mexico 104 87 105 95 93 93 93 86 91 91 96 103 95 
New York 179 148 157 146 121 109 97 72 103 86 R0 95 105 
North Dakota 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 3 2 2 1 
Ohio 203 174 161 152 141 134 14] 155 164 162 154 169 152 
Oklahoma 501 474 489 484 482 486 461 457 499 509 523 545 540 
Pennsylvania 391 344 338 327 291 241 239 208 264 248 229 248 245 
South Dakota 2 2 2 2 | 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 
Tennessee ) 10 10 7 ) 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 7 
Texas 1,492 1,366 1,368 1,362 1,245 1,260 1,209 1,209 1,150 1,314 1,295 1,384 1,398 

Dist. 1—South Central 39 42 44 41 44 43 37 34 34 37 35 39 33 

Dist. 2— Middle Gulf... 46 50 59 65 46 45 35 49 50 48 51 51 43 

Dist. 3—Upper Gulf. . 135 143 144 146 144 137 123 114 110 120 115 136 125 

Dist. 4—Lower Gulf-S.W. 122 27 | 130 115 101 106 95 96 98 94 95 100 111 

Dist. 5—East Central. . 28 33 26 29 17 16 16 21 15 21 29 24 21 

Dist. 6—Northeast....... 41 35 33 35 34 42 34 49 41 36 48 43 42 

Dist. 7-B—North Central 235 199 194 198 164 159 177 170 160 196 188 175 167 

Dist. 7-C—West Central 80 74 66 53 51 57 50 61 82 87 83 86 90 

Dist. 8—West...... ts 449 404 401 408 397 393 377 365 324 378 372 459 479 

Dist. 9—North ..... 147 125 134 135 129 135 153 150 140 176 169 173 181 

Dist. 10—Panhandle 170 134 137 137 118 127 112 100 96 121 110 98 106 
Utah.. 11 13 14 14 16 18 15 15 14 10 13 12 8 
Virginia 1 1 1 
Washington : 1 1 ‘ 
West Virginia 362 336 317 302 284 240 224 228 231 246 222 256 242 
Wyoming 123 113 116 96 99 94 99 95 90 80 90 106 91 

Total United States 4,908 4,511 4,490 4,368 4,265 4,276 4,097 4,015 4,118 4,258 4,247 4,485 4,355 
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wells drilled deeper but including input 
and disposal wells. On the basis that an 
average of 4290 rigs were utilized in 
1949, each rig completed nine wells and 
drilled 32,000 feet of hole during the 
year. 

At the end of 1949 there were 4355 
rigs operating in contrast with 4908 at 
the end of the previous year. Most states 
had fewer rigs active at the end of 1949 
than at the close of 1948. 


Among the more active drilling re- 


gions, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Indiana 
and Michigan were the only ones to 
show an increase in rigs running. Lou- 


isiana had 235 rigs operating on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, an increase of 31 from a 
year ago. The number of rigs in Lou- 
isiana was but six under its peak for 
the year, and also was higher than at 
any time during 1948. Oklahoma’s 540 
rigs represented a gain of 39 over the 
end 1948. At the the 
Indiana had 138 rigs operating, up 19 
from a year previous. Michigan had 135 
rigs at the end of 1949, a growth of 26 
over December 31, 1948. 
in 


of close of year 


Sharp decreases active rigs oc- 


curred in California, Texas and the East- 


ern states between the end of 1948 and 


the close of 1949. Rigs in California, an 
area troubled throughout the year with 
excessive stocks and production, ex- 
perienced a decline of 53 rigs with only 


206 running. Texas dropped to 1398 
rigs, a loss of 94. Pennsylvania had only 
245 in contrast with 391 a year ago. 


West Virginia was off from 362 to 242, 
New York from 179 to 105, and Ohio 
203 to 152. 


Smaller decreases in rigs running at 


from 


the end of the year occurred in Illinois, 
New 


Wyoming. 


Kansas, Mexico, Montana and 





Drilling Rigs Operating in United States 
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Drilling Rigs in Use in U. S., by Years, by Months 


Figures are for end of month, and include rigs drilling, rigging up, and shut down 
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YEAR | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. April May | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
1938 | 3,968 | 3,928 | 3,973 | 3,971 | 3,582 3,737 | 3,869 | 3,742 | 3,876 | 3,676 | 3,434 
1939. 3,583 | 3,391 | 3,448 | 3,630 | 3,695 3,567 | 3,718 | 3,625 | 3,905 | 3,981 3,924 
1940..... 3,990 | 4,277 | 4,472 | 4,327 | 4,655 4.235 | 4,194 | 3,821 | 3,921 | 4,030 | 3,894 
ae | 3,814 | 3,952 | 4,121 4,287 | 4,335 | 4,819 | 4,984 4,693 | 4,672 | 4,746 | 4,336 
1942. | 3,816 | 3,067 | 2,979 | 2,859 | 2,868 | 3,179 | 3,007 | 2,953 | 3,094 | 2,962 | 2,797 
1943... | 2,691 | 2,653 | 2,732 | 2,756 | 2,743 | 3,015 | 3,201 | 3,031 | 3,548 | 3,676 | 3,595 
1944 | 3,427 | 3,568 | 3,702 | 3,819 | 3,934 4.411 | 4,528 | 4,566 | 4,738 | 4,665 | 4,640 
1945. | 4,270 | 4,154 | 4,159 | 4,374 | 4,637 4,424 | 4,289 | 4,356 | 4,521 4,426 | 4,637 
1946. | 4,337 | 4,229 | 4,212 | 4,405 | 4,399 4,235 | 4,201 | 4,474 | 4,410 | 4,551 4,654 
1947 | 4,390 | 4,402 | 4,379 | 4,470 | 4,603 4,992 | 5,163 | 4,979 | 4,897 | 4,871 | 4,945 
1948... | 4.699 | 4.542 | 4626 | 4.989 | 5,067 5,013 | 5,058 | 5,116 | 5,229 | 5,060 | 4,908 
ee | 4,511 | 4,490 | 4,368 | 4,265 | 4,276 4,015 | 4,118 | 4,258 | 4,247 | 4,485 | 4,355 
| | | | ees 
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Specifications of Ford Industrial Engine 


Power Units 





Cyl- Bore and | Displ. 


Equipment 
Available 








Modell inders Stroke cu. in| Dyn. B.H.P. Max. Torque 





Clutch; SAE #5 housing; power take- Industrial Engine Power Units 
off; Ford housing; 3- or 4-speed 


120] 4 3% x 3% | 120 | 38 @ 2400] 92%’ @ 1600 | transmission; nor. (Availabl 
silts @ © 1600 | co prt a og ARE RIGHT 3 WAYS 
assembly. 


for your job! 





Clutch; SAE #3 or #4 housing; power 
: take-off; Ford housing: 3-, 4- or 5- 
226} 6 3.3 x 4.4 | 226 | 80 @ 2400 | 182#’ (@ 1200 | speed transmission; governor. (Avail- 
able as closed or open type power 
unit, or engine assembly. ) 


RIGHT POWER—five great models 
wide variety of units. Each one ready 
to run! 


RIGHT FEATURES—<ali the latest 
advancements of Ford's famed pro- 
gressive engineering. 


IT SERVICE—cs near as your 
nearest Ford Dealer, clear around the 
world. 












Clutch; SAE #3 or #4 housing; power 
take-off; Ford housing with 3-, 4- 
600 | or 5-speed transmission; governor. 
(Available as closed of open type 
power unit, or engine assembly. ) 


— 


239 | V-8 | 3% x 3%] 239 | 85 @ 2400 | 187#' @ 








Clutch; SAE #3 or #4 housing; power 
take-off; Ford housing; 3-, 4- or 5- 
200 | speed transmission; governor. (ail 
able as closed or open type power 
unit, or engine assembly. ) 


254} 6 3.5x 4.4 | 254 | 95 @ 2400 | 2127’ @ 





Clutch; 5-speed direct-in-fifth trans- 
mission; overdrive transmission, di- 
600 | ‘rect drive power take-off. (Available 
as closed or open type power unit, 
OF engine assembly.) 


Line of NEW 


===] POWER 
UNITS! 


® Ford Industrial Power Units are now available in 
five great models... four, six and V-type eight cylin- 
der... 120 to 337 cu. in. displacement. COMPLETE 
with radiator . .. instrument panel and S.A.E. or Ford 
type housings. Foot or skid mounted. Closed and 
open types. Made throughout to Ford’s famed hi- 
precision manufacturing standards. Completely tested 
“ and READY TO RUN! 


Drop forged fully counterbalanced crankshaft, hardened journals. . . : : 
Heavy duty, replaceable thin shell copper lead bearings ... Hard faced Ford Dealers, Ford District Sales Offices and the Ford 


cobalt exhaust valves (free type valves) . . . Autothermic pistons, ° ‘i : 7 
chrome top ring . . . Dual centrifugal water pumps. . . Full length water Industrial Engine Department are at your service in 
jackets .. . Recirculating pressure cooling system with thermostat... developing engineering recommendations showing 


D indraft carburetion . . . Oil filter and air cl ‘ , , 
1 Te ee sitinataasdinptalbenn Dees how Ford Industrial Power Units can be most 
effectively applied to your job. Mail coupon below 
for Ford Industrial Power Unit Folder. 


337 | V-8 |3%x 4% | 337 1117 @ 2400 | 257#' @ 
































INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 











Z 
F 
4 





i 
1 Send me comprehensive literature 

1 about the new Ford Industrial Power Units. Address: 
i 


For Special Literature on Industrial Engine Dept., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


Ford Industrial Power Units, use this coupon . . . 


1) areas —_ ~ieinctennsaciescionaieaaaiaal 


Industrial Engine Department (Please print) 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY — tie 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN CHFY ——_—_—— STATE _____ 
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$10 is paid for each 


illustrated acceptable contribution, 


Mail to The Editor, WORLD OIL, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas 


vow Prevent Steam Line Water-Slugs 


On a long steam line, especially during 
the colder months, even careful insula- 
tion cannot prevent condensation from 
forming in the line, and the resulting 
slugs of water being carried through the 
line at high speed when pump or draw- 
works throttle is opened. 
removing 
they 


To assist the separator by 
the before 
reach the fittings necessary for its instal- 


worst of these slugs 
lation, a short section of steam line, both 
ends with orange-peeled closures, is cut 
into the lower surface of the steam line, 
horizontally and at right angles to it. In 
the sketch, “H” is the steam main, with 
the interceptor “A” welded to it and the 
pipe walls common to both cut away 
inside the A baffle plate “B,” 
welded to the inside of the steam main 


welds. 











H 
‘one A 
ba 














before the cross members is placed, is 


formed so as to project nearly to the 
lower surface of “A” when it is welded 
in place. 

Slugs of water traveling along “H” 
strike the baffle plate, and are deflected 
into the cross member, settling to the 
bottom and being withdrawn through the 


trap fitting ‘“T” as they accumulate. 


aT 





The baffle plate not only removes most 
of the entrained water, but also serves 
to deflect and cause to be trapped in the 
cross member any sludge or scale which 
may form within the steam main. By 
setting this unit as close to the first point 
of live steam withdrawal, it is frequently 
found possible to eliminate the use of a 
more complicated separator. 


now Add Safety Apparatus to Cathead 


Accident reports indicate that more 
men are injured by the cathead than 
possibly any other piece of equipment 
on the drilling rig. Automatic catheads 
eliminated the need of a cathead opera- 
tor in making up and breaking out drill 
pipe. However, they did not reduce the 
hazard of this equipment for other uses. 

The automatic cathead illustrated has 
been equipped with a tonging chain 
rather than wire line for several reasons, 
outstanding among which are _ better 
payout on unwinding and longer wear. 
A distinct disadvantage in using chain 
is its tendency to loop over and ride 
on the exposed cathead on the end of 
the shaft. There is danger, too, that if 
a joint is being made up and the fireman 
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is catheading singles from the pipe rack 
onto the derrick floor at the same time, 
he may be hit by the unwinding chain 
as it spins off the automatic cathead. 

These dangers have been eliminated 
by enclosing the automatic spool by a 
cage made of rod steel. The cage is the 
same width as the cathead spool, and 1s 
anchored at top and bottom to the sta- 
tionary cathead housing. Steel rods have 
been welded at two-inch intervals around 
the end pieces, except at the lower front 
side where the chain pays out. This cage 
prevents the tonging chain from looping 
over onto the end cathead, and also 
removes chance of the catline’s traveling 
over the cathead flange onto the auto- 
matic cathead spool. 
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sow to—Guard Hose on Small Rig 


Much equipment must be located and 
operated on the small derrick floor of a 
lightweight drilling rig. Where the canti- 
lever is used and standpipes are mounted 
inside the derrick, the floor area is very 
crowded. As each joint of pipe is drilled 
down and a new one added to the string, 
the rise and fall of the rotary hose must 
be observed carfully to see that it does 
not hang on a piece of equipment. 

The mud standpipe illustrated is cou- 
pled to the mud pressure line by a union, 
below which is located a three-inch mud 
valve. Above the union are two widely- 
spaced 134-inch bull plugs screwed into 
collars welded to the standpipe to ac- 
commodate auxiliary piping or mud pres- 
sure gauges. 

To prevent the rotary hose from hang- 
ing on any of these fittings, a railing 
spanning the obstructions was welded 
to the standpipe. It was made from two- 
inch piping and welded at angles at 
each end so the hose would slide over 
the rail as it traveled up and down in 
the derrick. The railing is far enough 
away from the standpipe not to interfere 
with coupling the fittings it spans. 


now to—Prevent Belt Drive Whip 


transmissions are an- 


When 


chored to an elevated substructure with 


power 


the main engines 12 or 14 feet above 


WORLD OIL 
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ground level where mud pumps are lo- 
cated, long V-belts are required to con- 
nect the drive pulley with the pump 
shaft pulley. Due to the pulsating action 
of twin cylinder, duplex mud pumps, 
there is a tendency for the belts to whip 
or slap, which, if permitted to go un- 
checked, would shorten their useful life. 

Much of this whipping action can be 
eliminated by incorporating a supporting 


V-belt 


r¢ ler 


into one of the guard 
The 


was mounted at each end in roller bear- 


roller 


brackets. three-inch shown 
ings equipped with alemite fittings on 
an angle iron frame. This frame was 
bolted to the mud pump skid at the 
bottom. The supporting frame was also 
bolted at each end to the V-belt guard 
frame at the top. 

It was necessary to install such a 
guard support in this case, and the roller 


was included to eliminate much of the 





V-belt whip. The support was made ad- 
justable where it bolted to the mud 
pump skid so that it could be raised 
or lowered to compensate for stretch 
in the belts. 


HOW TO— 
Perform Cathead 
Jobs With Hoist 


Inasmuch as the cathead has proven 
through past experience to be somewhat 
dangerous, performing as much of its 
work as possible with other means will 
reduce the possibility of an injury. Sub- 
stituting for the cathead in a number 
of ways is this air-driven, single drum 
utility hoist. Rated at one ton with 80 
pounds air pressure, this hoist can be 
used for work normally done with the 
cathead. Such jobs as pulling in singles 
of drill pipe, lifting subs to the floor, 


setting back the Kelly, and others, can 
easily be performed with this tool. 


The hoist has been mounted on a 
skid platform made of three-inch pipe 
and bolted solidly to the derrick floor. 
It is located near the far corner of the 
floor diagonally from the driller’s posi- 
tion so that in using the hoist, the opera- 
tor has full view of everyone on the 
floor as well as on the pipe rack and 
V-ramp. Experience has shown that the 
hoist does not perform as well with 
steam pressure as it does with air, and 
for that reason, its use has been mainly 
confined to power rigs equipped with 
adequate air-compressing capacity. The 
hoist has two hand controls: an air 
throttle valve and a hand brake. The 
drum has a capacity of 350 feet of 
half-inch wire line. 
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HOW TO— 


Make Drill Pipe 
Lay-Down Roller 


When laying down a derrick full of 


drill pipe a special device has been found 
to be quite helpful. It is made with an 
angle iron frame in the shape of a trun- 
cated pyramid, with angle iron footing 
and sheet steel braces between the legs. 
The top has a crown of sheet metal in 


the form of an ellipsoid and is welded to 


the four vertical posts. 

A gusset plate on each end carries 
bearings to support a free running roller, 
the top of which just clears the upper 
side of the oval guide, or top section At 
each side of the crown are two flaring 
retainers, resembling the cantle of a 
stockman’s saddle. 

The device is placed on the walk be- 
tween the pipe racks in position to permit 
the lower end of the stand of drill pipe 
to pass over and rest upon the free run- 
ning roller. Pipe can be lowered without 
hooking to the high line and the joints 





THIRD 


written. 


operator is working in the field. 


P. O. BOX 2608 


REVISED 


PRACTICAL PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK 


by 


JOSEPH ZABA, 
and 


W. T. DOHERTY, Ch.E. 


This Third Edition of Practical Petroleum Engineers’ Handbook has 


been completely revised and brought up to date. 


The First and Second Editions of this book definitely met with 
a growing demand in the petroleum industry for a practical handbook. 
However, all handbooks must, of necessity, be revised from time to 
time to keep pace with developments in the industry for which it was 


Written by practical oil men, to this edition has been added 
over one hundred and sixty additional pages of information, charts and 
tables. The tables have been compiled so that they can be used by any 
one to meet practical field situations without further calculations and 
will fit most of the working conditions under which the average 


The authors have maintained their original purpose of presenting 
information that is readily usable to advantage by men in the field as 
well as in the office to perform their duties quickly and efficiently, 


668 pages, 514” x 814”, Rounded Corners, Semi- 

Flexible, Imitation Leather Binding, Completely 

Indexed for Easy Reference. Price: $10, postpaid 
in Continental U. S, | 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE GULF PUBLISHING CO. 


HOUSTON 


EDITION OF 


E.M.M.Se. 


Il, TEXAS 
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slide easily and quickly to the racks 


without damage. 


HOW TO— 
Fabricate Pry-Bar 
For Shifting Pipe 


The job of shifting stands of drill pipe 
standing on the derrick floor frequently 
is done with the aid 
in 


Of Ja crowbar, or 


some instances with 
a 36- or 48-inch pipe 
wrench. Realizing the 
inadequacy of make- 
shift tools, or those 
devised and impro- 
vised on the job, some 
crews are finding that 
an efficient pry-bar 
can be made of the 
worn and salvaged 
heeljaw of a 36-inch 
pipe wrench, the 
shank of the jaw being 
inserted and welded 
into the end of a four- 
foot length of pipe. 
With this leverage, 
the man can “work” 
a stand of drill pipe 
into place by hooking 
the jaw under the 
edge of the tool joint 
and prying back. 

To give additional stability to the tool, 
a short bar of steel approximately two 
inches long is welded across the back of 
the jaw as illustrated. This bar reduces 
the tendency of the jaw to fall to one 
side when the load is taken on the tool. 
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DEEP HOLE- SHALLOW HOLE 


I\ 
me 


W 


A compact, expertly engineered, 
portable unit for deepest well 
drilling. Many new and unique 
features are incorporated into 
this rig resulting in time saving 


operations. 


This model has proved itself in 
the field for low-cost drilling of 
wells up to 7,500 feet. One, two 
or three engines are optional 


arrangements on the U-15. 


The U-34. is the answer to the 
industry’s need for operation in 
the highly competitive field of 
shallow well drilling, and deep 
well servicing. It is rated for 
1,500 feet with one or two en- 


gines. 








Write or Call us for Bulletins 


HIG 


Exclusive Export Representative 
TU 


MID-CONTINENT SUPPLY CO LSA 
42 Broadway, New Bars City ms OKl AHOMA USA 
Cable Address: MIDUNITRIG 


DESIGNED FOR THE JOB... 
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How ro—Support Protective Cover Over Mud Tank 


tank covers lay flat. Each telescoping 
section is pulled out and pushed inward 
as the lid is lowered. Securing rods can 
be carried in the tank. By pulling the 
pins on the fixed hinges, the cover can 


Heavy rains into open mud pits can 
change the physical characteristics of 
the drilling mud. To insure accurate 
control over mud weights, viscosity, etc., 
a metal cover was added to the tanks 
shown. The cover over this pit was be removed entirely, if desired. 
made in three sections so that two men 
could adjust the height of the open side. 


HOW TO— 


Use Salvaged Pipe 
To Construct Ramp 


Numerous ideas have been devised for 


Each cover was hinged to the mud 
tank to permit operation of the mud 
guns used to agitate the fluid in the 
pit. Far side of the cover has fixed 
hinges while the front side is equipped 
with an adjustable support. The sup- 


porting legs are telescoping sections of 
improving the ramp between the walk 


pipe hinged at top and _ bottom to ipl 
and derrick floor, each modification hav- 


brackets welded to the cover and the 
tank respectively. 
Holes have been drilled into both tele- 


ing a desirable element that represents 
an improvement over the conventional 


scoping members so that a steel rod can ramp made of heavy planking. One drill- 


be inserted through the matching holes ing company has found that a rack made 


of split sections of salvaged drill pipe, as 


when the cover has been raised to the 
in the installation pictured, has given the 


desired height. One rod passes through 
four supporting legs. During moves, 
these legs can be disjointed so that the 


greatest and most satisfactory service; 





one that requires a minimum of service 
or upkeep. The ramp shown is 8% feet 
long and is made of half-sections of 4%4- 





= = = SSS = = — inch drill pipe welded together side by 
side. Attached to the side of the ramp is 






















































© an all-steel stairway, the outer leg of j 
(eacn WAY-EVERY DAY 
« 
DAILY Flights to : 
in 
DETROIT mi 
eT. wavet ar 
TERRE WAUTE H 
PEORIA Wi 
KANSAS sT. hNDIANAPOLIS ; 
CITY Louis, ceansvut and all 
NN f he 
5 ane in 
tL anno a Poa in 
a Ae eset M 
= Chicago & Southern Air Lines' fleet of 
4-motored Douglas Skymasters now offers Me 
seven-days-a-week service through the Hous- the 
ton and New Orleans gateways to Caracas, 
Kingston, and Havana. Flights each way 
every day provide one-plane service from the which rests on the ground. The sides of M 
Great ay to the Venezuelan oil capital. Ask the stairway are of four-inch angle iron. 
your travel agent or nearest C&S ticket office. The operator reports that the grooves Mé 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES between the pipe sections causes pipe to 
Generel Offices Memphis Toon. USA hold a straighter course when drawn up 
as ; ‘ into the derrick or lowered to the rack. 
The pipe sections, being of heavy drill 
> pipe, will give long and dependable 





service. The combination unit is moved, 





transported and re-installed at the new 


location with a minimum of time and MA 
SSS EEE = effort. MU 
TAI 
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HOW TO— 


Make Platform for 
Cathead Operator 





When employing the cathead to pull 


equipment and supplies onto the derrick 
drill 
operator must be at a convenient height 
or the hazards of this operation are in- 


floor, or to make up pipe, the 


creased. A small elevated platform at the 
cathead can be of indispensable aid to 
the operator on smaller rigs where the 


derrick floor is not completely level. 


On the rig illustrated, the drawworks 
was skidded into place on top of the 
substructure, and both surfaces were 
floored over with floor plate steel. There 
was a difference of 12% inches between 
the two levels, the difference being a 
disadvantage to the cathead operator 
who had to reach high to control the 
catline. To make this operation § safer 
and more convenient, a hinged platform 
was attached to the drawworks skid as 
shown. 

The small elevated platform was 4 feet 
by 26 inches and was made of two-inch 
angle iron. It was covered by heavy ex- 
panded metal tack-welded to the frame. 
Legs made of floor plate were welded to 
the angle iron. The platform was at- 
tached to the drawworks skid by a hinge 
which made it possible to turn the unit 
over so that it lay face down on the 
skid flooring. Three small tubular pieces 
were required for each hinge, two of 
the pieces welded to the skid and the 
third welded to the platform so it slipped 
A steel 
rod held the platform in place. During 


between the two shorter pieces. 


rig moves, the platform was turned 


over and snubbed in place. 






BRAKE LINING 


Standco Brake Blocks are made of cabled cords of long 
fibre asbestos — woven solid and reinforced with bronze wire 


to prevent pulling loose on the belts. They will not burn e- 


smoke or score brake rims. 


More deep wells have been drilled with Standco than 
with all other blocks combined. It’s your answer for 


low-cost hole-making. 


STANDCO BRAKE LINING COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices 


2701-2801 Clinton Drive 


eee another reason 
why drillers prefer 


HOW TO— 


Avoid Pump Trouble 
In Early Drilling 





The first batch of mud circulated in a 
new well often is contaminated with bits 
of weeds, brush and small hard-packed 
clods of earth, any of which might stick 
a valve seat or affect the 
smooth operation of the pumps and mud 


otherwise 


system. One drilling contractor equips 
his suction line with a special strainer 
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GEOLOGRAPH 


MECHANICAL WELL LOGGING SERVICE 
CAN HELP YOU! 


You eliminate much of the ‘‘guess-ti-mating"’ in 
drilling when you have Geolograph’s foot by 
foot record to guide you. Among other things, 
this log shows depth and formation changes 
every foot of the way .. . the information you 
need to guide you to a successful completion! 


ODESSA, TEX. © WICHITA FALLS, TEX. © BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. © BATON ROUGE, LA. @ CASPER, WYOMING 


P. O. Box 1291 
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HawTHorNE BLUE DEMON 


ROCK CUTTER 
BITS... BPP Ra hs 


FOR FASTER DRILLING 


You'll find the new, improved Hawthorne Blue Demon Rock Cutter 
Bits the most effective bits ever developed for shot-hole drilling. 

Vitally important improvements in design and processing greatly 
prolong the service life of the new Blue Demon Rock Cutters—greatly 
increase drilling speed and footage. 

The revolutionary new Hawthorne Bits have more metal where 
it counts—on the tips and cutting surfaces of the blades. New re- 
inforced rib construction adds strength and durability. New welding 
and heat-treating processes increase the life and cutting efficiency of 
Blue Demon Rock Cutter Bits. 


ALL-FORMATION DRILLING 
Comparative tests prove that the new Blue Demon Rock Cutter Bits 
efficiently drill 90% of all formations — soft, medium and hard. On 
tests in hard sandstone and limestone stringers, Blue Demon Rock 
Cutters drilled 36.2% more footage per set of blades than all other 
bits tested. Moreover, round trips for the purpose of changing to 
roller bits — costing six times as much as Blue Demons — were 
eliminated. Time and money were saved — more footage drilled! 













You owe it to yourself to check the 
important savings and increased pro- 
duction now available to you with 
Hawthorne Blue Demon Rock Cutter 
Bits. These new Blue Demon Bits fit 
the standard Hawthorne assemblies 
and sell at the same prices as the 
Rock Cutter Bits listed in Geophysical 
Directory and Composite Catalog. 
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On the cap! 








On the 
Be | 


Aes eS 


On the toe! 


Aime SIMPLEX 310A 


Emergency Jack 


Here’s a Simplex to save 
time and manpower on scores of oil 
field jobs. Ideal for close quarter 
operation; for safe jacking of mobile 
equipment and skidding rigs. Tilts on 
base for angular jacking. Lifts full 15 
tons capacity at any of four points 
listed above. Send for Bulletin: Oil 49. 





tn Oi 
point using 
chain as sling! 


TEMPLETON, KENLY & COMPANY 
Caicayo 44, tilino.s 





ivod 20utn Central Ave., 








A Book that Explains OIL 
the Industry, Processes and Products 


The 
AMATING 
PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 


By V. A. Kalichevsky 





This fascinating book highlights the story 
of Petroleum and gives the reader an 
authoritative understanding of the world’s 
most important raw material. 

Perhaps you have often wondered how 
to strike oil, how it is transported and 
refined. Maybe you have wondered what 
makes your automobile engine knock or 
why our big bombers use high octane 
gasoline. Without petroleum there would 
be no synthetic rubber—but HOW can 
rubber come from oil? This book answers 
these and hundreds of other timely ques- 
tions. 

An important book for those who would 
like to familiarize themselves with the basic 
facts about Petroleum and its Petroleum 
products. 

Price $2.50 
Send orders to 


The Gulf Publishing Company 
P. O: Box 2608 Houston, Texas 
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during the initial part of the drilling 
operations, or at least until he is assured 
that the ditches are cleaned. The strainer 
shown consists of a 24-inch length of 
85-inch casing closed at both ends and 
perforated with torch-cut slots. 

Welded into a hole cut in the center of 
the section is a short nipple of 1034-inch 
pipe which is slipped over the end of the 


suction line and secured by four 34-inch 


bolts spaced at intervals around the cir- 
cumference of the nipple. The large ‘sur- 
face area of the strainer assures ample 
passage for mud and permits initial drill- 
ing operations to commence with little 


fear of the mud system becoming 
clogged. After the mud ditches have 
cleaned up the strainer usually is re- 


moved and laid aside until used on the 
next location. 


now to—Affix Pump to Mud Line 


A practice meeting 
with increasing favor 
among West Texas 
drilling contractors 
consists of connect- 
ing the 
pipe line to the pump 
discharge in the man- 
There 


mud_ stand- 


ner illustrated. 
are several reasons 
for making such a 
practice desirable. A 
relatively short length 


of rotary hose is re- 


quired, which repre- 
sents a saving in ini- 
tial outlay, and the 
hose escapes the wear it would suffer 
laid on the ground or rough planking 


and subjected to pump discharge vibra- 
tions. In addition, with this type of con- 
nection, pulsations which do occur tend 
to be dampened or at least reduced in 





reach the stand- 
pipe line While it 


quire slightly more effort to lift the hose 


amplitude before they 


connection. may re- 


into position for making up the unions, 
this is offset by the initial savings in cost 
the advantages realized. 


and operating 


now tro—Provide Bench for Samples 


A discarded wire line spool, usually an 
item that is either discarded or laid aside 
for possible re-use in storing of used line, 
may be put to excellent use by the geolo- 
gist or man in charge of mud testing and 
sample taking. As shown, 
laid on one side and positioned in a cen- 
tral point in the yard area, preferably 
near the mud ditch and shale shaker. The 
top surface provides a convenient work- 
ing 2rea for sacking and drying samples 
and running mud tests. Sample bags are 
hung on nails driven into the core of the 
spool, this method of storing offering 
several possibilities for keeping them in 
proper sequence. Sample bags are thus 
protected from contamination which 
might occur if they were laid down ona 
dirty surface, and are easily counted and 
recorded. 


the spool is 


A length of two-inch pipe thrust 


through the center of the spool provides 


WORLD OIL « 


a convenient pole on which to fasten an 
overhead light which gives adequate and 
virtually shadow-free light regardless of 
the side of the bench on which the man 


may be working. 
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19,889 Wells to Require 


1), RING 1950, an estimated 19,889 
il wells will be equipped with some 
type of lifting equipment. Surface units 
with down-the-hole pumps will produce 
1. large portion of this total, but a 
substantial percentage will be equipped 
vith air or gas lift, and still others will 
use hydraulic, down-the-hole electric, 
and other powered types of fluid lifting 
equipment. On the basis of last year’s 
number of wells equipped with artificial 
lift, a drop of 187 from the 1949 total 


t 20,076 is shown, this being slightly 


By ELTON STERRETT 


Engineering Editor 


indicated drop in com- 


wells as forecast 


less than the 
pletion of producing 
for 1950. 

Factors 
nation of probable pumping equipment 
needs for each area shown in the ac- 
companying table antici- 
pated number of oil producing wells for 


entering into the determi- 


include the 


the coming year; probable retarded rate 
of swing from the flowing to the pump- 
ing column of many wells, due to the 
reduced drain on reserves as influenced 
by the cutbacks imposed on the industry 





during 1949; an added year of reservoir 
flow stabilization following the exces- 
Sive production rate of the war years; 
and the return to the flowing lists of 
had_ been 


through the 


many wells which produced 
by pumping but 


application of effective water-flood op- 


which, 


erations, are again flowing. 

Much of the change-over from pump- 
ing to flowing wells is occasioned by 
drilling being stepped up in areas where 
flowing production is encountered. This 
concentration of drilling effort has cut 














4 . . 
Estimate of 1950 Pumping Equipment Needs 
(Includes requirements for all types of pumping units and also air/gas lift units) 
Estimated Wells Number of | Estimated Estimated 
Number Wells Put On Number of | Net Wells | Average Number Maintenance Cost 
To Go on Pump Pumpor Oil Wells Flowing Abandoned| Pumping Wells |(Equipment Only) 
or Air, Gas Lift Lift in Completed Wells End | or Shut in To Re Maintained | For All Pumping 
STATE or DISTRICT During 1950 1949 In 1949 Of 1949 During 1949 During 1950 | Wells in 1950 
Arkansas . 218 22( 171 j 291 184 3,188 $ 303,000 
California 1.418 1.572 1,809 3.dte 3,858 22,836 8,563,000 
Colorado 45 t] 15 87 T10 707 88,000 
Illinois 1,258 1.370 1,383 71 462 31,798 2,703,000 
Indiana 482 480 497 35 "7 3.980 299,090 
Kansas 1.506 1,584 1,503 62 t2,474 29,886 2,959,000 
Kentucky 392 365 365 0 24 15,091 1,283,000 
Louisiana 1,225 1,395 1,348 3.320 211 7.831 851,000 
North Louisiana é 1,053 1,243 831 548 197 6,385 670,000 
South Louisiana 172 152 517 2,772 14 1,446 181,000 
Michigan : 341 S24 415 387 187 3.438 361,000 
Mississippi 159 162 143 $76 13 965 149,000 
Montana 119 12 38 39 398 2,925 351,000 
New Mexico 687 604 330 - O14 699 2,852 713,000 
New York $72 60 560 0 760 23,036 921,000 
Ohio 325 19 344 60 1,554 21,902 1,090,000 
Oklahoma 2.400 2.428 2 474 1,426 1,225 4,13 5,413,000 
Pennsylvania 672 72 72 0 1.024 84,036 3,151,000 
exas 7.86% 7.481 8,663 59,122 3,455 79,577 10,065,000 
Dist. 1: South Central 207 205 236 277 112 3,385 416.000 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf... ISS 195 295 3, 066 61 1,151 165,000 
Dist. 3: Upper Gult S64 839 763 1,816 290 4,823 593,000 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W. 544 555 645 1.181 340 5,769 799,000 
Dist. 5: East Central. . 74 74 S33 388 §2 1,450 223,000 
Dist. 6: Northeast P 768 rire 687 13,486 568 12,134 2,305,000 
Dist. 7-B: North Central S66 SIS 927 1,249 554 1,105,000 
Dist. 7-C: West Central 17S 184 335 438 49 261,000 
Dist. 8: West ; 2.101 1778 461 10,152 448 1,092,000 
Dist. 9: North...... 1.456 1.371 1.544 1,050 711 2 182,000 
Dist. 10: Panhandle 624 691 687 19 270 924,000 
West Virginia 102 9 &9 0 389 15,951 877,000 
Wyoming.. 175 183 33 is4 t47 4,529 567 000 
Other States! 26 22 50 27 6 202 16,000 
Total United States. . 19.889 20,076 21,352 91,254 11,911 408,861 $40,753,000 
1 Other States include: Alabama, Florida, Missouri, Nebraska, Tennessee, Utah and Virginia 
States marked (+t) showed more shut-in Wells again put on production than total abandonments. Figure shown represents surplus of 
iormerly inactive wells put on production over actual number of abandonments 
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into the number of wells normally added 
to the backlog of producing properties 
which, initially flowing, have heretofore 
been expected to break over into the 
pumping lists in numbers considerably 
exceeding the 


completed during a calendar 


area’s number of wells 


vear. 


Company data on requirements for 


surface units only—no figures being 
requested on down-the-hole equipment— 
indicate that 
ceed 1949’s by 9 percent. Inasmuch as 


the 


their purchases will ex 


indicated to go on pump 


wells 
during 1950 are down slightly from 1949, 
and as drilling trends are toward areas 
with flowing production, the increased 
during 1950 may be taken 
that the stocks of 


meut which slowed the sale of new units 


purchases 


as evidence equip- 


during 1949 have been materially re- 
duced. 
Only two districts, New Mexico and 


Texas) 


(West 


increase in 


Texas R. R. District 8 


indicate marked 


unit demand over the requirements for 


pumping 


1949. In West Texas there is evidence 
that the backlog of flowing wells is 
rapidly being converted to pumping, 


with the same effect being apparent in 
New Mexico, though to a lesser degree 


Shut-ins and Abandonments 


The survey indicates that there will 
be 11,911 net wells either abandoned or 
shut-in during 1950. This compares with 
10,426 thus inactivated during 1949. How- 
ever, the recall] to active production of 
idle in 1949 is noteworthy in 
Kansas, where the number of 
called back service topped 
abandonments by 2474. Much of 
renewed activity, of course, is due to 
vigorous water-flood operations, and 
many of these wells will require pump- 


wells 
wells 
the 
this 


into 


ing equipment to bring the additional 
surface. It is 
water- 


production to the esti- 
mated by companies active in 
flooding operations that at least 40 per 
cent of these wells will require replace- 
ment or overhaul of existing pumping 
units. Some of these water-flood wells 
are being so successfully operated that 
they have changed from the pumping 
to the flowing column, and thus are not, 
at this time, in need of surface equip- 
ment. Most of them will ultimately be 
reaching 


placed on artificial lift before 


the end of their water-flood life. 
California, New Mexico, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 


Montana, 


by showing more abandonments than 


oil well completions for 1949, indicate 


that they are falling behind all the other 


subdivisions listed in adding to the 
nation’s active oil wells. In some _ in- 
stances these wells are not abandoned 


permanently, but may be revived, or 


activated as gas- or water-input wells 
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in case they are advantageously situated 


for such operations, 


Maintenance Costs 


There several instances where 
maintenance costs for 1950 are indicated 
to be greater than in 1949, though the 
effect of reduced production as a result 
Op- 


maintenance 


are 


of cutbacks is evident in extended 
life 


costs in some areas. The average 


erating and lessened 
num- 
ber of wells to be maintained in each 
area is determined by taking the number 
of wells on the pump at the beginning 
of the adding one-half the 
number of oil the 
drilling survey to be completed during 
1950. This total is then shaded to rec- 


ognize the fact that completions during 


vear, and 


wells indicated by 


the second half of a normal year are 


about eight percent higher than during 
the first six months. Further weight is 
given. the 
flowing or pumping 
factor evaluated in the terms of possible 


trend of an area toward 


production, and this 


maintenance requirements. 

There are, of course, some pumping 
wells which will require no maintenance 
those equipped 
the 


during 1950, especially 
during the latter 
but their effect on over-all requirements 


months of year, 
for maintenance will be more than off- 
set by demands accruing through water- 
flood operations. 

The expenditures for maintenance 
during 1950 are estimated to gross more 
$40,750,000. 79,577 
wells to be maintained, budgets $10,- 
065,000 such expenses. California, 
maintaining 22,836 wells, will 
$8,563,000 during the coming year. Other 
states in the million-plus class are Okla- 
homa, 54,134 wells $5,413,000; 
Pennsylvania, with $3,151,000 to main 
tain 84,036 wells; Kansas, earmarking 
$2,989,000 to care for 29,886 wells; TIli- 
nois, $2,703,000 and 31,798; Kentucky, 
$1,283,000 and 15,091 wells; and Ohio, 
expending $1,090,000 to keep up 21,902 
wells. Four of the Texas Railroad Dis- 
tricts, 6, 7-B, 8 and 9, will each expend 


than Texas, with 


for 


expend 


and 


more than $1 million in maintaining the 





Order Your Copy of 1949 
World Oil Index 


The complete editorial index cov- 
ering all issues of WORLD OIL pub- 
lished during 1949 has been pre- 
pared and is bound separately in 
convenient pamphlet form. It will be 
sent free to all subscribers who write 
requesting copies. 

Orders should be addressed im- 
mediately to the Circulation Depart- 
ment, Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas, 
as quantities are limited. 











wells within its borders. Maintenance 
figures do not include labor, nor trans- 
port or power involved in any well 


maintenance. 

With the possible exception of man 
vinal stripper well production, oil .lost 
through down days incurred throug! 
the use of makeshift equipment is con 
sidered to override the possible savings 
gained in equipment expenditures. Thus, 
the column headed “Estimated Number 
Wells to Go On Pump” may be con- 
sidered to represent equipment demand 
filled 


purchase of 


which will be from one of three 


sources: new equipment; 
reerading of equipment at present situ- 
ated on some other producing property 
of the same company—in which case 
occur a market for a re- 
placement at the other of the 
wells; or by reconditioning of equipment 


after 


there should 


one or 
which has been released serving 
on a well which has been abandoned o1 
from producer to water- o1 
vas-input What portion of these 
requirements can be filled from com- 


warehouse stocks is indeterminate, 


converted 
well. 


pany 
and could be ascertained only by a com 
plete canvass of all equipment on hand 
\s far as reconditioning salvaged equip 
inent is concerned, there is more likel\ 
to be a stock of repair parts available 
equipment being trans 
ferred is being replaced on later leases 
by other and perhaps more modern 
units, There will be, however, a con 
siderable expenditure in any program of 


if the type of 


recony erst Nn. 


Equipment Transfers 


There is evidence in some areas ot 


that 
30's equipped their leases in_ the 


‘Texas companies which in_ the 
early 
Kast Texas field for pumping are still 
transferring these units to areas where 
pumping equipment is tmmediately re- 
quired. This transfer, noted first during 
the war been reduced ni 
volume, and most of the estimated 8000 
pumping the East 
Texas field may be expected to remain 
without motors or 


vears, has 


units now idle in 
in. place—usually 
other prime-movers—and thus will not 
constitute a “bank” of equipment o1 
which the companies will draw for units 
in rare cases of emergency. Still, there 
is some tendency to borrow parts from 
such idle equipment for temporary re- 
pair of damaged units of the same type 
on a company’s leases farther to the 
west of the big field where pumping 
may be required and where the volume 
of salt water handled imposes overloads. 

A survey of equipment manufacture 
indicates that there will be readily 
available during 1950 a choice of equip- 
the capacity and power 
ranges demanded by any _ production 
conditions which may be anticipated for 


ment within 


the coming year. 
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The new pump 
that rounds out 
the Oilmaster line 














Fig. 5 A coNnVENTIONAL LOW-PRICED 
4 Cup Plunger " 
Without Ges pump recommended for use where pump 
Valve ing conditions are not severe. 


Built entirely to A.P.I. Specifications util- 
izing Fluid Packed Pump Company’s 
years of experience in manufacturing 
pumps. 

All plungers can be furnished with or 
without gas valves. 

Available in 2” x 112” and 21” x 2” 
Bores Write for new descriptive bulletin. 





OILMASTER 
PRODUCTS 





FLUID PACKED PUMP COMPANY 


LOS NIETOS, CALIFORNIA 










ling B H | ah §C ; and sc i, 6C¢ Plunger 
T arre Trav e vp Plunger ® 
raveling e re vp Wi +G Oren ee SUPPLY EX 


Fig. 1 DISTRIBUTED BY THE NATIONAL SUPPLY ¢ 


Assembly with Assembly with Packing Plunger Without Gas 
and Gas 


2 Cup and 2 Cup Without Valve Valve CO-DISTRIBUTORS: BER esa We 2 ie: 
Packing Pl Packing Plunger Valve 3 RY SUPPLY STORE, 
With Gus Valve, | Without Gos SUPPLY CO., INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY 


Valve 
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Diiaecs, States producers entered 
1950 with an oversupply of crude; with 


battle lines drawn over the imports 


problem; and with a dread ot a reduc- 
ton of the depletion allowance—but 
nevertheless with strong prospects of 
the 


of crude in its history 


producing second greatest amount 


Indications are the U. S. industry will 
bring up crude at a daily average rate 
of 5,129,000 
1949 vield of 5,040,000 barrels while 


1948's 


barrels, which would. best 


the 


lagging behind record perform- 


[tis that total U. S 
duction for the vear ahead will be 1,872,- 
000,000 barrels, which would be 32,385.,- 
QOO more than 1949 
but 144,282,000 less than was brought up 
in 1948, when U. S. 
over the 2 billion mark tor the 


estimated pro- 


was produced in 


crude output went 
first time 


High Yield Expected 
indicated daily average produc- 
f 5,129,000 for 1950 would exceed 


The 
tion ¢ 
the average daily vield for eight of the 
12 months in 1949 and would top every 








To Climb After 1949 Slump 


production 


except November, when 
reached 5,174,000 barrels daily 
steady climb that began in July. 

The predicted gain of 1.7 percent ove: 
the 1949 daily average (1) the 
likelihood of a normal growth in demand 
following the 1949 1948" 


titanic effort to satisfy pent-up demand: 


atter a 


reflects: 


drop from 


(2) the belief that imports will be 
curbed; and (3) hope that the depk 
tion allowance will not be reduced 1 
1950. 


That a larger gain is not predicted is 



































ance of 5,509,000 barrels daily. month in the latter part of last vear due partly to continued relatively larg 
BARRELS 
Yearly Daily 
2,007,500,000 5,500,000 ——_—____— at ai ‘ a = ih 
I 
1,825,000,000 5,000,000 | : Mee 
e yi, 
United States Crude 
1,642,500,000 4,500,000 : + 
il Producti i 
i 
Oil Production r 
1,460,000,000 4,000,000 , f+ i 
f 
: 
I 
1,277,500,000 3,500,000 , ee me A 1 se 4 
/ \ - 2: 
1,095,000,000 3,000,000 , of 4 4 4 
| J™N - FY r i 
912,500,000 2,500,000 , _— ~ nana + 
730,000,000 2,000,000 | —— aa } i 4 
547,500,000 ‘1,500,000 | y i t 
1 ae i . i L 
365,000,000 1,000,000 | f ; | } 5 } 
1 } 4 ake i + + 2 
182,500,000 500,000 |__| | pa ee px i 
; ~ j + + +- _ os +> j | 
0 01 4 eS Sa SP | j i i i } i. : ee 1 4 U SEROAS | : REA CREE BRE SES) AEE oe 4 : ieee 
1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 
1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 
(All Figures in Barrels) 
YEAR | Yearly Total | Daily Average} YEAR Yearly Total | Daily Average] YEAR Yearly Total | Daily Average 
1918 355,928,090 975,000 1929. 1,007,323,000 2.760.000 1940 1,353,214,000 3,707,000 
1919 378,367,000 1,037,000 1930. 898,011,000 | 2,460,000 1941... 1 492,228,000 3,842,006 
1920 $42,929,000 1,213,000 1931... 851,081,000 2.332,000 1942. 1.386,645,060 3.799, 00 
1921 472,183,000 1,294,000 1932... 785,159.000 2.151.000 1945 1,505,613,000 4,124,90t 
1922 557,531,000 1,528,000 1933 905,656,000 | 2,481,000 1944 1,677,904,000 4, 584,40 
1923 732,407,000 2,007,000 1934. . 908,065,000. | 2,488,000 1945 1,713,655,000 4,694,900 
1924 713,940,000 | 1,956,000 1935.... 996,596,000 2,730,000 1946. 1,733.939.000 4.750.500 
1925 763,743,000 | 2,092,000 1936. . 1,099:687,000 3,013,000 1947 1,856,987,000 5,087,600 
1926. 770,874,000 | 2,112,000 1937... 1,279.160,000 3,505,000 1948 ) 5,509,000 
1927. 901,129,000 2 469.000 1938 ; | 1,214,355, 3.327.000 1949, 3 5,040,000 
1928........' _901.474.000 2.469.000 1939... | 1,264.96 3.466.000 1950 E 5,128 800 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. except 1949, which has been calculated with aid of Bureau statistics for first 10 months and American Petroleun 
Institute weekly reports tor last two months, 
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imports and partly to the necessity of 
avoiding additions to crude stocks, which 
not once in 1949 fell below 250 million 
barrels, though at year’s end they were 
1,085,000 barrels below the same month 
for 1948. 

The 85 percent production slash in 
1949 stung worse in Texas, the nation’s 
leader, where output plunged 17.3. per- 
1948. Of the other states in 
the Big 5 of U. S. oil production, Cali- 
fornia cut back 1.9 percent, Oklahoma 
1.6 percent, Kansas 7.8 
Louisiana alone hiked its yield by 5.7 
percent over 1948. 

The combined daily average of these 
five states totaled 4,168,500 barrels daily 
in 1949, down 444,200 from 1948's record 
4,612,700 barrels daily, thus accounting 
for 94.3 percent of the 469,000-barrel 
daily drop suffered by the U. S. industry. 

These same five states are likely to be 


cent from 


and percent. 


the chief contributors of whatever in- 
crease occurs in 1950, and this despite 
the fact they will continue to experience 
drastic proration of per well vields. 
\mong the individual states, Texas 
was far in the lead with 40.48 percent 
of total U. S. production, down 4.32 
percent from its 1948 yield of 44.8 per- 
cent of the nation’s output. The 
produced an average of 2,040,500 barrels 
daily (744,766,000 for the year) during 
1949, thus contributing 427,600 barrels 
daily (158,552,000 for the year) less than 
in 1948. This contrasts with a daily aver- 
age gain of 222,900 1948 
over the 1947 performance. Texas’ 1949 


state 


barrels for 


production decline of 158,552,000 barrels 
accounted for all but 18,115,000 barrels 
or 89.7 percent of the total U. S. drop 


“<5 


of 176,557,000 for the year. 

Eight of Texas’ 11 oil-producing 
regions shared in the loss, and the six 
heaviest producing districts were among 
these eight. Hardest hit percentage-wise 
District 2 (Middle Gulf), where 
production declined 25.9 percent, but 
heaviest losers in total barrels were Dis- 
trict 8 (West Texas), where output nose- 
255,412,000 to 210,669,000 
barrels for the and District 3 
(Upper Gulf Coast), where production 
dropped from 183,374,000 to 145,208,000 


barrels. 


Was 


dived from 


vear, 


District Gains 

Of the three Texas districts register- 
ing gains, only one surpassed its 1948 
mark by 5 percent or more. This was 
District 7-B (North Central), which had 
a gain of 21.4 percent accounted for by 
a 29.4 percent rise in completions for the 
vear. This district’s 1949 daily average 
production was 60,700 barrels daily com- 
pared with 50,000 in 1948. Other Texas 
districts to make gains were District 10 
(Panhandle) 4.6 and District 
7-C (West Central), 3.7 percent. 

Texas’ 1949 production raised its cu- 


percent, 


mulative vield to nearly 13 billion bar- 
33.11 
barrels 
since 1859, 
Only 
lative vield of more than 10 percent ot 
They 


almost 39 
U.S. 


rels, or percent of the 


billion produced in the 
two other states have a cuiiiu- 


the nation’s all-time production. 
are California, with 21.29 percent, and 
Oklahoma, 15.66 percent. Of the other 
members of the current Big 5, Louisiana 
has contributed 6.04 percent and Kansas 
5.12 percent of the all-time total. 

The vear’s production left seven states 
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Daily Average Crude Oil 
Production By Months 


| 





MONTH 1949 1948 

| 
January... ; 5,389,000 | 5,283,300 
February 5,375,600 5,352,500 
March 5,224,300 | 06,200 
April ; 5,011,800 | 5,483,600 
May 4,972,400 02,400 





4.903.300 | 5. 


June. 
July. 4,703,800 | 5,522,500 
August. 4,780,400 | 5,577,000 


+,940,200 
5,029,300 
5,174,000 
5,004,000 


September 
October 
November 


December 5,688,000 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, except for 
last two months of 1949 











in the select group of those which have 
produced 1 billion or more barrels of oil. 
California has contributed 8,291,813,000, 
Oklahoma 6,095,921,000, 
351,890,000, Kansas 1,991,888,000, [linois 


Louisiana 2,- 








BARRELS 

Yeorly Daily 
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200,000,000 548,000 _ 
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1,444,300,000, and Pennsylvania 1,113, gain was made by Colorado, which . 
167,000. Louisiana, fourth in line in the Order Your Copy of 1949 boosted its output from an average of 
cumulative standings, is the youngest World Oil Index 46,000 barrels daily in 1948 to 65,800 ¥ 
barrels daily in 1949. = 


Mississippi was among the suffering 18 


»roducer of the group, having tapped its 
: m me The complete editorial index cov- 


a - Oo? — ' 
first production in 1902, whereas the ering all issues of WORLD OIL pub- 
oil history of the other leaders began lished during 1949 has been pre- 
in the previous century. pared and is bound separately in stantial production. Its daily average 18 
convenient pamphlet form. It will be slumped 16.9 percent from 125,200 to 18 


as the second ranking state. Output cont tron to: a entoorinare whe wette 104,100 barrels. Another state registering 18 
requesting copies. 


totaled 332,749,000 barrels, c ared with 

: 9 : na oo —-- Orders should be addressed im- 

its 1948 yield of 340,089,000 barrels mediately te the Circulation Depart- 
Louisiana, third-ranking state, regis ment, Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas, 

tered a 3.2 percent gain in the northern as quantities are limited. age loss of 13.3 percent. i. 


states in the bracket of those with sub 18 


California easily retained its position 


a sharp decline was Wyoming, which had 
a daily average of 147,600 barrels in 1948 


and 128,000 barrels in 1949 for a percent 


The vear just past had the dubious 18 








sector and a 6.5 percent increase in the 





distinction ot breaking a steady rise in 18 


southern area to boost its daily averaye 
began in 1942. That 8 


output to 523,100 barrels and its 1949 production that 
yield to 190,942,000 Hlinois, which increased its daily ave vear the U.S. industry brought up 1, 18 

Oklahoma followed with a daily aver age vield from 176,700 to 177,100 tor a 386,645,000 barrels, and thereafter until 18 
age production of 414,100 barrels and = Percentage jump of .2 percent 1949 averaged a gain of more than | 18% 


an annual yield of 151,139,000. Then Only eight states besides Louisiana million barrels per year. 188 


came Kansas with a daily average of and Illinois registered an increase in The U. S. has now produced 1 billion ie 
279,200. production for the year. Percentage-wise, or more barrels each year since 1935. 186 


Among the larger producing states to the leader was Florida, which upped its One other year, in lush 1929, its produc- 186 


show a production gain for the year was vield 50 percent. In barrels, the next best — tion also went over the billion mark 18¢ 


U. S. Crude Oil Production, by States and Districts, December and Years, 1948 and 1949 























i 
From U. S. Bureau of Mines, except November and December, 1949, estimated from A.P.1. weekly reports, and breakdown of Louisiana a 
and Texas by districts based on various sources. : i 190 
24 (THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) pe 
190 
190 
PRODUCTION DURING YEAR CUMULATIVE b 
PRODUCTION 191 
PRODUCTION IN DECEMBER Year's To End of 1949 , 
- - Prod. in 19] 
| Monthly Total in December | Daily Average Daily Average for Year 1949 as As 191: 
for December | Year Total Percent Percent 191: 
nal | | % Diff. | ; | G Diff. | of U.S. | Thousands | of U.S. 191. 
STATE or DISTRICT } 1948 | 1949 | °48-’49 1948 | 1949 1948 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 48-49 | Total | of Barrels | Cum. 19], 
Alabama 38 | 46 (/+211| 12 1.5 | 466 | 456 1.3 12) — 77 0.02 1,922 be 
Arkansas. j 2,687 | 2,440 |— 92 86.7 | 78.7 31,675 29.521 86.5 | 80.9 | 6.5 1,60 764,522 1.96 1915 
California. 29,437 | 26,932 - 8.51 949.6 | 868.8} 340,089 | 332,749 | 929.2 | 911.6 1.9 18.09 | 8,291,813 | 21.29 191! 
Colorado | = 1,825 1.922 | + 45.1 | 427] 62.0 16,827 24,014 | 46.0} 65.8 | +43.0 1.31] 123,083 | 0.32 1991 
Florida 28 28 | 08 | 0.9 | 290 440 0.8 | 1.2 | +50.0 0.02 | 1,092 | al 
Illinois 5,508 | 5,542 |} + 0.6] 177.7] 1788] 64,669 64,652 176.7 177.1 | + 0.2 3.51 | 1,444,300 | 3.71 1921 
Indiana 699 873 | + 24.9 | 22.5 | 98.2 | 6,710 9,501 18.3 26.0 +42.1 0.52 189,565 0.49 199° 
Kansas 9,747 | 8,812 | 9.6} 314.5 | 284.2 110,833 101,894 | 302.8 | 279.2 7.8 5.54 | 1,991,888 | 5.12 192: 
Kentucky 722 | 786 | + 8.9] 233] 25.3 | 8,551 8,621 23.4 23.6; +09] O47] 241,433 | 0.62 1924 
Louisiana* | 16,143 | 17,815 | + 7.3) 520.8 | 558.5 | 181,181 | 190,942 | 495.0 | 523.1 | + 5.7] 10.38] 2,351,890 | 6.04 199 
- ‘ | | = ~ Sa Ce | . | 9 
North Louisiana | 3,877 | 4,019 |+ 3.7] 1251 | 129.6 | 43,468 44,727 | 118.7 | 122.5} + 3.2 2.43 | 792,216 | 2.03 can 
South Louisiana |} 12,266 | 13,296 |+ 8.4 | 395.7 | 428.9 | 137,713 146,215 376.3 400.6 | + 6.5 7.95 | 1,423,702 3.66 192 
— —|- - “ 19 
Michigan 1,504 | 1,380 g2| 485} ‘445 | 16,870 | 16,378 | 346.1 44.9 26 | 0.89] 306.281 | 0.79 be 
Mississippi 3,956 3,126 | 21.0 | 127.6 | 100.8 | 45,809 37,999 125.2 | 104.1 16.9 | 2.07 245,904 0.63 
Missouri 5 | 4 |— 20.0} 0.2 | 0.1 | 53 48 0.1 | 0.1 554 1931 
Montana | 799 | 711 | 11.0 | 25.8 | 22.9 9,380 9,154 25.6 25.1 2.0 0.50 160,176 041 1932 
Nebraska 24 | 44 | + $33 0.8 | 1.4 240 318 | 0.6 0.9 | +50.0 0.02 5,850 | 0.02 193 
New Mexico 4,232 | 4,040 |— 4.5 136.5 130.3 47,969 47,893 | 131.1 131.2 + O01 2.60 | 635,276 | 1.63 1934 
New York 386 418 + 8.3 | 12.4 13.4 | 4,621 4,385 12.6 12.0 4.8 | 0.24 172,828 | 0.44 1935 
Ohio 281 283 | + 0.7] 9.1 | 9.1 3,300 3,426 9.0 9.4] + 4.4 0.19 617,259 | 1.59 1936 
Oklahoma 13,957 | 12,699 | 9.0} 450.2} 409.6 | 154,032 | 151,139 420.9 414.1 1.6 8.22 | 6,095,921 | 15.66 1937 
Pennsylvania | 1,020 | 856 | 16.1 32.9 | 27.6 | 12,667 | 11,237 34.6 30.8 | 11.0 | 0.61 | 1,113,167 | 2.86 1938 
Tennessee Af 4 | +300.0 | 0.1 8 | 22 0.1 | 498 | 1939 
Texas* 79,138 62,460 21,1 | 2,552.8 | 2,014.8 | 903,318 744,766 | 2,468.2 2,040.4 | 17.3 40.48 | 12,892,737 33.11 1940 
Dist. 1—South Central 867 | 810 | 6.6{ 280] 261} 10,036 | 9,693 | 27.4] 26.6 2.9} 0.53] 277,018 0.71 1941 
Dist. 2—Middle Gulf. 5,615 | 3,704 | 34.0} 181.1 | 119.5 64,349 47,559 175.8 130.3 ~25.9 | 2.59 | 505,880 1.30 1942 
Dist. 3—Upper Gulf 16,012 | 12,000 | 25.1 516.5 387.1 183,374 145,208 501.0 397.8 20.6 | 7.89 2,468,447 | 6.34 1943 
Dist. 4—L. Gulf-S.W. 7,833 5,876 25.0 | 252.7 189.5 92,958 | 71,987 254.0 197.2 22.4 3.91 | 848,396 | 2.18 1944 
Dist. 5—E. Central 1,608 1,062 | 33.9 51.9 : 17,496 13,561 47.8 37.2 22.2 | 0.74 | 497,248 | 1.28 1945 
Dist. 6—Northeast 12,978 10,113 22.1; 418.6 | 157,034! 127,680 429.1 | 349.8 18.5 6.94 | 2,314,609 | 5.94 1946 
Dist. 7-B—N. Central 1,926 | 1,908 0.9] 62.1 18,299 | 22,152 | 50.0 | 60.7 | +21.4 1.20 460,810 | 1.18 1947 
Dist. 7-C—W. Central 1,560 1,591 + 2.0 50.3 | | 16,622 17,175 45.4 | 47.1] + 3.7 0.93 | 230,876 | 0.59 1948 
Dist. 8—West.... 22,991 18,171 | 21.0 | 741.7 | 586.2 | 255,412 210,669 | 697.8 | 577.2 17.3 11.45 | 2,146,259 5.51 1949 
Dist. 9—North 4,475 | 4,362 2.5) 144.3 | 140.7 | 51,326 | 49,392 140.2 | 135.3 3.5 2.68 1,051,424 | 2.70 
Dist. 10—Panhandle 2,762 | 2,864 |+ 3.7 89.1} 92.4] 31,869 | 33,255] 87.1] 91.1) + 4.6 1.81 | 637,020 1.64 Tota 
Utah. | 90 | | 29 464 | “a: 0.03 | 475 a 
Virginia eo 3 0.1 | 0.1 | 33 | 42 0.1 | 0.1 cae a a 1¢ 
West Virginia 220 | 240 |+ 9.1] 7.1 | 7.8 2,687 2,830 7.3 | 7.8 | + 6.8 0.15} 438,138 | 1.12 
Wyoming 4,469 | 4,067 9.0} 144.2} 131.2 54,004 46,724 147.6 | 128.0 13.3 2.54 | 851,973 2.19 ni 
Unclassified | aes at Digkatcenl der 572 | . 
Total United States | 176,329 155,121 | 12.0 | 5,688.0 | 5,003.5 | 2,016,282 | 1,839,615 | 5,509.0 | 5,040.0 8.5 | 100.00 | 38,939,286 100.00 ” 
| | | | M 
. - Data on Louisiana = Texas in districts are from various sources and do not agree with state totals, which are on Bureau of Mines basis. Be 
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Ala- Ar- | Cali- | Colo- | Flor- | Ken- Louisi- | Michi- | Missis- Mon- Ne- New 
Year | bama| kansas fornia | rado | ida | Illinois | Indiana | Kansas tucky | ana | gan | sippi souri tana | braska | Mexico 
1859 eee ee re eT eA a I cr Cee ole 
1860 : .|. 
1861 - 
OE, hove vcclows I 
Se 85 vc, elias oma «Peer F 
, si Se Se ee : f 
See}. sc > kwlacseeeens I “ 
1866 ‘ 
1867 F 
BD Ais w corp Pewee ates K 
1869 E 
1870 F 
1871 r 
ll Ss ae see K 
1873 2° . 
og as eee pate Mgheecraisa care Ue « FS he Mela a F 
1875 5 ee eta Corn. 
1876 12 PT ic tecaa sae ets 
1877 13 | eB ce iretpRve ha ed a as } 
1878 15 Ge 
1879 20 |. Ger 
1880 40 |: : GE 
1881 100 | GE eal 
1882 ERS ose ea clan? car sce Paes aces bee Gree eee GE ee 
1883 143 |. G5 |. Se ee 
1884 262 |. G4 | I. | 
1885 325 | G5 } ee, F 
1886 See |. : : G5 | wapaie 
1887 678 | 76 , G5 | me Ro 
1888 690 298 ; G5 ak | z 
1889 303 317 ] 33 | 1 yo) RRR eo ee cee | 4 
1890 307 369 | ] 64 | 1 G6 | -| H 
| 
1891 324 666 |. 1 137 | 1 Gg | ry oe 
Pee ck ececnues 385 824 1 | 698 | 5 | GR si bean was ie 
1893 470 | 594 | 1| 2,335 | 18 | © siebbareead toate | " 
1894 706 | 516 | H | 3,689 40 | G2 | Hu 
See Sere 1,209 438 |. . H | 4,386 44 G2 Je ceeececefe- | H 
EE ee ae ee» 1,253 | 361 Beers H } 4.681 114 o2 | | | iu 
ee See a 1,903 ‘ee 1 4,122 81 GH | H 
1898 2,257 444 H 3,731 72 oan |: H 
1899 2,642 390 a 3,848 70 | | SSSR! Se " 
1900 4,325 | 317 H 4.874 75 063 |} 32 
| | 
1901 8,787 461 H 5.757 | we) Gist l........ ! 12 | 
1902 | 13.984 | 397 H 7.481 | 332 G185 | 549 » | 
1903 24,382 | 484 9,186 932 G554 918 J I3 
ME Us ceisc SAGs eon 29,649 501 ng 11,339 4,251 6998 2,959 J | 13 
1905 33,428 | 376 181 10,964 13,750 G1,217 8,910 | ; J3 | 
1906 33,099 | 328 4.397 | 7,674 13,627 | ©1,214| 9077) | 13 | 
ae eee 39,748 332 |. 24,282 | 5,128 2,410 G821 5,000 } ! 14 |. 
1908 44,855 380 |. 33,686 3,283 1,801 | 728 | 5,789 | , J15 | 
1909 55.472 311 | 30,898 | 2,296 1,264 639 3,060 | ! 46 
1910 73,011 240 33,143 | 2,160 1,128 | 469 6,841 J 14 
| | } | | 
1911 | 81,134 | 227 |. 31,317 | 1,695 1,279 | 472 10,721 J atal 18 | , 
i a eens 87,269 206 |. 28.602 | 970 1,593 484 | 9,263 gn Rote ore a ne ‘ 
1913 97,788 189 | 23,894 | 956 2,375 525 12,499 K o | K K 
1914 | | 99.775 223 21.920 | 1,336 3,104 | 503 | 14,309 k zz. , 
1915 | Oe sade ae 86.592 208 19.042 876 | 2,823 437 18,192 K Oe) 'Feleotaautaed | | ; 
1916 | ROPE 90,952 | he 17.714 769 | 8.738 L},202 | 15,248 K K rE RS } . 
1917 ER (Sepietaiae > 93,878 | > 7 ae 15.777 | 760 | 36,536 | 13.088 | 11,392 ae, ee . og ee ; 
1918 Hos isiace rere ete 97,532 i. eee 13,366 | 878 45.451 | 14,368 16,043 a a te ees ARES dk eee | , 
1919 | Se 101,183 DR Nees dacs 11,960 972 | 33,048 | 9,278 17,188 K | K a ee K 
1920 ? K | 103,377 14 i See 10,774 945 | 39,005 | 8,738 ATS ie Osea eeese | K 340 | K 
1921 10,473 | 112,600 | — 108 | 10,043 1,158 | 36,456 | 9,013 | 27,103 |.........|..... 00. | «K 509 |. | « 
i a re ie 12,712 138,468 97 | 9,383 | 1,087 | 31,766 | 8,973 35,376 |....... ne a | K yi OE eee K 
_. 2 eee 36,610 262,876 | ae 8,707 1,043 28,250 | 8,069 24,919 : K 4 ee b 
1924 46,028 228,933 ad 8,081 935 | 28,836 7,407 ito Se Sraie 4k eamadieted po) fee | 98 
1925 | 77.398 | 232.492 1,226 7,863 829 | 38,357 | 6,759 20,272 | 4 ft 1,060 
J i a 58,332 | 224,673 2,768 7,760 808 41,498 6,274 | 23,201 See: 7,727 | ..| 1,666 
1927 ..| 40,005 | 231,196 2,831 6,994 852 41,069 6,719 | 22,818 439 cS eee } 1,226 
1928 | 32.096 | 231.811 2,774 6,462 1,052 | 38,596 7,359 21,847 | 594 4,015 —_— 943 
1929 | 24,917 292,534 2,358 6.319 | 981 42,813 7.775 | 20,554 Ete 3,980 | 1,880 
el eS 19,702 | 227,329 1,656 5,736 | 994 41,638 7,389 | 23,272 | 3,911 3,349 10,189 
| | 
1931 14.791 | 188,830 | 1,545 5,039 840 37,018 6,456 | 21,804 3,789 ; 2,830 15,227 
1932 12,051 | 178,128 1,136 4,673 | 806 34,848 6,287 21,807 | 6,910 K 2,457 13,455 
1933 11,686 | 172,010 | 919 4,244 737 41,976 | 4,608 | 25168 7,942 K K yoy 2 eee 14,116 
1934 11,182 174,305 | 1,139 | 4,479 838 46,482 4,860 | 32.869 | 10,603 K K 3.003 |[...... 16,864 
1935 wees) 6110688 207,832 | 1,560 4,322 | 777 14.843 5,258 50,330 15,776 | K | K 4,603 20,483 
i ae 10,469 214,773 | 1,650 | 4,475 | 822 58,317 5,633 80,491 | 11,928 F K 3S eee 27,223 
1937 11.764 | 238,521 | 1,605 7,499 | 844 | 70,761 5,484 90.924 i | ae K << | eee 38,854 
1938 18.180 | 249,749 | 1,412 24,075 995 60,064 5,821 95,208 | 18,745 ]......... K } ME Bec ck pan 5,759 
1939 ....| 21,238 | 224.354 | 1,404 94,912 | 1,711 | 60.703 5,621 93,646 | 23,462 107 40 | 5,969 2 37,637 
1940 ....| 25,775 | 223,881 | 1,626 | 147,647 4,978 66,139 5,188 | 103,584 19,753 | 4,400 44 6,728 | 276 | 39,129 
2 ee 26,327 230,263 | 2,150 .| 132,393 7,411 83,242 4,762 115,908 | 16,359 15,327 | 47 | 7,526 1,898 | 39,569 
1942 Mr 26.628 248.326 a area | 106,391 | 6,743 97,636 4,534 115,785 21,754 28,833 36 8,074 1,237 | 31,544 
1943 wa aioe 27.600 284,188 2,320 4 | 5,283 | 106,178 | 7,883 | 123,592 20,768 18,807 36 | 7,916 635 | 38,896 
1944 43 | 29,418 311,793 | 3,083 12 | 5.118 | 98,762 | 9,621 | 129,645 18,490 16,337 45 | 8,647 417 | 39,555 
1945 | 181 28,613 326,482 | 5,036 | 30 | 4,868 | 96,415 10,325 131,051 17,267 19,062 45 8,420 305 | 37,351 
1946 380 | 28.375 314,713 | 11,856 57 6,726 97,218 10,578 143,669 17,074 a 51 } 8,825 293 | 36,814 
1947 | 396 | 29,948 333, 132 15,702 259 5s 6,095 105,132 9,397 160,128 16,215 | 25 55 8,742 | 229 | 40,926 
1948 | 466 | 31,675 340.089 | 16,827 290 64.669 | 6,710 110,833 8,551 181,181 16,870 45 , "809 §3 | 9,380 | 240 | 47,969 
94gP 456 29,521 332,749 | 24,014 440 64,652 | 9,501 101,894 8,621 190,942 16,378 37,999 48 | 9,154 | 318 47,893 
Total. | 1,922 764,522 | 8,291,813 | 123,083 | 1,092 11,444,300 {| 189,565 | 1,991,888 J 241, $33 (2,351, 890 306,281 24 5.904 554 1 _160, 176 | 5,850 | 635,276 
4 Utah production estimated at 3,650 barrels in 1939; 3,126 barrels in Utah: 1921-23, Alaska, Manuel and New Mexico; 1924-31, Alaska and 
1940; and 189,726 barrels cumulative through 1940. Utah; 1932, Alaska, Missouri and Utah; 1933, Alaska, Mississippi, Mis 
B Petroleum in the United States and Possessions, by Arnold and Kem- souri and Utah; 1934, Mississippi, Missouri and Utah; 1935, Mississippi, 
nitzer, shows for Alaska the following data: 1904-1919, estimated, 56,000 Missouri, Tennessee and Utah; 1936-1938; Missouri, Tennessee and Utah. 
barrels; 1920, 11,000 barrels; 1921, 10,000 barrels; 1922-1928, estimated, D Pennsylvania and New York separated in years 1864-1881, by aid of 


73,000 barrels; total, 1904-1928, 150,000 barrels. 

© “Unclassified” includes 1912, Alaska and Michigan; 1913, Alaska, 
Michigan, Missouri and New Mexico; 1914-16, Alaska, Michigan and Mis- 
souri; 1917-18, Alaska and Michigan; 1919, Alaska, Michigan, Missouri 
and New Mexico; 1920. Alaska, Arkansas, Missouri, New Mexico and 
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Petroleum in the United States and Possessions, by Arnold and Kemnitzer. 
E Petroleum in the United States and Possessions, by Arnold and Kem. 
nitzer, gives the following additional estimates which are not shown by the 
official Mineral Resources; Ohio, 1860-1875, 200,000 barrels; West Virginia, 
1860-1875, 2,800,000 barrels; Kentucky, 1860-1882, 161,000 barrels. 
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| Total Value 

CUn- ‘Total At Wells | Average 

New Okla- Penn- Tenn- | A Vir- West Wy- B | class- United (Thousands! Value 

Year York Ohio homa sylvania | essee | Texas Utah = ginia | Virginia | oming Alaska | ified States of Dollars) |per Bbi 
1859 4 oa 2 32 | $20.00 
1860 E 500 E 500 4,800 | 9.60 
1861 F 1 ph SRO STA) heii ane eRe Pere eriaes, ae E 2,114 1,036 52 
1862 F 3,057 ee SERRE pe 3,057 3,210 | 1.05 
1863 rae F 2.611 E 2.611 8,226 3.15 
1864 DFR F D F2,116 ee rece 2,116 20.897 8.15 
1865 D100 F ee Seer ees rns < Hernan Reed PAA Pee? 2,498 16,460 6.59 
1866 D144 F 2 eae ee Sa POCORN ee BE es ree 3,598 13,455 3.75 
1867 D134 F D3,213 eS RI Es, Ueto re 3,347 8,067 2.40 
1868 D146 F D3,500 a ers Ronee ire aren 3,646 13,217 3.62 
1869 D169 F Sa See A ere oe: eas PRle 4.215 28,730 5.60 
1870 D211 K PE So NS ude oOwdad abe cePewk odes bemeen mW «6A ve weer eee ws eee eee 5,261 20,504 3.90 
1871 D208 k (fl ESCO See enrne es (SOR SanCnee pen epee B Sean cndadsleswenebe loncleaves 9,205 22.591 | 4.40 
1872 D252 Jat REP Ree ce Se Cree An eer Co ee Hee rere 6,293 21,440 | 3.75 
1873 D396 F Soe res coerce? Peerinme Riccardi alana aremntinne 9.894 18,100 | 1.80 
1874 D437 we ee ER REPS 8 "sce catovaluencnommntarewans 10,927 12,648 | 1.15 
1875 D352 ee ere A Sa A Baio echi sions BIR Cece Bralas E Leteom ete a ere 8,788 7,368 .97 
1876 D359 — » re D8,610 — Bicvesc cane CB) are eR eeAEe Soke 9,133 22,983 2.52 
1877 D525 pee P12,610 | nn Coe 172 | 13,350 31,789 | 2.38 
1878 D607 38 D14.557 | A eee Perr ree. Neer So eee, eee 15,397 18,045 1.17 
1879 | D787 29 DP18,898 (Dnt oth a weed ew aie bee kates 180 19,914 | 86 
1880 "1,041 39 D24 987 a 179 writin 26,286 .94 
1881 D1.095 34 D26,281 a CET EEE Cee LN Pe BE Ts a cnas Seehe dd ew WOOT Kid eRe 27.661 92 
1882 6,685 | ae 23,368 ~~ Regen iy a APenrerer te iets ae Ae 30,350 .73 
1883 4,004 47 19,125 Sw fiawcess BH ss %ca sta s oho atiare ow hae 3 wie dto 23,450 1.10 
1884 3,231 90 20,541 an Sree ION hy oo. ass oh neater aiden terre 24,218 85 
1885 2.658 662 18,118 mL eeyacdees ee ivicces ¢ OR ooR oe wha tec aera 21,859 88 
1886 2,151 7 ee 23,647 F hoaawisiweesgheds rake teen ass TRE. Vis oors ead anhis eae Paccloswaes 28,065 oat 
1887 2.075 2 re 20,281 e- ‘Papuck ace be wecene tena 145 28,283 67 
1888 *, Bee. ot @ ae 14,700 G are Orn Seer ee ts ener eee - 27,612 65 
1889 1,897 12,472 19,591 G _ nn reer 544 35,164 ae 
1890 1,658 16,125 26,800 SB F  — Fesclivere arate aa i ne Samrat: Rhee ien * 45,824 35,365 PY i 
1891 1,585 17,740 H 31,424 a re oe "ee Se eee ee 54,293 30,527 56 
1892 1,273 16,363 H 27,149 G CCC see 3,810 50,515 25,907 51 
1893 1,032 16.249 H 19,283 G H eS eres area 48,431 28,950 .60 
1894 94z 16,792 H 18,078 a H 8,577 2 49,344 35,522 Pye 
1895 912 19,545 H 18,231 G 06 ‘Gg enka ene kas 8,120 4 52,892 57,632 1.09 
1896 1,205 23,941 u 19,379 G ER Roniate aarete nates 10,020 See 60,960 58,519 .96 
1897 1,279 21,561 1 17,983 G 66 13,090 4 60,476 40,874 68 
1898 1,205 18,739 14,743 G St ee See 13,615 ot RRO Me ete 55,364 44,193 80 
1899 1,321 21,142 13,054 G tt Se. ee 13,911 (ae PIS Sane 57,071 64.604 1.13 
1900 1,301 22,363 6 13,258 a St ee eee 16,196 "PRP ia Ser se 63,621 75,989 1.19 
1901 1,207 21,648 10 12,625 | G 3 eee Cee 14,177 5 eS a 69,389 66,417 .96 
1902 1,120 21,014 37 12,064 G Lo Se eee eee 13,513 a te ie, Damien 88,767 71,179 80 
1903 1,163 20,480 139 | 11,355 G Uf a) Se oe | 12,900 9 MPT Pi 100.461 94,694 | 94 
1904 1,113 18,877 1,367 | 11,126 | G co! | i. eee | 12,645 12 A Cr er 117,081 101,175 86 
1905 1,118 16,347 18,264 | 10,437 G ree Sere 11,578 al CR eter eecra ee ae 134.717 84,157 62 
1906 1,243 14,788 118,091 10,257 a bi 2 eee Pee 10,121 Peirce eels saeco 126,494 92,445 73 

1907 1,212 | 12,207 43,524 10,000 G | 12,323 Be Res ates 9,095 MQ Je) iepe Singte 166,095 120,107 i 
1908 1,160 10.859 45,799 9,424 11,207 Pe Bea aneats 9,523 6s ee 178,527 129,079 72 
1909 1,135 10,633 47,859 9,299 9,534 canal Cee 10,745 a ert Pee eee 183,171 128,329 .70 
1910 1,054 9,916 52,029 Ul 8,899 oe! Pe ae 11,753 M115 209,557 127,900 61 
1911 953 8,817 56,069 2 eee 9,526 M 9,796 M187 N 220,449 134,045 61 
1912 874 8,969 51,427 fo 2 ere | 11,735 till See Gere 12,129 M1,572 K 4 222,935 164,213 74 
1913 948 8.781 63,579 “3. Ce Re 15,010 cn CP 11,567 2,407 K 11 248,446 237,121 95 
1914 939 8.536 73,632 [hi ee 20,068 2D eee 9,680 3,560 K 8 265,763 214,125 81 
1915 888 7,825 97,915 co 2 eee 24,943 eae, rere he 9,265 4,246 K 14 281,104 179.463 64 
1916 874 7.744 107,072 7.59% L} 27,645 pe eee 8,731 6,234 K 8 300,767 330,900 1.10 
1917 880 7.751 107,508 7,733 L12 | 32,413 —filen) Ce re 8,379 8,978 K 10 335,316 522,635 1.56 
1918 809 7.285 103,347 7.4 Lg | 38,750 en Aes 7,867 12,596 K 8 355,928 703.944 1.98 
1919 851 7.736 86,911 8,1 15 | 79,366 hae) PRP 8,327 13,172 K 12 378,367 760.266 2.01 
1920 906 7,400 106,206 a 14 96,868 ee beter 8,249 16,831 K 13 442,929 1,360,745 3.07 
1921 988 7,335 114,634 12 NEE hecis is caehu sears 7,822 19,333 K 12 472,183 814,745 1.73 
1922 1,000 6,781 149,571 10 | Eat REAES) Speees eer 7.021 | 26.715 K 13 557,531 895,111 1.61 
1923 1,250 7.085 160 929 8 | RR id's ane otek wecen 6,358 44.785 K 18 732,407 978.430 1.34 
1924 1,440 6,811 173,538 10 134,522 aed) Gee eee | 5,920 | 39,498 | K 13 713.940 1.022.683 1.43 
1925 1,695 7,212 176,768 24 144,648 Cree | 5,763 29.173 K 12 763,743 1,284,960 1.68 
1926 1,956 7,272 179,195 43 | 166,916 ay ees } 5,946 25,776 K 8 770,874 1,447,760 1.88 
1927 2.242 7,593 277,775 60 217,389 | Bed I hceshen rat | 6,023 | 21,307 K 7 901,129 1,172,830 1.30 
1928 2,603 7,015 249,857 46 257,320 | ae ane 5,661 21,461 K 6 | 901,474 1.054.880 1.17 
1929 3,377 6,743 255,004 19 296,876 eS Eames 5,574 19,314 K " 1,007,323 1,280,417 1.27 
1930 3,647 6,486 216,486 21 290,457 a jamee| een 5,071 17,868 K 7 898,011 1,070,200 1.19 
1931 3,363 »,327 180,574 11,892 6 | 332,437 el oe 4,472 14,834 K 7 851,081 550,630 65 
1932 3.508 4,644 | 153,244 12,412 5 | 312,478 S. Wissours 3,876 | 13,418 K 16 785, 159 680,460 87 
1933 3,181 4,235 182,251 12,624 5 402,609 | tee eee 3,815 | 11.227 K 30 905,656 608,000 67 
1934 3,804 4.234 180,107 14,478 10 381,516 Je Shee 4006 | 42.006 |....20..+ 41 908,065 904,825 1,00 
1935 4,236 4,082 185,288 15,810 K 392,666 ee ee oe | WSc00 |.....06. 65 996,596 961.440 .96 
1936 4,663 3,847 206,555 17,070 K 427,411 | Sia, SEEN es 3,847 OS Ue ree 63 1,099,687 1,199,820 1.09 
1937 5,478 3,559 228.839 19,189 K 510,318 2 ee Ce 3,845 190-166 }.......00 77 1,279, 160 1,513,340 1.18 
1938 5,045 3.298 174,994 17,426 K 475.850 Jae eect 3,684 | 19,022 |..... 82 1,214,355 1,373,060 1.13 
1939 5,098 3,156 159,913 17,382 50 483,528 a ae 3,580 EM IN aia, are fowic-s 4 Sctuctere iene 1,264,962 1,294,470 1.02 
1940 4,999 3,159 156,164 | 17,353 24 493,209 i a 3,444 BFE boa caiin shades 1,353,214 1,385,440 1.02 
1941 5,185 3.510 154,702 16, 12 | 505,572 Bt inc a ee NR ory oS wilecasa ers SA ese 1,402,228 1,602,000 1.14 
1942 5,421 3,543 140,690 17, 9 | ns eh es erie i) RS 2 ae 1,386,645 1.643,470 1.19 
1943 5,059 3.322 123,152 15, 10 | 594,343 2 PERC Tose vanes teed ies 1,505,613 1,809,020 1.20 
1944 4,697 2,937 124,616 14, 8 PEDES |e 55500 4 MEN 0s v0 vecex 9 beieioceceie ax 1,677,904 2,032,960 1.21 
1945 4,648 2,828 139,299 12, 8 | ‘i, Sg hl ee 4 | UII Ns dicatearee La ewww es 1,713,655 2,094,250 1.22 
1946 4.863 2,908 134,794 1Z, 10 | 760,215 |. . 23 38,977 1,733,939 2,442,550 1.4] 
1947 41,762 3,108 141,019 12, Ss | 820,210 61 | 14,772 1,856,987 3,577,890 1.93 
1948 4,621 3,300 154,032 12, 8 | 903,318 | 33 54,004 2,016,282 5,196,034 2.57 
1949? 4,385 3,426 151,139 ll, Sa 744,766 | 464 2 46,724 1,839,615 4,672,622 2.54 
Total 172,828 | 617,259 | 6,095,921 | 1,113,167 198 | 12,892,737 175 169 | 438,138 | 851,973 572 | 38,939,286 | 53,214,175 1.37, 

F New York included with Pennsylvania. M Insignificant production of Utah (mostly used as fuel) shown with 
Spam —— _— Kentucky, 1876-1907, inclusive. Wyoming. 
ss than arrels. Ni : : 

1 Figures for Oklahoma and Kansas for years 1905-1906 shown together a Little production bet ov record available. = ae 
by Mineral Resources; here divided by aid of Petroleum in the United Figures on average price per barrel for years 1859-1875 taken from 
States and Possessions, by Arnold and Kemnitzer. Petroleum in the United States and Possessions, by Arnold and Kemnitzer; 

J Michigan shown with Missouri in 1900-1911. remainder from Mineral Resources and Minerals Yearbook except 1947, 

EK Included under “Unclassified.” and 1948 estimated. 

L Kentucky and Tennessee figures in years 1916-18 obtained with aid of P Bureau of Mines figures for first 10 months; November and December 
Mineral Resources and Petroleum in the United States and Possessions, by estimated by Wortp OIL, with aid of weekly reports of American Petro- 
Arnold and Kemnitzer. leum Institute and other sources. 
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Bros. Mfg. Co., Coffeyville, Kan. 
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—_— every one we 
know is forecasting a big year 
for the oil industry. We'll go 
you one better and forecast 
more profit for any producer 
who puts a Jensen over his 
well! We base our prediction 
on thirty years experience, 
a field tested design and 
mass production manufactur- 


ing “know-how.” 


If you’re ready to cash in 
on this prediction, see your 
local dealer or write to us in 
Coffeyville. Or check pages 
2549-2552 of the new Com- 
posite Catalog. 
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N ATURAL was reached new heights 
in 1949 as the spectacular expansion be 
gun at the end of the war continued, and 
there is every reason to predict that 1950 
will see the indusiry record one of the 
greatest advances in history 
Tremendous extension of natural vas 
transmission systems is scheduled to 
bring natural gas into new areas in 1950 
In the six months ended June 30, 1949, 
the Federal Power Commission author 
ized construction of 4900 additional miles 


ol gas pipe line to cost about $375 mul 


lion. At the end of the year another 8500 


miles were under construction, and ap 
plications were pending before FPC for 
14,600 (Additional 
details on pipe line activity appear in the 
Pipe Line Section of The 
\merican Gas Association has estimated 
that $1.8 billion will be spent by gas com- 


an additional miles. 


this issue.) 


panies during the next three years. 
Many new records were established by 
the gas industry in 1949, Marketed pro- 








Will Continue Record Expansion 


betore, 


duction was greater than ever 
utility sales to consumers reached a new 
high level, and revenues from sales were 
the gvreatest on record. 

Preliminary figures indicate marketed 
production of natural gas in 1949 totaled 
trillion cubic feet, an increase of 
more than 600° million cubic feet. At this 
level, marketed production was twice that 
of 1941 and 40 percent larger than in 1945 
Total net production of natural gas, in- 
cluding volumes used in the field in addi- 


5% 








































































































VALUE PRODUCTION 
Rntcosset e e 
Se United States Natural Gas Production and Value 
Cu. Ft. | — 5,500,000,000,000 | es = a 
30 + 5,000,000,000,000 —} i 
27 -+- 4,500,000,000,000 —+ fd ‘= oe 
it } 4 + AVERAGE VALUE AT CONSUMPTION POINTS 
24 -4— 4,000,000,000,000 —+ fl ate Fs A 
j A \ -— wn i io on il 
it pee ee Pte Tee ee Ee em | j-" 
21 — 3,500,000,000,000 —=— } } cote. | 
18 + 3,000,000 000,000 } 
+ | oan : oe 
15 t 2,500,000,000,000 -—- Fe 
i2- 2,000,000,000,000 —- 
a + pe ES Fe 
9 + 1,500,000,000,000 —- + es 
=) E VALUE AT WELLS T 
& -+- 1,000,000,000,000 — | a — 
et Looe eeepeveree | seneeege” 
3 a 500,000,000,000 - 
if a sales j + a +_ > —— = 
ee o —ias 4 4 { | 4 | { n n Seo Re 4 | fe 1 j 
1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1924 | 1926 | 1928 T1930 1932 ' 1934 1936 1938 1940 I 1942 ' 1944 I 1946 I 1948 } 
1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 
| | 
| Average Value Average Value Average Value 
| (Cents per Thou- (Cents per Thou- (Cents per Thou- 
| sand Cubic Feet) sand Cubic Feet) | sand Cubic Feet) 
Marketed |————,—————_ Marketed — Marketed _—————_,_———_ 
*No. of | Production | At Points *No. of | Production At Points *No. of | Production | | At Points 
Producing | (Millions of At | of Con- | Producing | (Millions of | At of Con- Producing (Millions of | At | of Con- 
YEAK | Wells | Cubic Feet) | Wells | sumption YEAR | Wells Cubic Feet) | Wells | sumption YEAR| Wells | Cubic Feet) | Wells sumption 
| | | | | 
1918...| 40,369 | 721,001 | t 21.3 1929...| 53,545 | 1,917,693 | 82 | 21.6 | 1940... | 53,880 | 2,660,222 | 4.5 21.7 
1919...) $41,500 745,916 | t 21.4 1930...| 55,020 1,943,421 7.6 21.4 | 
1920 742,700 798,210 z 24.6 1941...| 55,500 2,812,658 4: 22.1 
| 1931...| 55,756 1,686,436 7.0 23.3 | 1942...] 56,150 | 3,053,475 5.1 22.7 
1921... $43,900 | 662,052 | t 26.4 1932...| 54,160 1,555,990 | 6.4 24.7 | 1943...) 57,200 | 3,414,689 5.2 22.3 
1922...) 45,100 | 762,546 11.1 29.1 1933...) 53,660 1,555,474 | 6.2 23.7 1944...| 58,780 3,711,039 | 5.1 21.5 
1923...| 46,300 1,006,976 10.0 23.8 1934... 54,130 1,770,721 | 6.0 | 22.3 | } 
1924...) 47,500 1,141,521 9.3 22.2 | 1945... 60,660 | 3,918,686 | 4.9 21.4 
1935. . 53,700 | 1,916,595 | 5.8 22.4 | 1946... t | 4,030,605 | 5.3 22.0 
1925...) +48,700 1,188,571 | 9.4 22.3 1936...; 53,960 2,167,802 5.5 | 22.0 4§1947.. t 4,582,173 | 6.0 22.5 
1926...; 149,900 | 1,313,019 | 9.5 22.9 1937...| 55,050 3,407 620 | 5.1 | 21.9 1948... t 5,148,020 6.5 23.2 
1927...| $51,100 | 1,445,428 | 88 | 22.0 | 1938...) 53,770 | 2,295,562 4.9 21.8 | 
1928...| 52,300 | 1,568,139 | 8.9 | 23.2 1939... 53,530 | 2,476,756 | 4.9 | 21.6 1949 t | 15,766,000 | 7.0 124.0 
= ———— e = ——— 1 ———— ! : ———— a ——— = = ——— —— 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. *Only dry natural gas producing wells included. tEstimated. Not available. §New basis; in- 
eludes gas stored and lost in transmission 
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tion to marketed quantities, probably Estimates of the association indicate dential customers totaled 12,198,000, or 

reached 6.6 trillion cubic feet in 1949 as the natural gas utility industry was serv- 1 percent of the total. 

compared with 6 trillion cubic feet in the ing 13,319,000 customers at the end of Meanwhile, despite increased yearly 
production, proved reserves of natural 


previous year. 1949, an increase of 8 percent over the 
12,327,000 served at the end of 1948. Resi- gas in the U. S. continue to climb to new 


Approximately 55 percent of the mar 






















































































keted production was for utility sales to 
consumers. The American Gas Associa- 
tion has estimated that utility sales oi Natural Gas Coeneneny Sales and Revenues 
natural gas during 1949 totaled about a = i Keane 
29 4c c “a4. aoe See os ome se anata | Percent of Total 
3,153,335 million cubic feet, an increas« 1949 1948 — a Tota 
of 8.9 percent over the 2,894,650 million Estimate | Actual | Change| 1949 1948 
cubic feet sold for this purpose in 1948 Customers: | 
scligles ‘ee Sad “oa . i Residential. . 12,198,600 11,292,700 8.0 | 91.6 91.6 
Largest volume of sales was for indus Commercial. 1.060.000 | 978,700 8.3 | 7.9 7.9 
trial use, which accounted for 57 percent Industrial... 50,500 | 46,900 7.0 | 4 4 
Pee was Other.... 9,900 9,500 $2 | a a 
of the total. In addition to these utility ———| ce aes ae 
. oti 3,319,¢ 2,327,8 8.0 | 100.0 00.9 
sales, large volumes of gas were used at Fotal 13,319,000 12,327, 00 5.0 | 1 
carbon black plants, petroleum refineries, Sales (Cubic Feet): 
gigtarsir nega = : Residential. . 905,823,000,000 | — 832,205,000,000 8.8 | 28.7 28.8 
for mixing with manufactured gas, and Commercial. 306,640,000,000 280,431,000,000 9.3 9.7 9.7 
- i ~ ld ili : , | Industrial. . 1,821,.503,000,000 1,668,437,000,000 9.2 57.8 | 57.6 
also for oil field dri Ing, pumping an Other 119,369,000,000 113,577,000,000 5.1 | 28.1 3.9 
gasoline plant Cea Total 3, 153,335,000,000 | 2,894,650,000,000 8.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Total revenues from utility sales ot | 
ta A ae Pe ernes Revenues: } | 
natural gas, according to the association, Residential 581,943,000 | 529,115,000 | 10.0 53.3 | 53.2 
icigv tnd bees el ieee Soe 7 292 Commercial 146,382,000 | 131, 556,000 11.3 13.2 13.2 
reached an all-time high of $1,097,328,000, Industrial. . 347,869,000 314.799,000 | 10.5 31.6 | 31. 7 
up 10.3 percent over 1948 Other 21,134,000 | 19,371.000 9.1 1.9 | l. 
Total. 1,097,328,000 | 994,841,000 | 10.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| | 
RATIO CUBIC FEET 
Reserves Reserves 
To Annual and 
Consumption Consumption . 
70 —+——_ ‘117 000, 
1751000 ,000,000,00 United States Natural Gas 
+ + R | C e 
eserves an onsumption 
60 150,000,000,000,000 — 
50 125,000 000,000,000 
RATIO + i 
Reserves To Consumption { ; 
40 100,000,000,000,000 aes oe — 
. | 
4 Foal “ 4, 
aa r 
30 75,000,000 ,000,000 s 4 i j 
g ra us fe 
on f 
20 50,000,000,000,000 - ****es,_ “ee ; : « 4 4 
*s : a, i | 
RESERVES". a 5 + + i 
*e? j j | 
é 10 25,000,000,000,000 — | L. Care } ~-+ = 
: i 
. deatdos | | im: Ti | | i | 
f 1918 1920 Ras 928 | 1926 1928 ' 1930 1932 193 uF 1936 an 1940 mse Me ' ae 
1919 19 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 194, 
| = | soil 
| Consumption Consumption 
: During Year During Year 
; Reserves at Marketed Years’ | Reserves at | | (Marketed Years’ 
End of Year Production: Supply | End of Year | | Production: | Supply 
Billions of | Authority for Estimate of Billions of in | (Billions of Authority for Estimate of | Billions of | in 
YEAR | Cubic Feet eserves Cubic Feet Reserve | YEAR | Cubic Feet) Reserves Cubic Feet) | Reserve 
= | = a 
1918.. 15,000 | E. Holley Poe et al in report 72 20.8 1934. | 62,000 | Ralph E. Davis, Consulting En- 1,771 35.0 
1919... 15,000 September 23, 1947 | 746 20.1 1935 62.000 |  gineer | 1,917 | 32.3 
1920 | 15,000 | a a * 798 18.8 1936 62,000 = 2,168 | 28.86 
1937 66,000 - 3,408 | 194 
1921.. .| 15,000 | 662 | 22.7 | —— : . 
1922... | 15,000 | 763 | 19.7 1938 70,000 | Lyon F. Terry, Chase Nat’! Bank 2,296 30.5 
1923...| 15,000 | 1,007 | 149 1939. | 70,000 “ z “ 2477 | 28.3 
| 
1924 15,000 | 1,142 13.1 1940 85,000 Ralph E. Davis, Consulting En- | 2,660 | 32.0 
| | gineer | 
1925... | 23,000 Gas Facts , 1945 and 1946 1,189 | 19.3 | | 
1926 23,000 1,313 } 17.5 1941 113,800 Petroleum Administration for War | 2,813 40.5 
| 1942 110,000 “5 és a | 3,053 36.0 
1927. 23,000 1,445 | 15.9 1943..; 110,000 | { 3,415 32.2 
1928 23,000 - | 1568 | 14.7 | 1944] 133,500 . . “ | a7 36.0 
1929 23,000 " a: 1,918 12.0 
— - —_ - 1945..| 147,789 American Gas Association 3,919 37.7 
: 1930...| 46,000 Earl P. Hines, then Cities Service | 1,943 23.7 1946 160,576 - oe } 4,031 39.8 
j 1931...| 46,000 | Co. 1,686 27.3 §*1947..| 165,927 4,582 $6.2 
} 1932.. 46,000 - 1,556 29.6 1948 173,869 5,148 33.8 
: 1933...| 46,000 1,555 29.6 1949 No data 5,766 
j * New basis: includes gas stored and Jost in transmission. 
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Summary of Annual Estimates of U. S. Reserves of 
Natural Gas and Natural Gas Liquids 


(Source: American Gas Association and American Petroleum Institute) 
(Natural Gas data in Millions of Cubic Feet—14.65 psia, at 60° F.) 
(Natural Gas liquids in Thousands of Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons.) 


ADDED DURING YEAR 








Discoveries | Total of Estimated 
of New Fields Discoveries, Net Net | _ Proved Increase 
Extensions and Revisions | Change | Production — Over 
and New Pools | and | in During | of | Previous 
YEAR Revisions jin Old Fields! Extensions | Storage Year End of Year Year 
Natural Gas: 
1945 147,789,367 | ; 
1946 ° ° 17,729,152 ’ 4,942,617 | 160,575,901 | 12,786,535 
1947 7,570,654 3,410,170 10,980,824 ° 5,629,811 | 165,926,914 5,351,013 
1948 4,769,483 4,129,089 13,898,572 | 51,482 | 6,007,628 | 173,869,340 | 7,942,426 
Natural Gas 
Liquids: 
1946 129,262 3 
1947 192,237 59,301 251,538 160,782 3,2 90,756 
1948 405,874 64,683 470,557 183,749 3,540,783 286,808 


* Not estimated 


Estimated Proved Recoverable Reserves of Natural Gas Liquids 
in the United States, by States 


Includes condensate, natural gasoline, and liquefied petroleum xas 


(Source: American Gas Association and American Petroleum Institute) 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 
CHANGES IN RESERVES 
DURING 1948 
Reserves Discoveries RESERVES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1948 
as of Extensions! of New | 


Non- 








Dec. 31, and Fields in Net | 

STATE 1947 Revisions | Old Pools | Production, TOTAL hienachaell Associated! Dissolved 
Arkansas 58,259 3,220 | 249 4,271 57,457 | 36,468 | 7,926 | 13,063 
California 312,151 20,088 2,149 6,480 307,908 | 103,259 49 
Colorado 7,942 27,834 537 14 36,299 | 537 
Ilinois 17,920 10,152 3,910 24,162 40 100 
Indiana 65 | 71 28 108 | 30 | 
Kansas 88,812 | 15,621 17 2,106 | 102,344 | 97,695 | 2,539 | 
Kentucky 15,344 | 410 206 1,559 14,401 *14,401 | 
Louisiana 462,814 67,206 16,113 22,037 524,096 382,319 | 95,908 45,869 
Michigan 1,065 53 | 59 111 1,066 | "607 | 459 
Mississippi 58,659 721 | 942 758 57,564 | 24,563 | 27,641 5,360 
Montana 1,360 2,840 | 200 4,000 | 4,000 | 
New Mexico... 85,922 5,756 4,342 4,261 80,247 23,879 | 30,902 | 25,466 
RUM: + oa 0 1,736 | 70 st) 151 1,664 *1,664 | 
Oklahoma. . 155,003 | 53,685 | 8,225 16,525 200,388 95,869 16,436 | 88,083 
Pennsylvania 2,236 | 467 | 233 291 2,645 *2.645 | 
Texas | 1,957,063 | 180,126 | 31,204 93,719 | 2,074,674 | 1,314,800 297,052 462,822 
Utah 200 | 30 21 | 209 209 
West Virginia. 17,521 | st 076 | 359 3,742 | 15,214] %15,214 
Wyoming 9,900 7,971 | 1,564 | 36,307 12,191 | 24,116 
tMiscellaneous.. | 3 | 19 | 9 1 30 | 24 | 6 

Total 3,253,975 | 405,874 | 64,683 | 183,749 | 3,540,783 | 2,023,155 | 585,763 931,865 


| 


* Not siveited by types, but occurring principally in column shown. 
t Includes Alabama, Florida, Missouri, Nebraska, New York and Virginia. 





The American Gas Association 
that proved recoverable 
serves the end of 1948 amounted to 


173.8 trillion cubic feet, an increase of 7.9 


levels. 
estimated re- 
at 
trillion cubic feet over the previous year 
Data are not yet available for the 

1949, Reserves the end of 1948 repre- 
sented an increase of 26 trillion cubic feet 
1945, 


annual 


end 


association began 
of 


since when the 


making studies proved gas 
reserves. 

Several important gas fields were dis 
covered during the and when 


the 


past year, 
American Gas Association’s Reserve 
Committee makes its annual for 
1949, it probably will reflect another gain 
in U.S. 

Ot 


report 


natural gas reserves. 

the 173.8 trillion 
feet of proved natural gas reserves exist 
ing at the end of 1948, 
with 9534 trillton cubic feet or more than 
just 


estimated cubic 


Texas was credited 


than one-half. Louisiana with less 
than 24 trillion cubic 
ot 


For the first time in history, New York 


feet ranked second 


in volume reserves, 


City 1949 was served with natural gas 
produced in Texas and made available to 
the Staten Island area. The remaining 
boroughs of New York will begin receiv- 
ing Texas produced gas by the end of 
1950 with completion of an 1840-mile pipe 
line now being constructed at a cost of 
190 million dollars. This line will supply 
505 million cubic feet of gas to metro- 
politan New York and Newark, N. J. 


Several natural gas transmission com- 
panies are working on plans for bringing 
This 


is served 


natural gas to New England states. 
highly 


entirely with manutactured gas, 


industrialized area now 
coal and 
heating oil. 

(See Table On Page 131) 





Estimated Proved Recoverable Reserves of Natural Gas in the United States, by States 


(Source: American Gas Association) 
(Millions of Cubic Feet—14.65 psia, at 60° F.) 


CHANGES IN RESERVES DURING 1948 (b) 

















| Discoveries | Net Change | RESERVES AS OF DECEMBER 31. 1948 (b) 
Reserves Extensions of New Fields in | 
as of and and Underground Net Underground 
Dec. 31, 1947! Revisions | New Pools Storage Production TOTAL | | enim Associated Dissolved Storage 

STATE in Old Fields (c) | (d) | | (e) (f) g) | h) 
Arkansas 890,149 | 73,969 3,484 (—) 10 65,754 901,838 | 457,906 161,919 280,568 1,445 
California. 10,164,356 498,673 111,257 2,699 578,994 10,192,593 | 2,911,991 3,052,802 4,215,775 12,025 
Colorado 331,866 621,577 408,148 12,412 1,349,179 | 586,757 40,939 721,483 
Ijlinois. . . 221,131 | 43,310 36,637 | 227,804 | 7,967 20,000 199,837 
Indiana. 13,000 | 14,104 5,504 | 21,600 | 6,000 15,600 
Kansas 14,556,916 | 124,304 | 2,385 1,213 276,986 | 14,407,832 | 13,959,636 210,292 211,035 26,869 
Kentucky | 1,379,480 69,775 9,000 7,896 88,000 1,378,151 1,295,122 73,000 10,029 
Louisiana | 23,481,233 532,638 722,859 759,210 23,977,520 18,909,691 3,490,004 1,577,825 
Michigan 168,469 | 14,490 11,705 10,461 22,138 | 182,987 | 121,502 45,876 15,609 
Mississippi 2,452,760 54,413 52.423 55,260 | 2,504,336 | 1,743,948 464,632 295,756 
Montana. . | 700,510 189,244 | 1,966 1,575 40,690 | 852,605 485,030 337,121 2 ( 1,575 
New Mexico | 5,990,283 | (—)214,670 | 108,930 98g 279,171 | 5,606,361 2,824,102 1,991,862 57 3,840 
New York 64,900 | 4,098 3,073 | 4,456 | 67,615 59,720 725 7,170 
Ohio. . 611,200 | 57,780 7,880 13,325 60,732 629,453 542,608 38,500 48,345 
Oklahoma 11,350,864 447,543 208,636 283 674,315 | 11,332,445 | 7,660,624 1,125,136 2,534,088 12,597 
Pennsylvania. 483,063 182,967 12,000 13,972 74,592 | 617,410 | ‘ 45,750 40,939 
Texas. .. : 90,025,566 | 6,563,060 | 1,830,349 2,710,422 | 95,708,553 33,3 | 16,725,023 10,320,163 
Utah..... 66,670 | 10,000 6,872 69,798 | 69,798 | 
West Virginia 1,780,735 | 123,462 37,000 1,970 206,000 | 1,737,167 1,622,235 89,500 25,432 
Wyoming. . 1,191,788 | 363,063 588,067 49,178 | 2,093,740 927,796 257,308 908,636 
Miscellaneous (a) 1,975 | 5,683 3,000 ; 305 10,353. | 7,993 2,360 | 

Total | 165,926,914 9,769,483 4,129,089 | 51,482 | 6,007,628 | 173,869, 340 | 123,394,514 | 27,877,038 | 22,391,913 205,875 


(a) Includes Alabama, Florida, Missouri, 
between gas stored in and gas withdrawn from underground storage reservoirs. 
servoirs; changes in underground storage are excluded. 
free gas in contact with crude oil in the reservoirs. 


storage purposes only. 


~) Bushedes ie caused by paren gas eats recovery. 





Nebraska and Virginia. 
(e) Non-associated gas is free gas not in cantact with crude oil i in the reservoirs. 
(g) Dissolved gas is gas in solution with crude oi] in the reservoirs. 


(c) The net difference 
(d) Net production equals gross withdrawls less gas injected into underground re- 
(f) Associated gas is 
((h) Gas held in underground reservoirs for 
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Arkan- | Cali- | lo- | | Ken- Loui- | Michi- | Missis- | Mon- New 
YEAR sas _—_— fornia rado Illinois | Indiana | Kansas | tucky siana gan | sippi | tana Mexico York 
«Pre-1906. . 281 9,810 | 631 | 1,505 | 471,800 | 81.865 13,243 | GET DUCE Ss Oa Webedeee Ie nade ewk hdeaeeded 31,340 
1906. . | 21 | 153 23 | 410 7,861 | 69,323 | 789 DL ecacksa F COIs OOePR cxndcaua’ exer aeees 2,548 
1907.. *570 | 230 A a 1,155 | 6,624 76,707 1,303 | SE Senganes Miacedetae [asset ian h Saeeeee 3,288 
1908..| *1,208 479 50 | 4,979 | 5,256 80,740 1,430 | SNL ew ccoane E ceavaues, = cuscecaesl Sate 3,843 
1909..| *1,778 | 2,324 *45 8,473 | 6,159 75,074 2,097 1,365 Ril waventea | casceudee saacanend 4,696 
1910.. *2,412 2,764 *40 6.723 5,760 59.380 1,357 | 4,110 Bl wwetwgeea | opatuacd § cekaeaet 6,010 
1911.. *1,994 6,390 *35 6,762 4,365 38,800 1,275 | 9,786 Sl dams ose wedecaer t aeaeaeen 5,240 
1912.. *1,465 | 9,355 *30 | 5,603 3,618 | 28,068 | 1,951 14,493 yA SS eee D dnmececie|l maaaeeen 8,626 
1913.. *806 | 11,035 | *27 4,767 2,921 | 22,884 1,821 26,653 Bt Gkasciedal acvccaaw | otagnand 8,515 
1914.. *6§33 | 17,829 *24 3,548 | 2,580 | 22.628 1,422 | 26,775 AL cpawaene. l/l xkadama Piaomenee 8,935 
1915.. 992 | 21,891 *21 2,690 2,261 | 27,046 1.667 | 25,540 Sl gedccoue L-\.2* 1 Gea aes 7.977 
1916. . | 2,388 | 31,643 | *18 | 3,534 | 1,715 31,710 2,107 | 32,081 | St eee BIH  adesedas 8,036 
1917.. 5,610 49,427 | *14 4,439 | 1,712 | 24,439 2,802 | 31,287 | pl oer koe eM is cata shovucara 8,372 
1918. .| 5,295 39,719 | 10 | 4,473 1,667 27,825 | 3,022 | 36,094 Bl Adegdisdeod id rere 8,461 
1919. . | 5,587 55,607 | 10 | 3,825 1,407 16,150 2,057 47,062 3 Ft eee SOP sce cans 8,124 
1920. . | 9,027 66,041 | 8 3,013 | 1,779 | 21,158 3,345 TRMMIMIAE) vo. ees este. (A elwereemecs oT oer 8,419 
1921. .| 4,260 75,942 4 | 2,646 1,066 | 15,717 4,820 | A TARRY eae pee ire ree al rower ee 6.583 
1922. . | 9,700 84,580 | 4 | 3,383 | 947 20,289 | 5,872 | 70,267 | | [ees | ere 6,947 
1923..| 24,215 131,434 | 1 4,049 880 | 30,913 11,953 112,031 | | i) Mee Nee i | ieee 6,497 
1924..| 36,616 189,692 | 48 4,072 | 998 25.580 | 12,875 160,945 | Bl sarees ROPE cicacnas 6,198 
1925..| 41,878 187,789 574 4,165 1,168 26,917 10,770 ot) eer Deane sae TA xe mcs ens 6,210 
| | | 
1926. . 43.566 204,915 554 | 3,808 901 | 38,095 10,410 RRRMED Sec wesc hiedeh wows 2,283 921 7,027 
1927..| 30,450 212,364 1,725 | 3,741 1,124 42,646 | 10,206 186,961 | Bt. Secceaes 4,253 1,019 5,908 
1928..| 20,235 246,215 2,931 | 3,051 1,290 45,644 | 15,383 227,821 | et Cee 6.277 838 7,224 
1929..} 19,928 342,214 | 2,787 | 2,983 | 1,012 469 | 27,588 261,138 | 4,526 90 9,659 3.054 8,387 
1930..| 18,585 334,789 | 3,312 2,890 | 1,217 | 37,630 | 28,023 278,341 | 2,075 | 179 | 10,060 | 9,497 9,624 
1931..| 13,300 305,930 | 2,536 2,130 1,337 38,742 27,870 224,155 | 472 6,048 | 10,949 19,354 7,868 
1932... 10,235 263,484 | 2,547 1,769 | 1,349 40,690 | 29,005 201,561 968 | 8,648 | 13,295 17,604 8,813 
1933. . 8,288 259,799 | 2,449 1,631 | 1,544 | 41,596 | 31,380 197,826 1,528 | 8,679 14,391 19,148 6,865 
1934. . | 7,024 268,122 2,633 1,868 | 1,802 | 46,909 33,124 225,713 2,789 | 8,245 14,971 24.075 6,278 
1935. . | 6,167 284,109 2,843 1,448 | 1,777 57,125 39,738 | 249,450 4,203 9,643 | 19,870 27,931 8,288 
| } | 
1936. | 8,500 320,406 3,687 865 2,241 69,178 43,903 | 290,151 7,167 | 11,821 23,003 33,928 | 12,431 
- 1937.. 9.690 329,769 3,186 1,040 | 1,551 83,890 55,719 315,301 9,080 $ 24,765 46,337 | 21,325 
1938. . 11,301 315,168 1,904 1,169 1,299 75,203 46,163 283,899 10,165 13,656 21,216 706 39,402 
1939. . 10,107 | 348,361 2,015 2,746 791 80,556 47,771 294,370 10,726 14,527 23,178 60,284 29,222 
1940..| 14,379 351,950 2,533 8,359 1,137 90,003 53,056 343,191 12,648 6,365 | 26,231 63,990 12,187 
1941.. 19,148 374,905 3,256 10,053 1,522 111,121 69,067 403,855 | 13,916 | 4,268 28,499 64,655 | 10,456 
1942.. 19,45 403,968 4,865 14,484 1,599 112,921 80.089 447,686 15,521 | 2,082 31,475 | 78,164 8,718 
1943... 36,469 457,757 6,445 18,120 1,450 | 133,729 92,364 505,294 | 18,006 | 1,461 31,562 | 86,500 8,062 
1944. . 46,453 502,017 5,141 | 18,137 1,014 157,733 94,223 534,688 | 19,653 | 1,352 32,102 | 87,727 7,052 
1945..| 46,600 , 502,442 4,914 16,663 1,543 145,959 81,714 542,789 | 21,874 587 31,829 | 105,023 9,210 
| | | | 
1946... | 45,177 487,904 6,728 17,166 1,094 165,725 70,396 525,178 20.879 7,225 30,713 | 119,262 5,084 
1947... 90,440 544,950 8,259 16,679 | 666 202,177 80,040 573,151 | 25,479 39,987 32,549 142,566 4,776 
ol ee ieee : rm, ne PI eee ae were ee Cerne Pw Rr ee rece Beysres 5 eee aia te ae 
1948... 53,946 | 570,954 8,967 | 14,062 553 245,189 70,095 686,061 | 14,981 59,899 36,551 194,749 4.705 
1949... t t t t t t t t t t t t 
Potal 706,180 | 9.226.626 | 87,891 249,076 | 562,357 | 2,924,142 | 1,225,305 | 8,823,800 | 217.145 | 222,110 | 426.946 | 1.957.332 | 412.775 
VALUE Af PULNIS 
VALUE AT WELLS OF CONSUMPTION 
Total | Average Total | Average 
} Total (Thou- Per M (Thou- Per M 
Okla- Penn- West Wy- | | United sandsof | Cubic | sands of Cubic 
YEAR Ohio homa sylvania Texas | Virginia oming Others | States Dollars) | Ft. (Cts.)| Dollars) Ft. (Cts.) 
*“Pre-1906..| 305,593 2,215 | 1,611,066 815 | 387.799 506 | 43,281 | pa 1 eee ace 426,448 14.4 
1906.. 45,436 3,520 138,161 *1,000 119,400 *100 59 | 4 Ree eau 46,874 | 12.1 
1907.. 52.041 4,867 135,516 *1,200 122,687 *140 149 | a ae | 54,222 13.3 
1908.. 47,442 11,925 130,476 | *1,500 112,181 *180 200 6 ee eae 54,640 | 13.6 
1909. . 53,223 28,037 127,697 | *3,000 166.435 *220 82 GE, Sh oswidwosce ere 63,207 13.1 
1910 48,232 50,430 | 126,867 | *4,000 190,706 *253 110 ee eee 70,756 13.9 
1911 49,450 67,276 | 108,869 5,503 206,891 *265 90 a Sd 74,622 14.5 
1912 56,210 | 73,799 | 112,150 | .470 239,007 *247 109 Po 8 eee nae 84,564 15.0 
1913 50,612 | 75,018 | 118.860 | 12,160 245,454 *273 90 | SEE veccewsses Sas 87,847 15.1 
1914 68,270 78,167 110,745 | 13,434 236,489 *306 80 |. (sg ee aeataie 94,116 15.9 
1915 79,510 | 87,517 | 113,692 13,324 244.004 *321 118 4 ee patel 101,312 16.1 
1916 69,888 123,517 130,484 15,810 299,319 *557 149 ae a ees 120,227 16.0 
1917 68,917 | 137,384 133,397 17,047 308,617 *1,209 102 Co) ees 142,089 17.9 
1918 61,261 | 124,317 123,813 13,440 265,161 4,339 1,926 | a ehas 153,554 21.3 
1919 63,153 163,649 | 113,489 24,710 234,095 6.014 118 su. Pee ada 160,888 21.6 
1920. .938 154,467 | 125,787 | 37,063 239,719 10,312 42 | yd oy 196,194 | 24.6 
1921 47,412 | 124,058 86,144 44,504 174,921 15,608 27 | I) Serres aaa 174,617 26.4 
1922 51,481 | 140,631 | 101,276 | 47,945 195,288 23,427 22 | 762,540 | 84,873 4 221,535 29.1 
1923 53.812 | 203,082 | 112,562 | 74,535 203,867 35,523 151 1,006,976 | 100,849 10.0 | 240,001 23.8 
1924. . | 47,396 214,452 | 105,863 | 107,247 182,285 46,036 148 | 1,141,521 | 105,779 | 9.3 253,856 | 22.2 
1925.. | 43,235 | 249,285 101,632 | 134,872 180,345 45,539 76 | 1,188,571 112,047 | 9.4 265,271 | 22.3 
| } | | 
1926. 47,363 286,421 107,089 175,392 | 180,223 46,567 61 | 1,313,019 124,693 | 9.5 300, 168 22.9 
1927. 51,381 326,864 | 105,709 254,063 | 162,375 43,582 1,056 1,445,428 | 127,468 | 8.8 317,930 | 22.0 
1928. 56,341 320,861 99,466 301,990 | 163,018 47,490 1,595 1,568,139 139,898 8.9 363,726 | 23.2 
1929. . | 57,936 357,893 | 101,951 | 464,928 | 167,333 44,648 1,169 | 1,917,693 157,596 | 82 413,276 | 21.6 
1930. . | 63,394 348,116 88,706 517 880 144,180 43,219 1,704 | 1,943,421 147,048 7.6 416,090 21.4 
1931.. | .326 263,685 | 74,797 464,580 124,797 39,770 1,790 1,686,436 | 117,505 7.0 392.816 23.3 
1932.. 51.466 255,487 61,611 456,832 100,540 28,938 | 1,148 1,555, | 98.985 6.4 384,632 24.7 
1933.. 47,929 | 245,759 | 63,579 475,691 100,653 25,830 | 909 | 1,555,474 | 97,096 6.2 368,540 23.7 
1934.. 50,330 | 254,457 | 86,238 602,976 | 109.161 23,148 858 | 1,770,721 | 106,438 6.0 395,378 22.3 
1935. . 49,592 274,313 | 94,464 642,366 | 115,772 | 26,643 | 853 | 1,916,595 | 110,402 5.8 429,374 22.4 
1936.. | 46,994 280,481 | 110,362 734,561 138,076 | 29,322 725 2,167,802 | 119,193 5.5 476,813 22.0 
1937.. | 42,783 | 296,260 115,928 854,561 149,084 31,023 2,980 | 2,407,620 | 123,457 5.1 528,354 21.9 
1938... | 35,257 | 263,164 | 76,547 882,473 | 134,342 26,678 5,850 2,295,562 | 113,571 4.9 500,698 21.8 
1939. 36,469 | 250,875 | 93,882 979,427 | 159,226 26,614 | 5,609 2,476,756 120,243 | 4.9 534,240 | 21.6 
1940.. | 40,639 257,626 90,725 | 1,063,538 188,751 | 27,346 5,568 2,660,222 120,493 | 45° | 577,939 | 21.7 
1941.. | J 234,054 | 92,819 | 1,086,312 207,681 | 29,284 5,929 2,812,658 | 508 | 49 | 621,338 | 22.1 
1942... | 45,055 | 269,704 | 93,532 | 1,170,345 215,193 | 33,124 | 5,494 | 3,053,475 | 154,236 | 5.1 | 692,737 22.7 
1943.. 52,001 | 285,045 | 93,543 1,323,885 223,787 | 34,351 858 | 3,414,689 | 176,893 | 5.2 | 760,950 22.3 
1944. 51,724 310,888 92,987 1,525,515 | 181,452 | 34,521 6,660 | 3.711,039 | 189,263 | SE | 797,873 | 21.5 
1945. 49,967 357,530 | 188 1,711,401 160,225 | 35,282 6,946 3,918,686 | 192,016 | 49 | 838, 21.4 
1946. . | 61,570 380,938 92,443 | 1,776,148 | 178,958 33,266 4751 4,030,605 213,622 5.3 886,733 | 22.0 
1947..| 73,989 | 393,216 94,252 | 1,932,857 | 182,072 40,083 6,505 | 4,444,69. 266.682 6.0 1,031,169 | 23.2 
HOR bon St eee, Rd PRONG Soa iM ine | Cee ne ..... | $4,582,173 +274,930 t6.0 | 1,031,169} 122.5 
1948, . | 65,619 | 480,573 | 87,578 | 2,289 923 203,681 52,424 | 7,510 5,148,020 | 334,621 65 1,193,529 | 23.2 
1949. . | t t t . t | D4 t *5,766,000 | *402,000 *7.0 *1,385,000 | *24.0 
$Total. | 2,597,495 | 9,111,823 | 6,068,942 22.268,223 | 8.245,250 994.528 127,657 81,582,604 t t 17,694,737 21.7 


* Estimate. 


letails by states not available. 


February 15, 1950 


t Not available. 


WORLD OIL 


+ Data for 1947 on new basis, for comparison with subsequent years; nc 
§ State totals only through 1948: U. 





»t included below in totals; includes gas stored and lost in transmission; 
S. total through 1949, with 1947 on old and not new basis 
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b 
U. S. PRODUCTION of. natural 


gasoline and allied products continued to 
rise during 1949, attaining another new 
all-time With additional plants 
scheduled for completion, an even higher 
forthcoming 


peak. 


volume is indicated for the 


vear. 

The growth in U. S. natural gasoline- 
allied product production has been phe- 
nomenal in recent years, the 1949 rate 


being more than 50 percent greater than 
1944 volume. Annual output the past 
156,233,000 barrels, 


4 million barrels, or 7.4 per- 


the 
vear totaled an in- 
crease of 103 
cent, over 1948 quantities. Daily average 
production in 1949 was 428,032 barrels, 


up 30,548 barrels over the 397,484 barrel- 


per-day average of 1948. This rate of in- 


was not quite as great as during 
of 


an 


crease 
1948, when there 
13,306 barrels daily, o 
1947. 

Natural and allied products 
production in 1950 should total approxi- 
165,640,000 barrels, or daily 
453,808 barrels. This 
25,776 barrels per 


was advance 


r 10.1 percent, over 
gasoline 
mately a 
average of would 
represent an increase of 
day over the 1949 rate. 

Texas continued to lead all states in 


production, and also accounted for the 
largest portion of the increased yield 
achieved by the nation. This state pro- 


duced an average of 211,000 barrels daily 
1949, 
output. 


of natural gas liquids during or 


practically half the entire U. S 





Rises 50 Percent in Five Years 


This compared with 194,000 barrels pro- 
duced daily in 1948 

California, Louisiana and Oklahoma, in 
that order, were the next most important 
producing regions of natural gas liquids, 
and all produced more the past year thai 
in 1948. California’s output was 74,000 
barrels daily compared with 72,000 bar- 
rels the previous year. Louisiana ad- 
46,000 barrels to 50,000 
barrels daily, while Oklahoma was climb- 
ing from 30,000 to 35,000 barrels per day 


vanced from 


The four large producing states’ pro- 
duced 370,000 barrels of the 
428,000 barrels daily production in 1949, 
in contrast with producing 342,000 barrels 
of the 397,000 barrels produced by the 
country in 1948, 


nation’s 
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BARRELS 
Yearly Daily 
146,000,000 400,000 , 
= t e e 
i United States Production Of Natural 
e e 
Gasoline And Allied Products 
109,500,000 300,000 
91,250,000 250,000 L 
NATURAL GASOLINE tle 
& ALLIED PRODUCTS# } 
73,000,000 200,000 t t 
t 
| 
NATURAL GASOLINE FERN a 
54,750,000 150,000 { = 
36,500,000 100,000 , fp -—— + ——- | I i 
| 
el rs Lee ees ie 
18,250,000 50,000 , 1 | - + 
ge 
| j 
| Secs | 7 < 
0 0 Ege { } ! 4 fe ee qk Hated wm ee pigs ig calieid 
1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 io | 1944 1946 1948 
1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 193) 1933 1935 1937 1939 194] 1943 1945 1947 1949 
(All areas in Barrels) 
Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily 
YEAR Production Average YEAR Production Average YEAR Production Average YEAR Production Average 
1918. 6,727,000 | 18,430 ee 32,455,000 | 88,917 Ct ae 36,556,000 100,154 1942..... 83,322,000 228,279 
1919. 8,370,000 22,931 Le 39,075,000 107,054 1935 39,323,000 107,762 106s... ... 87,716,000 240,318 
re 9,161,000 25,029 i 43,191,000 118,009 ee 42,770,000 116,858 ae 100,046,000 273,350 
1921 10,713,000 29,350 SS 53,183,000 145,707 re 49,177,000 134,732 1945...... 1 2,004. 000 306,861 
1922. 12,044,000 | 32,997 1930 52,631,000 144,194 $088.5... 51,347,000 140,677 1946 hope 739,09 317.093 
= 19,434,000 | 53,244 _ rr 43,617,000 119,499 no caeraaote | 51,650,000 141,507 1947 132,173,000 362,118 
, ee 22.235,000 60,751 ee 36,281,000 99,128 ee 55,700,000 152,186 1948 145,479,000 397,484 
1925. 26,845,000 73,547 RE 33,810,000 92,630 sae Nataral Gasoline and Allied Prod 1949 156,232,000 428,032 
ie! Ramana Sion a enue 855,000 | 221,521 | 1950 Fst | 165,640,000 | 453,808 
* Bureau began a new series covering 1941 and subsequent year, hid includes cycle condensate. 



















































































| | 
| 3 | " | | Mississ- New 
YEAR Arkansas | California) Colorado | Illinois Kansas | Kentucky} Louisiana) Michigan ippi Montana! Mexico 
Natural Gasoline: , n 
Re ae a ee ae sO es TIO nckeucsin | sxaddane [tema a eeee ch eee anes Toler case eae eee 
ME one oa Beco ee eae ROSE | scenes Wf acaig cin sds Us eace esctarh, Petes Oar HE eect Per Ta aero eed ce be 
Wa oe oon ks te a *581 oil en ne (bree INA ac ee eee 
RUS goles dF cretrraes Zt.) al eee 1,164 ERED <siccy arate, ata Piya meal oat Re od ort 
RR aio estas yaar i 2 ee 1,035 | are 1 ee. 
1916..... (A. 3 eee 2,260 215 725 5 jt re 
| RE ers cere. 28,818 4,934 1,175 3,818 4,980 
12) I ao ile 32,269 2 4,575 2,390 | 3,331 | 7,021 
i Oe re 6,060 3,284 5,136 | i's) ee, anes ree, Boa ee oo 
RR oc ce she OSE Sean) abe Saeee eo ne 6,055 4,331 4,497 10,610 cee 
1921. Bre ks eer 7,536 3,587 4,242 | Re x o.e'a ox a be dicive.c ace Pal ee 
oS See eer 4,289 AY a 7,700 2,856 5.205 | MRT Cerna bP wares es) aeons eee 
WOM oss 5-3 arora 16,183 yo eee 7,356 | 8,775 7,601 | MEN i o ene Hl, Co uote Sided 8 aes Se 
ae 17,533 pi 7, | 9,091 11,658 | 7,274 | EN a rrad os) ae cecwee Nh bes ce ae 
|. RE SRE Ao Peer re cir 19.686 | 303,180 | 35 9,874 19,592 7,685 | 43,489 | EE en a ee en ee ee : 
a5 aoe ial Wasi eee 30,385 389,366 276 9,987 25,369 7,689 P| EER Sais 1,488 
iy Sle AS Sore oe 37,498 498,020 | 912 8,853 36,095 7,480 SIE ia.a'o 2 ose, pik Sherdra dates | 1,827 
i 32,677 584,111 | 1,909 7,817 36.765 7.267 | WEE Bisa e core hee ne Lea 1,506 
MR tks tr cisiaieie ea eas 33.455 840,325 | 1,630 7,080 36,227 | 6,006 | | a ees 1,077 
1930..... 30,637 829,713 1,322 6,867 35,106 | 6.641 | 73,693 | MSE eet | Ee eek, Pn, 3,663 
| ee 26,282 | 680,399 659 5,024 32,690 | 5,464 a 2 ee 17,775 
| 18.653 | 551,897 472 4,558 | 24,792 4,877 | Stee ft occ. | Se et ent 17,507 
i eed 15,215 496,293 408 3,673 24,869 4,514 | 36,973 OS 1,295 | 19,149 
| eee 13,033 506,272 643 3,810 27,891 4.171 | 40,558 | res 1,237 | 21,748 
ae 13,076 | 534,624 417 2,642 32,507 | 5,614 | 49,732 1,850 1,739 19,563 
WI ao sth anita oe 11,957 | 593,416 451 2,337 37,775 | 6,009 | 72,687 | yp eee 2,071 | 28,921 
CC ere 11,285 | 623,894 404 2,567 57,026 7,344 | 106,415 7 | ere 2,296 | 38.253 
SE ere hore 25,648 | 660.800 386 | 2,436 55,988 | 7,040 | 95.634 1 ee 1,768 49,596 
rer reer er ty 24,634 | 607,237 | 390 4,012 62,175 | 7,785 | 94, 2,971 | 2.161 | 54,707 
FOE iin we kaeinass 32,096 | 587.476 380 21,499 64.691 | 9.539 | 113.741 3.919 2,603 | 55,713 
| Re Rea Ae eee ee 28,108 577,127 | 390 54,872 72,876 | 10,247 201,049 | it | EAP eee 2,517 | 69,115 
Se a, ee ——EEE— | inte && Ee SS seciadiotistoeceansaueal elie tance Sa 
Cumulative. é.cccccess 442,330 |10,587,236 I, 086 216,750 720,755 | 157, 201 | 1,409,236 | po Ot eee ne 17,687 | 401,608 
Natural Gasoline and Allied | 
Products: _ 
| PR ere re ree 34,389 659,765 390 93,165 | 85,691 35,371 | 225,724 re 3,966 | 81,000 
J ee ee eer re a 42,677 633,326 346 139,323 | 81,828 36,682 296,074 2,518 4,517 89,164 
eer er or 56,837 693,332 t 185,487 | 85,206 | 43,317 306,062 | ie) Eee 4.664 | 81,005 
WES cia a wd torrcinins cmcie ars 75,536 771,280 Tt 194,369 69,834 | 48,742 | 492,659 GD Sacieuees 4,768 | 81,161 
| A APR A eer re 85,041 891.753 | Tt 75,992 72,637 | 46,879 549 | ree 4,726 97.800 
1946 84.57 910.528 R40 161,560 82,501 | 53.862 | 5AB.796 12.227 4.597 103.842 
1947 94,066 = 1,064,108 997 162.504 | 99,195 | 59.713 628,845 4,287 19,942 5,756 113,051 
1948 94,500 | 1,112,069T; 148,995 101,960 66,589 | 706,178 | 2,517 45,506 | 8,449 131,578 
1949, Total 95, 531 1,136,8497 136, 851 112,569 68,619 765,088 | 3,251 | 50,286 9,474 | 169,115 
(Daily Average) ‘ 262 3,115 37: 5 308 188 2,096 9 138 26 | 463 
1949, Thousand Barrels... 2,275 27.068 258 2,680 | 1,634 18,216 78 1,197 226 | 4,027 
(Dailv Average) 6 74 9 is 5 UL eS 3 1 | 11 
| | 
} } VALUE AT PLANTS 
Thou- | Av. Per 
New | Okla- Penn- West | | sands of Gallon 
YEAR York Ohio | homa sylvania Texas Utah Virginia | Wyoming} Others Total | Dollars (Cents) 
Natural Gasoline: | | | 
1911 1,679 388 1,467 a 3,660 |. 37 7,426 | $ 532 | 7.2 
1912 1,719 1,575 2,041 | 5,318 | 97 12,081 1,157 9.6 
1913 2,073 6.463 3,680 7,662 | 139 24,061 2,458 | 10.2 
1914 2,440 | 17,278 4,612 : | 9,278 | 292 | 42,653 3,106 | ta 
1915 2,199 | 31,666 5,899 *130 10,854 497 | 65,365 5,151 7.9 
1916 249 2,639 48,360 9,715 1,293 18,765 | | 103,493 14,331 13.8 
1917 181 5,440 | 115,123 13,826 6, 9: 20 32,669 | 217,884 40,189 18.4 
1918 218 6,745 | 163,701 15,775 2 | 37,604 1,579 536 | 10,364 17.8 
1919 458 8.801 | 189,995 20,284 87 | 52,150 5,581 351,535 | 64.197 18.3 
1920 $11 10,016 | 178.857 21,151 56 | 58,941 | 8.711 384.744 71,788 18.7 
1921 366 9,100 185,341 | 19,856 54,646 14,558 449,934 61,815 13.7 
1922. ... 506 8,600 | 189,404 | 18,518 56,796 19,967 505,832 72,711 14.4 
1923.. 408 | 10,035 270,249 19,132 63,381 21,292 | 816, 326 7 ss 9.5 
1924 477 9,443 301,062 19,254 61,549 29,272 933.861 $2.23: 8.8 
1925 414 8,701 390,861 18,850 | 58,201 32,777 | 33 | 1,127,470 120,383 10.7 
1926 539 | 10,817 | 475,716 20,343 63,807 40,625 | 33 | 1,363,090 136,412 10.0 
1927 449 12,167 548,109 16,744 64,192 43,212 | 19 1,641,144 118,688 7.2 
1928 392 | 13,174 619,691 16,571 | 69,729 42,861 26 1,814,034 138,944 7.7 
1929 264 11,166 676,030 18,411] 419,485 | 72,944 44,544 37 | 2,233,688 158,410 7.1 
1930 208 8,937 591,194 16,713 491,299 33,32: 51,132 41 | 210,494 128,160 5.8 
1931. 132 | 5,199 | 454,886 14,339 426,695 51,523 33 | 1,831,918 63,732 | 3.5 
1932 117 5,163 378,584 11,685 371,106 44,391 26 | 1,523,800 49,244 3.2 
1933 96 | 4,662 | 360,488 11,686 366,515 34,103 25 | 1.420,000 4,368 3.8 
1934 85 5,881 355,438 10,781 466,570 | 34,799 | | 1,535,360 60,523 3.9 
1935 27 6,232 379,913 12,623 516,748 32,246 1,651,986 70,940 | 4.3 
1936 22 6,991 418,591 14,267 520,547 1,796,340 $4,572 4.7 
1937 33 7,704 492,290 13,940 615,281 15 2,065,434 97,125 1.7 
1938... 27 7,382 468.499 10,734 685,920 30,647 2,156,574 87,266 4.0) 
1939 34 7,445 436,123 11,756 770,047 31,461 2. 169, 300 90,050 $.2 
1940 17 8,062 399,369 15,371 932,040 i 34.102 2,339 68,261 2.9 
1941 17 8,217 362,247 15,440 1,180,221 65,873 34,728 105,815 3.9 
Cumulative 6,147 218,829 | 9,507,491 $25,464 9,459,742 | 1,408,369 751,920 1,335 $2,180,193 6. 
Natural Gasoline and 
Allied Products: 
CS IE ee 17 8,217 453,383 16,011 1,558,819 98,044 36,288 3,395,910 119,120 3.0 
1942 15 6,975 445,115 15,294 1,567,830 101,828 36,012 3,499,524 121,565 3.5 
1943 12 6,495 422,313 17,534 1,646,031 97,942 136,609 3,684,072 146,910 4.0 
1944 12 7,282 421,768 17,495 | 1,870,419 88,917 49,190 4,201,932 183,500 4.53 
1945 8 6,452 416,184 | 14,181 | 2 2, 188, 305 87,609 452.842 4,704,173 187,564 4.0 
1946 9 6,253 414,991 | 11,003 120,444 43,506 4,861,033 180,281 be 
1947 11 7,084 446,493 13,013 a 4 685 141,273 50,810 5,551,267 287.000 5.2 
1948.. ea 6,355 470,141 12,253 | 2 ‘984. 389 | tT 157,342 161,295 6,110,127 463,618 7.6 
1949, Total..... ; 9 5,320 529,925 10,135 | 3, 239, 295 tT 162,631 166,780 6,561,728 389,000 5. 
(Daily Average) 14 1,452 | 28 | 8,875 445 | 183 17,977 1,066 5.9 
1949, Thousand Bbls... 127 | = 12,617 | 241 77,126 3,872 | 1,590 156.232 
(Daily Average) =i eer 35 Rr 211 eV EER 11 4 498 
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Estimated Changes in U. S. Oil Reserves in 1949 xt E rie oe a soe of crude 
and Comparisons with farlier Years mm pee — “f : aoe a . 
. , A new all-time peak ot 28, ey bo 2 yar 
Data for 1949 estimated by WORLD OIL; earlier years by American Petroleum Institute eae : ; 1049. | . ak: lass 
and American Gas Association rels at the end ot » it was in icated 
(THOUSANDS OF BARREL S) by Wor_p Ol estimates of changes in- 
——S— == = volved for the year. Estimated new re 
CHANGES DURING YEAR bay el serves of 4,081,575,000 barrels proved up 
ear-En ‘ 
Estimated Addition | Net Chonge Estimated | Reserves in 1949 were double the year’s draft on 
Proved Reserves Deduction) | in Reserves Proved to Year's aries , aan cr 9 = 
Reserves Proved *Production (Increase Reserves Production reserves (production) of 2,017,847,000 
Beginning During During or at End (Year's barrels, providing a net increase of 2 
YEAR of Year Year Year Decrease) of Year | Supply ae hs . . . pally 
063,728,000 barrels. A total of 26,821, 
CRUDE OIL: | - ine ‘ , ; . 
1949 | 23,280,444 | 3,556,575 | 11,819,109 | +1,737,466 | 25,017,910 | 13.8 227,000 barrels had been reported for 
1948 21,487,685 3,795,207 2,002,448 +1,792,759 | 23,280,444 | 11.6 f 1948 » » J “tes etro- 
1947 90,873,560 | 2464570 | 1.850.445 | + 614,125 | 21487685 | 11.6 the end of 1948 by the American Petr 
1946 | 19,941,846 | 2,658,062 1,726,348 | + 931,714 | 20,873,560 | 12.1 leum Institute and American Gas Asso- 
1945 ’ | 19,784,530 | 1,870,971 | 1,713,655 | + 157,316 | 19,941,846 | 11.6 GaN 
7a bs a es ciation, 
NATURAL GAS | The large net addition to reserves in 
Contesnete, Hoteral 1949 relieved the relatively tight situa- 
asoisme wehe ° e ° 
Petroleum Gases tion of war-time and early postwar 
1949 | 3,540,783 525,000 t198,73S +- 326,262 | 3,867,045 | 19.5 ERAS a ae ‘Se arRS ta ea 
1948 | 3,253,975 470,557 183,749 | + 286,808 | 3,540,783 | 19.3 years, when reserves wert subnormal 
1947 | 3,163,219 251.538 160,782 | + 90,756 | pene | 20.2 in relation to annual production. Re- 
Tee aa | 3,163,219 : ; 
: iat SS i a a | serves at the end of 1949 were equiva- 
{TOTAL LIQUID. | lent to 14.3 years of production at the 
eee | 26,821,227 | 4,081,575 | 2,017,847 | +2,063,728 | 28,884,955 14.3 rate that prevailed in 1949. Reserves at 
1948 | 24,741,660 4,265,764 2,186,197 | +2,079,567 | 26,821,227 | 12.3 i . c va 
1947 24,036,779 | 2,716,108 | 2,011,227 | + 704,881 | 24,741,660 | 12.3 the end of 1948 and end of 1947 had 
946 | 24,036,779 ; Sapie 
mints i each been equivalent to only 12.3 years 
en See Tick a fe of pre ‘ti at the rates that prevailed 
* Production for each year except 1949 partly estimated by API and AGA reserves committees, but sma! ; ee duction at the rate adh 
variance from later totals from government sources is compensated by revision when reserves report for suc- tor those years. 
ceeding year is compiled. Data for 1949 estimated by WORLD OIL, with aid of Bureau of Mines and API re- : ; : 
ports, U. S. reseryes of crude oil only are 
t Crude oil only, not including 20,506 lease condensate fed into pipe lines with crude oil. ar PET sag se : OG * | 
t Includes 156,232 plant production of natural gasoline, etc.; 20,506 lease condensate; estimated 22,000 estimated at a new pe ak of 25,017,910,000 
losses and waste. 
RATIO BARRELS ° e e 
“baieag ay “imi United States Crude Oil Reserves and Production 
To Annual | And ee or Pee 
or ond prior years reserves include condensate, in omounts less thon 
Production | Production 1,000,000 barrels, for 1945 and loter years, reserves include only crude oil 
26 z 26,000,000,000 
24 —+ 24,000,000,000  |_———_______ ; és 
22 + 22,000,000,000  — SS 
20 —+ 20,000,000,000 & 
4 RESERVES END OF YEAR ————»- 
18 —+ 18,000,000,000 ——, e 
’ * I 
16 —+- 16,000,000.000 - f—— POR oe Ch See e NN Ra Cae oe OS ee RO : 
- . { 
14 --+ 14,000,000,000 5 er oo 
A *. " P U 
Li ie, i Pa 
+ - a none! a HS a 
12 12,000,000,000 . eae, eee 
eneget” a 
10 + 10,000,000,000 + seule ~ nae \\ 
8 —+ 8,000,000,000 | " 
| Dp 
6 —+ 6,000,000,000 eri Were ca ae Gare en SOOT 
fl 
4 | 4,000,000,000 
; al 
na | passe tl 
2 —+ 2,000,000,000 : ; : 
| | ] g 
0 0 ’ ’ , di 
1918 ' 1920 1922 ' 1924 1926 ' 1928 1930 1932 ' 1934 | 1936 ' 1938 1940 1942 1944 | 1946 | 1948 
91 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 = 
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To New High Level 


barrels at the end of 1949. New re- 
serves of 3,556,575,000 barrels estimated 
as proved up in 1949 were almost double 
the year’s draft on crude reserves (crude 
production) of 1,819,109,000 barrels, pro- 
viding a net increase of 1,737,466,000 
Crude reserves of 23,280,444,000 
the end 


barrels. 
barrels had been reported for 
1948 the API. The estimated 
crude reserves at the end of 1949 were 
equivalent to 13.8 years of production 
at the 1949 annual This ratio 1s 
about normal for peacetime, being about 
as in Crude 
end of the year had been only 11.6 times 
annual production in 1948 and_ 1947, 
iz 1946, 11.6 times 1945. 
The present ratio of reserves, 14 
production, most 


of by 


rate. 


prewar years. reserves at 


times in in 
nearly 
the 
abundant reserves 
since the early years of the The 
reserves similarly were equivalent 


times annual 1S 


situation on crude 
war. 
crude 
to around 14 years of production in 1938, 
1939, 1940, 1941, and 1942. 

U. S. reserves of natural gas liquids 
at the end of 1949 are estimated at 3,- 
867,045,000 barrels, based on 525 million 
barrels proved up and 198,738,000 pro- 
duced during 1949, a net addition of 
326,262,000 barrels to the 3,540,783,000 
of of 1948 


reported by These 


reserves at end as 
API and AGA 
serves include condensate, natural gaso- 
and liquefied petroleum gases. The 
end 1949 were 


production 


barrels 
re- 


line, 


estimated reserves at ot 
equivalent to 19.5 
at the 1949 annual 
at end of 1948 were 
production and at end of 1947 they were 
20.2 times yearly production. 


vears of 


rate. These reserves 


19.3 times annual 


The results in 1949 in proving up 
1,081,575,000 barrels of new oil reserves 
(3,556,575,000 crude and 525 million 


uatural gas liquids) almost equaled the 


all-time record of 4,265,765,000 barrels 
(3,795,207,000 crude and 470,557,000 nat- 
ural gas liquids) proved up in 1948. The 
only other year in history which closely 
approached the 1948 record was 1937, 
when 3,721,532,000 barrels of new re- 
serves of crude oil and condensate were 


proved up. 

The success in oil-proving in 1949 re 
flected the continuance of exceptionally 
active wildcatting and field development 
and remarkably 
the 
re- 


throughout the 
good results in 
development of the large 


country 


some areas, as in 


new reef 


West 
(See Table on Page 138) 


serves in Scurry County, Texas. 
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Estimated Proved Reserves of Crude Oil, Natural Gas Liquids, and Total Liquid 
Hydrocarbons in the United States, by States 
(Sources: Crude oil by American Petroleum Institute; natural gas liquids and total liquid 
hydrocarbons by API and American Gas Association.) 

(BARRELS OF 42 U. 8. beamncntansete 






































Changes in | 1Proved Proved 
Proved Reserves | Reserves asof| Changes in 
Proved Reserves Due | Discovered in | December 31, Reserves 
Reserves to Extensions |New Fields and 1948 During 1948 
as of (New Oil) in New Pools | (Columns (Column 5 
| December 31, | and Revisions | in Old Fields | 2Production 14+2+3 Less 
1947 During 1948 in 1948 During 1948 |Less Column 4)} Column 1) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Crude Oil— | 
Alabama... .| 2,759,000} 1,264,000 er 476,000 3,547,000 788,000 
Arkansas... . | 296,908,000 29,990,000 3,247,000 30,103,000 300,042,000 3.134,000 
California 3,294,963,000 750,614,000 58,075,000 340,069,000} 3,763,583,000 468,620,000 
Colorado. .. .| 381,882,000) 255,000 350,000 17,029,000 365,458,000)(—) 16,424,000 
Illinois. } 355,361 000) 91,748,000 9,103,000 62,847,000 393,365,000 38,004,000 
Indiana. ... .| 46,015,000) 5,892,000) 5,129,000) 7,957,000 49,079,000 3,064,000 
Kansas. . 562,678, 000! 199,878,000} 19,922 000 108,083,000 674,395,000 111,717,000 
Kentucky...| 64,550,000! 1,988,000) 1,305,000} 8,634,000 59,209,000|(—) 5,341,000 
Louisiana....} —1,791,004,000) 201,728,000) 51,361,000) 174,803,000; 1 869,290, 000 78,286,000 
Michigan 69,714,000) 9,894,000 6,667,000) 16,892,000 383, (—) ¥ 
Mississippi. . 303,677,000) 91,962,000 13,434,000) 43,627,000 365,446,000 61,769,000 
Montana. . 114,662,000) 12,258,000 1,550,000) 9,526,000 118,944,000 4,282,000 
Nebraska | 866,000) 235,000 2s 236,000 865,000] (—) 1,000 
New Mexico 530,483 000) 61,017,000) 8,083,000 47,352,000 552,231,000 21,748,000 
New York 71,519,000 S275] eee rc 4,403,000 67,116,000|(—) 4,403,000 
Ohio...... 28,994,000 3,454,000) ao 3,906,000 28,542,000) (—) 52,00 
Oklahoma 952,990,000) 412,886,000) 39,746,000 155,221,000} —1,250,401,000 207,411,000 
Pennsylvania| 122,720,000) Sil Seats 12,914,000 109,806,000) (—-) 12,914,000 
Texas. . 11,777,537,000| 1,450,188,000) 155,804,000 899,311,000} 12,484,218,000 706,681,000 
West Virginia 36,092,000) 3,200,000) 100, 2,695,000 36,697,000 605,000 
Wyoming.... 679,211,000 70,656, 000! 21,780,000 55,960,000 715,787,000 36,476,000 
3Miscel.. 3,000,000 | -) 381, ‘000 825,000 404,000 3,040,000 40,000 
Total U.S. 21,487,685,000| 43, 398, 7: 26, 000 396,481,000) 2,002, 448, 000 ES 280, 444,000 d ‘792, 759, 000 
5Natural Gas | | 
Liquids— | | 
SAlabama. . : soil 5 See me 
Arkansas 58,259,000) 3,220,000} 249,000) 4,271,000 57,457,000) (—) 802,000 
California 312,151,000 20,088,000 2,149,000) 26,480,000 307,908,000|\(—) 4,243,000 
Colorado 7,942,000) 27,834,000 537,000) y 36,299,000 28,357,000 
Illinois 17,920,000 10,152,000 eae 3,910,000 24,162,000 6,242,000 
Indiana. . 65,000 71,000 28,000 108,000: 43, 
Kansas... 88,812,000 15,621,000 17,000 2,106,000 102,344,000 13,532,000 
Kentucky 15,344,000 0,000 206,000 1,559,000 14,401,000|(—) 943,000 
Louisiana. ... 462,814,000 67,206,000 16,113,000 22,037,000 524,096,000 61,282,000 
Michigan 1,065,000 53,000 9,000 111,000 1,066,000 1, 
Mississippi... 58,659,000 721,000 942,000 2,758,000 57,564,000/(—) 1,095,000 
Montana. . 1,360,000 2,840,000 sas 200, 4,000,000 640, 
el oe 85,922,000/(—) 5,756,000 4,342, 000 4,261,000 80,247,000/(—) 5,675,000 
6New York. aie’ . Sat Daeereerie 7 ee.) Pi: rr wae sh elameae 
Ohio 1,736,000 70,000 9,000 151,000 1,664,000) (—) 72,000 
Oklahoma 155,003,000 53,685,000 8,225,000 16,525,000 200,388,000 45,385,000 
Pennsylvania 2,236,000 467,000 233,000 291,000 2,645,000 409,000 
Texas 1,957,063,000 180,126,000 31,204,000 93,719,000} 2,074,674,000 117,611,000 
West Virginia 17,521,000 1,076,000 359,000 3,742,000 15,214,000|(—) 2,307,000 
Wyoming 9,900,000 27,971,000). . a 1,564,000 36,307,000 26,407,000 
7Miscel. 203,000 19,000 39,000 22,000 239,000 36, 
Total U.S. 3,253,975,000 405, 874, 000 64,683,000 183, 749, 000) 3 40, 783, 000 286,808,000 
LiquidH ydro-| 
carbons— 
SAlabama 2,759,000 1,264,000 476,000 3,547,000 788,000 
Arkansas 355,167,000 33,210,000 3,496,000 34,374,000 357,499,000 2,332,000 
California 3,607,114,000 770,702,000 60,224,000 366,549,000} 4,071,491,000 464,377,000 
Colorado 389,824,000 28,089,000 887,000 17,043,000 401,757,000 11,933,000 
Illinois 373,281,000 101,900,000 9,103,000 66,757,000 417,527,000 44,246,000 
Indiana 46,080,000 5,963,000 5,129,000 7,985,000 49,187,000 3,107,000 
Kansas 651,490,000 215,499,000) 19,939,000 110,189,000 776,739,000 125,249,000 
Kentucky 79,894,000) 2,398,000) * 1,511,000 10,193,000 73,610,000|(—) 6,284,000 
Louisiana. 2,253,818,000} 268,934,000) 67,474,000 196,840,000; 2,393,386,000 139,568,000 
Michigan... .| 70,779,000 9,947,000) 6,726,000 17,003,000 449,000) (—) 330, 
Mississippi . . | 362,336,000) 92,683,000) 14,376,000 46,385,000 423,010,000 60,674,000 
Montana 116,022,000) 15,098,000 550,000 9,726,000 122,944,000 6,922,000 
Nebraska | 866,000) 235,000 mee A 236,000: 865,000) (—) 1, 
New Mexico || 616,405,000) 55,261,000} 12,425,000 51,613,000 632,478,000 16,073,000 
8New York. 71,519,000) weetiese "403,000 67,116,000|(—) 4,403,000 
Ohio 30,730,000) 3,524, 000) 9,000 7,000 30,206,000) (—) 524,000 
Oklahoma...| —1,107,993,000} 466,571,000! 47,971,000 171,746,000} 1,450,789,000 342,796,000 
Pennsylvania 124,956, 000! 467,000 3,000 13,205,000 112,451,000) ( 12,505, 
Texas 13,734,600, 000! 1,630,314,000 187,008,000 993,030,000} 14,558,892,000 824,292,000 
West Virginia 53,613,000 4,276,000 459,000) 6,437,000 51,911,000|)(—) 1,702,000 
Wyoming. 689,211,000 98,627,000) 21,780,000 57,524,000 752,094,000 62,883, 
*Miscel. 3,203,000 ( 362,000) 864,000 26,000 3,279,000 J 
Total U.S..| 24,74 _—— 5,208,000,000) ey 2,186,197,000 “26 821,227, 000 2, 079, 567, 000 




















! Only a limited area is assigned to each new discovery, even though the committee may believe that eventu- 

ally a much larger area will produce; for in this report the concern is only with actually proved reserves. 
2 The 1948 production figures were compiled by the committee and are based on 11 months actual produc- 
tion with an estimate for December. Any variance between the actual production, as later reported, and the figures 


used herein will be compensated for through revision when the following year’s reserve report is compiled. 


revisions have in the past been very small. 


3 Includes Florida, Missouri, 


Tennessee, Utah, and Virginia. 


These 


4 Includes 1,439, 873, 000 bbls. of extensions to old pools and upward revision of 1,958,853,000 bbls. in 
previous estimates. 
5 Condensate, natural gasoline, and liquefied petroleum gases. 
6 Included below with Miscellaneous. 
7 Includes Alabama, Florida, New York, and Utah. 
8 Crude oil only; natural gas liquids not separable from miscellaneous grouping in data on natural gas 


liquids. 


_® Includes Alabama and New York natura gas liquids; Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia crude; Florida 
and Utah crude and natural gas liquids. 
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TYPE “LB” 
(Patent 
Applied For) 





.... Fhere is a WILSON 








TYPE “T” 
(Patent 
Applied For) 


WILSON FOUNDRY 


Bit 








to MEET EVERY 


In the belief that no “one Packer” can successfully meet all the 
varying conditions of the Oil Producing Industry — the Wilson 
Foundry & Machine Company has developed two “Special” Hook- 
Wall Packers to go with their standard type “LB” Packer. These 
two Packers are the type “MB,” “Metal Block” Packer, and the 
type “T” “Upside Down” Packer. 


The WILSON Type ‘LB’ 
“Positive Seal’ Hook-Wall Packer 


—fool proof in setting 


This packer assures a “Positive Seal” regardless of where the differential occurs, 
above the element or below the element. If the differential is above, the rubber 
element is pressed against the seat, assuring a tight seal-off. If the differential is 
below, the patented split pack-off of the rubber element gives a “Lip-Seal”—the 
greater the pressure the tighter the seal. 


In the Wilson “Positive Seal’ Hook-Wall Packer, three friction blocks, hard 
faced with stellite are used in place of friction wiper springs. These friction blocks 
are held against the wall of casing by three rugged coil springs—and insure 


correct setting regardless of depth. 


The non-vulcanizing pack-off element is expanded by conical wedge—and does 


not depend on excessive tubing weight on packer to secure pack-off. 


Slips and slip reins are compact. Slips are set in “dove-tail” on mandrel and 


cannot be lost in the hole. 


There is ample “by-pass” area for fluid between the tube and pack-off. When 
packer is set—‘‘by-pass” is closed by pack-off sealing tube and casing. Foreign 


matter in fluid will not interfere with closing of “by-pass.” 


*This packer can be set in “mixed” strings of casing, a feature that means small 


inventories. 


“Special Packer required on some types of Internal Upset Casing. 


At Your Supply Store 
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PACKER Especially Designed 


Condition Encountered 


The WILSON Type MB" 
‘Metal Block’ Hook-Wall Packer 


—for real Deep wells 


No matter how deep you are—how great your hydrostatic head is—when 


you set the Wilson “Metal Block,” type “MB” Packer— it holds. 


This “Metal Block” Packer is especially designed for DEEP PRODUC- 
TION—where the hydrostatic head is greater than the bottom hole pres- 
sure. It is especially designed to prevent all cold flow of rubber between 








the casing and the outside diameter of the tool. 


This is accomplished with six overlapping steel segments that come directly 
in contact with the casing right below the rubber element. This ‘Metal 
Block” of segments totally confines the rubber element between the casing, 
the top of the ‘Metal Block” and the mandrel of the Packer. 


~ @umeaseede~ 9 





In going-in and coming-out of the hole, the “Metal Block” is retracted to 
the same diameter of the packer. In setting the Packer, the segments expand 
against the casing at the same time as the slips are set. 


The WILSON Type ‘T° 
‘Upside Down’ Hook-Wall Packer 
—sets by pulling up on Tubing 


For testing casing leaks; for acidizing; for high pressure gas wells, where 
the bottom hole pressure is greater than the hydrostatic head—the Wilson 
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“Upside Down” Packer has no equal. 


With this new Packer you can stop the “breathing” of your tubing while 
the pump is in motion, thus increasing the pumping capacity of your well. 


Kinks in the tubing are eliminated, thus minimizing wear on rods and tubing. 


This Wilson, Type “T” “Upside Down” Packer can be furnished without 
the rubber element, when it is desired only to anchor your tubing. 


Packer is released with downward stroke, instead of an upward jerk, with 
a torque to the right. The downward motion automatically jars the packer 




















loose. : 
TYPE “MB” TYPE “MB” 


At Your Supply Store GOING IN HOLE SET 


(Patent Applied For) 


MACHINE CO. 
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Estimated Proved Reserves of Crude Oil, Natural Gas Liquids, and 
Total Liquid Hydrocarbons in the United States, by Years 
(Sources: Crude oil by American Petroleum Institute; natural gas liquids and total liquid hydrocarbons by API and American Gas 


Association. Reserves at end of 1936 and for subsequent years estimated by committees on reserves; earlier data estimated by API 
department of statistics but not based on geological surveys.) 


(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 


NEW RESERVES PROVED DURING YEAR 



































Ratio of 
Reserves Net 
Total at End of | Increase or 
Total Proved Proved Yearto | Decreasein 
Proved Revisions New Pools Reserves Reserves | Year's | Reserves 
Reserves Revisions | Extensions an Discovered Added *Production | End of Year) Production | During Year 
Beginning | of Previous | toOld | Evtensions | During During Year During ols. (Years Col. 8 — 
of Year Estimates Pools | (Cols. 2+3) Year Cols. 44-5 Year 1+6—7 Supply) Col. 1) 
YEAR I | 2 | 3 1) 5 6) 7 8) (9) 10 
Crude Oil (Incl. Cycle | 
—_ and Lease Con- | | 
ensate) 
1857-1899. 0 3,439,984 | — #939,984 2,500,000 | $43.8 ++2,500,000 
1900. . 2,500,000 163,621 | 63,621 | 2,900,000 45.6 + 400,000 
1901 2,900,000 169,389 69,389 | 3,000,000 | 43.2 + 100,00 
1902 3,000,000 288,767 88,767 3,200,000 | 36.0 + 200,010 
1903... 3,200,000 300,461 100,461 3,400,000 33.8 + 200,000 
1904 3,400,000 317,081 117,081 3,600,000 | 30.7 + 200,000 
1905 3,600,000 334,717 134,717 | 3,800,000 | 28.2 +- 200,000 
1906. . 3,800,000 126,494 126,494 3,800,000 | 30.0 
1907 3,800,000 266,095 166,095 3,900,000 23.5 + 100,000 
1908 3,900,000 278,527 | 178,527 4,000,000 22.4 + 100,000 
1909 4,000,000 383,171 | 183,171 4,200,000 | 22.9 + 200,000 
1910 1,200,000 509,557 209,557 4,500,000 | 21.5 + 300,000 
| 
1911 1,500,000 720,449 220,449 | 5,000,000 22.7 + 500,000 
1912 5,000,000 622,935 222,935 5,400,000 23.8 + 400,000 
1913 5,400,000 348,416 248,446 | 5,500,000 | 22.1 + 100,000 
1914 5,500,000 165,763 | 265,763 5,400,000 | 19.9 - 100,000 
1915 5,100,000 381,104 | 281,104 5,500,000 19.6 + 100,000 
1916 5,500,000 700,767 300,767 | 5,900,000 19.6 + 400,000 
1917 5,900,000 335,316 335,316 5,900,000 17.6 ; 
1918 5,900,000 655,928 355,928 6,200,000 | 17.4 | + 300,000 
1919 6,200,000 878,367 378,367 | 6,700,000 | 17.7 | + 500,000 
1920 6,700,000 942,929 442,929 7,200,000 16.3 + 500,000 
1921 7,200,000 1,072,183 } 7,800,000 16.5 + 600,000 
1922 7;800,000 357.531 | 7'600:000 | 13.6 - 200'000 
1923 7,600,000 732,407 732,407 7,600,000 | 10.4 
1924 7,600,000 613,940 | 713,940 | 7,500,000 | 10.5 | 100,000 
1925 7,500,000 1,763,743 | 763,743 8,500,000 11.1 | +1,000,000 
1926 8,500,000 1,070,874 | 770,874 8,800,000 | 11.4 + 300,000 
1927 8,800,000 2,601,129 | 901,129 | 10,500,000 | 11.7 | +1,700,000 
1928. 10,500,000 1,401,474 | 901,474 | 11,000,000 12.2 | + 500,000 
1929. 11,000,000 3,207,323 | 1,007,323 | 13,200,000 13.1 | +2,200,000 
1930 13,200,000 1,298,011 898,011 13,600,000 15.1 | + 400,000 
1931. 13,600,000 251.081 851,081 13,000,000 | 15.3 | 600,000 
1932. . 13,000,000 $5,159 | 785,159 | 12,300,000 | 15.7 | 700,000 
1933 12,300,000 605,656 | 905,656 | 12,000,000 13.3 300,000 
1934 12,000,000 1,085,065 | 908,065 12,177,000 13.4 | + 177,000 
1935 12,177,000 1,219,596 996,596 12,400,000 12.4 | + 233,000 
| | 
1936 12,400,000 poe - 1,763,087 1,099,687 13,063,400 | 11.9 + 663,400 
1937 13,063,400 2,792,790 928,742 | 3,721,532 1,277,664 15,507,268 12.1 | +2,443,868 
1938 15,507,268 2,243,571 | 810,493 3,054,064 1,213,186 17,348,146 | 14.3 | +1,840,878 
1939 17,348,146 2,058,455 | 340,667 2,399,122 1,264,256 18,483,012 | 14.6 | +1,134,866 
1940... 18,483,012 1,607,012 286,338 | 1,893,350 | 1,351,847 19,024,515 | 14.1 + 541,503 
1941 19,024,515 1,538,989 | 429,974 ‘1,968,963 | 1,404,182 | 19,589,296 13.9 | + 564,781 
1942 19,589,296 1,618,925 | 260,051 | 1,878,976 | 1,385,479 20,082,793 14.5 + 493,497 
1943. 20,082,793 1,202,368 | 282,418 | 1,484,786 | 1,503,427 20,064,152 13.3 — 18,641 
1944. . 20,064,152 | 1,556,192 511,308 2,067,500 1,678,421 | 20,453,231 12.2 + 389,079 
1945 20,453,231 248,891 1,441,424 1,690,315 419,984 2,110,299 1,736,717 | 20,826,813 12.0 | + 373,582 
Crude Oil Only | 
1945... 19,784,530 | Le . Roc - ie | 1,870,971 1,713,655 19,941,846 11.6 + 157,316 
1946 19,941,846 | +1,254,705 1,158,923 2,413,628 | 244,434 | 2,658,062 1,726,348 20,873,560 12.1 + 931,714 
1947 20,873,560 | + 749,278 1,269,862 2,019,140 445,430 | 2,464,570 1,850,445 | 21,487,685 11.6 + 614,125 
1948 | 21,487,685 | +-1,958,853 | 1,439,873 | 3,398,726 | 396,481 | 3,795,207 2,002,448 23,280,444 11.6 +1,792,759 
atural Gas Liquids (Con- | 
densate, Natural Gaso- | 
line, Liquefied Petroleum | 
Gases) 
Sa 3,163,219 
1947. 3,163,219 192,237 59,301 251,538 160,782 3,253,975 20.2 90,756 
1948. 3,253,975 405,874 4,683 470,557 183,749 3,540,783 19.3 + 286,808 
Tetal Liquid Hydrocarbons 
1946... 24,036,779 
1947 24,036,779 2,211,377 504,731 2,716,108 2,011,227 24,741,660 12.3 + 704,881 
24,741,660 3,804,600 461,164 1,265,764 2,186,197 | 26,821,227 12.3 +2,079,567 


1948 | 








succeeding year is compiled. 


+ During years 1857-1899. 


t Based on production of 57,071 thousand barrels in 1899 


* Production for 1936 and previous years from U.S. Bureau of Mines; production for 1937 and each subsequent year compiled by API (and AGA) committees on basis 
of 11 months actual and December estimated. Small variance of these figures from actua! production as later reported is compensated by revision when reserves report for 
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~ versatile ‘'K’’ 






tubing swab 






ee at © 
THE 'L’ IS RIGHT FOR THE JOB.... 


when you want to lift light and medium fluid loads from great depths 





and get every drop out of the tubing. “L” cups are made specifically 


and to resist chemical and 





to go down and get that last bit of fluid 


abrasive wear through many, many fast-falling drops and tight- 















sealing lifts. Start with the Guiberson 








“K"’ swab... choose from 
PARA ILS te 3 these three Guiberson- 
shy ar LOOK TO THE J CUP + > aoe / developed cups... and you 
i \\\ can effectively and econom- 


\. when you're unloading a deep, wet well with a ically swab ANY well in the 


least number of trips. 








heavy fluid column. The “J” will bring out 
the heaviest column that can be safely han- 
dled—and, like the “L,” it is fast-dropping INTERCHANGEABLE 


going in and tight-sealing coming out. 


a, 


SPRING STEEL REINFORCED 


QUICK-DRESSING 





FOR AN ALL PURPOSE CUP 


the “K” is the answer. Combining surprising flexibility 


with great durability, this free-dropping general duty Write for—or ask your Guiberson representa- 


tive for—the new booklet on all Guiberson 


cup 1s normally recommended for swabbing to lethal: sunbe: 


6,000 feet. 
SOLD BY LEADING OJL FIELD 


GUIBERSON 


SUPPLY STORES EVERYWHERE 
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California Holds 





By 20-Foot Margin 


asic world’s deepest oil and gas pro 


For the first time since 1937, California well is Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
ducing depth advanced to another record is the site of the present deepest pro- fornia’s Mushrush 5, Wasco field, Ken 
in 1949, which marked the seventh con- ducing well. From 1938 through 1947, County, California. It succeeds Denver 
secutive vear in which the mark has been ~0Uthern Louisiana held a monopoly on Producing & Refining Company’s School 

the title of deepest producing area. Dur- Land 1-A, Caddo County, Oklahoma. 


As 


search deeper for 


extended. operators continued to 
additional sources of 
oil and gas, new production depth marks 
also were established in several states and 
districts. 

The 
15,530 feet last year, 20 feet deeper than 
at the end of 1948 and 1223 feet 
than at the end of 1947. 


depth record increased to 


Was 


more 


ing this period the record progressed 
from 13,266 to 13,904 feet, 
breaking wells were all located in South 
In 1948, Oklahoma took over 
the honor with a well producing gas from 


15,510 feet 


but the record- 


|Loutsiana. 


Deepest Producer 


Che world’s current deepest producing 


Six states now have production from 
13,000 feet. California and Okla- 
homa are the only states producing from 
15,000 feet. 


below 


South Louisiana and Wyom- 


ing produce from 14,000 feet, 


Mississippi from 13,000 feet. 


states produce from below 


New 
ida from 11,000 feet. 


Texas and 


Two other 


10,000 feet; 


In addition, 


Mexico from 12,000 feet and Flor- 


several 
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Year WELL AND LOCATION Feet 

1927 J. Miley’s Athens 6, Rosecrans field, California 7,591 
1928 Te exon Oil and Land C ompany ’s University 1-B, Big Lake field, West Texas 8,523 
1930 Star Petroleum Company's Colby 2, Long Beach, California. . 8,550 
1931 Tide Water Associated Oil Company's Lloyd 57, Ventura Avenue, California 8,823 
1932 Tide Water Associated Oil Company ’s Licyd 83, Ventura Avenue, California 9,710 
1935 Tide Water Associated Oil C ompany’s s Lloyd 131, Ventura Avenue, California 9,836 
1936 The Texas Company's Lafitte 5, Lafitte field, Southern Louisiana 9,950 
1937 Union Oil Company's Kernco 1-34, Rio Bravo field, Kern County, California 11,302 
1938 Fohs Oil Company’s Buckley -Bourg 1, DeLarge field, Southern Louisiana 13,266 
1943 Union Producing Company’s Fitzpatrick- Vizard 1, Del: arge field, Southern Louisiana 13,490 
1944 Union Producing C ompany-Fohs Oil Company's Buckley- Bourg 2, DeLarge field, Southern Louisiana 13,503 
1945 Shell Oil Company’s Smith-State 1, Weeks Island field, Southern Louisiana “ : 13,520 
1946 Shell Oil Company’s Smith-State 2, Weeks Island field, Southern Louisiana 13,778 
1947 Shell Oil Company's Smith-State 3. Weeks Island field, Southern Louisiana 13,888 
1947 The Texas Company's LaFourche Basin Levee District 1, Queen Bess Island field, Southern Louisiana 13,904 
1948 Pure Oil Company's Unit 1, West Poison Spider field, Wyoming. .. 14.307 
1948 Denver Producing and Refining Company’s School Land 1-A, Cogar fie ld, Caddo C ounty, Oklahoma 15,510 
1949 Standard Oil Company of California’s Mushrush 5, Wasco field, Kern County, California 15,530 
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1949 
WT 
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i the districts in Texas have production 
from below 10,000 feet. 
The producing depth first reached 8000 


feet in 1928, and four years passed before 


the 9000-foot level was surpassed. First 
production from below 10,000 feet was 
found in 1937, with completion of a 


11,302-foot producer. 

lhe following year saw the record ex- 
tended to 13,266 feet, and the mark re- 
mained less than 14,000 feet until com- 
pletion in 1948 of the 15,510-foot produc- 
ng well in Oklahoma. 


Records Recent 


\ compliment to the manufacturers of 
ucreasingly better equipment, and like 
the 
steadily deeper to find oil is the fact 9 


wise indicative of need for going 
mly one oil-producing region in the U. 
set its current producing depth ieneied 
to the just past. Oldest re- 
record the books is Eastern 
5170 mark, 1932. Of 
the other 37 oil-producing areas, only two 
1940 


prior decade 


gional on 
Kentucky's set in 


ive records which have stood since 








Order Your Copy of 1949 
World Oil Index 


The complete editorial index cov- 
ering all issues of WORLD OIL pub- 
lished during 1949 has been pre-. 
pared and is bound separately in 
convenient pamphlet form. It will be 
sent free to all subscribers who write 
requesting copies. 

Orders should be addressed: im- 
mediately to the Circulation Depart- 
ment, Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas, 
as quantities are limited. 


Texas 











These are Missouri, which continues to 
hold the shallowest producing depth mark 
—1440 feet—of any state, and North Cen- 
tral Texas, where the deepest well was a 
6065-footer 

the now-standing 


ducing depth marks were made in the last 


Seventeen of pro- 


two years, and ten of them were set in 


1949, making it the busiest year on record 
in this respect. 

Other than California, present home of 
the world’s deepest well, regions which 
bested their old marks in the past year 
Maryland, Nebraska, Montana, 

Panhandle, Utah, Southwest 
Texas, West Texas, South Louisiana and 
New Mexico. 


were 


1948 Marks 


established in 


Kentucky, 


Regions with records 
1948 are 
North Louisiana, Florida, Upper 
Coast, Wyoming and Oklahoma. 

Twenty-five of the deepest producers 
Nine are 
gas producers and four yield condensate 

The 18 1927 


have now been drilled by an even dozen 


Tennessee, Western 


Texas 


in the 38 regions are oil wells. 


record producers since 


companies. Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company and Shell Oil Company have 
each held the record three times, while 


The Texas Company and Union Produc- 
held it 


i ‘ompany have each wice 
ing Company | I t 
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Producing Depth Records in U. S. by States and Districts 
State or District Feet Year Formation Well, Location and Remarks 
California 15,530 1949 Eocene Standard Oil Company of California's Mushrush 5, Wasco field, Kern Coen (Oil) World’s deepest. 
Oklahoma 15,510 1948 Vv iola Denver Producing & Refining Company's School Land 1- A, Cogar field. Caddo County (Gas). 
South Louisiana . 14,467 1949 Humble Oil & Refining Co. 's State Lee. 1452- 1, Lake Raccourci field, Laforuche Parish, (Condensate). 
Wyoming. 14,307 1948 2nd Frontier Pure Oil Company’ s Unit 1, West Poison Spider field, Natrona County. (Oil) 
West Texas 13,130 1949 Ellenburger The Texas Co." sC larence Scharbauer et al 1, Warfield Ellenburger field, Midland “County. (¢ (Oil) 
Mississippi 13,082 1947 Glen Rose Gulf Re ‘fining Company’ + L L. Majors 1, West Ovett field, Jones County. (Oil) 
New Mexieo- S.E. 12,600 | 1949 ‘eee Asesade Petrole eum Corp: ’s Hamilton 1, Knowles field. Lea . Counts: “(Oil) 
Upper Texas Coast 12,026 | 1948 4} Lower Frio Humble O&R Co.'s Sout mayes Unit 1, South Mayes field, Chambers County. (Condensate) 
Florida 11, 588 | 1948 | L. Cretaceous Beall le O&R Co. 8 Lee Tidewater Cypress Lumber Co. 1-B, § Senilend field, Collier County. (Oil). 
Lower Texas Coast 11,192 | 1945 IL Wilcox Sun Oil C vompany 3 : R. A. Thompson 1 , West Goliad field, Golied County. (Oil) 
North Louisiana 10, 739 1948 | Smackover T. L. James & Co. et al’s W illiamson Lewis 2, Hay nesville-Deep field, Claiborne Parish. (Oil) 
Kast Texas 10,312 1942 | Pettit Humble O&R Company’ s Curtis 1, Larissa field, Cherokee County. (Oil) 
Southwest Texas 9,984 | 1949 | ; , Quintana Pet. Corp.’ s J. i Hervey 1, Un-named field, San poe County. (Gas) 
Utah..... 9,392 1949 Basal Tertiary | Carter Oil Co-Stanolind O&G Co.'s Ute-Tribal 1, Roosevelt field, Uintah County. (Oil) ; 
Arkansas. 9,320 1944 Smackover Tide Water Associated Oil-Seaboard Oj! Company's Bendaw 1, Patton field, Lafayette County. (Oi:l) 
South Central Texas. 9,018 | 1946 Edwards Quintana Petroleum Corporation’ . ¢. Muil 3, Muil field, Atascosa » County. (Oil) 
Texas Panhandle 8,970 1949 Mississippic an Sinclair Oil & Gas Company’ 3s C. S. Lips A ” 135-C- G&M Sur, Roberts C County. (Oil) 
North Texas. 8,940 1946 Fllenburger Standard Oj] of Texas’ Beasely 2, Sivels Bend field, Cooke County. (Oi!) 
New Mexico—N.W. 8,875 1945 Paradox Southern Union Gas Co.'s Barker-Ute Indian 11, Barker Creek field, San Juan County. (Gas) 
West is 8,410 1946 Oriskany Ohio Oi] Company's Kuy kendall et al 1, Dry Fork District, Tucker County. (Gas) 
Pennaylvania. . 8,020 1946 Oriskany American Locomotive C ompany 's s L. C. Steiner 5, Unity Township, Westmoreland County. (Gas) 
Fast Texas Border 7,586 1946 Travis Peak Magnol a Petroleum Company's 8. L. Orr 1, Lassater field, Marion County. (Oil) 
Montana 7,560 | 1949 Dakota British American Oil Pred. Co.’s ‘icClilen Gore 1, Clark’s Fork field, Carbon County. (Condensate) 
Colorado. 7,198 1941 Morrison Texas C ompany-C alifornia Company’ s Unit 10, Wilson Creek field, Rio Blanco County. (Oil) 
Kansas. 6,200 | 1947 " Chasehee Stanolind Oil & Gas Company's Feather : Liberal, SE. field, Sewerd ‘County (Condensate) 
North Central Te PXas a ,065 | 1940 Mississippian J. D. Sandefer Jr., et al’s T. K. Smith 1, Aspermont field, Stonewall County. (Oil) 
Ohio. y 5,839 1946 Clinton Frank Lyons’ Anita B. ‘Wright 1, Hanover Township, Columbians | County. (Gas) 
New York... 5,229 1942 Oriskany E. Kent Kane’s Robert Lewis 1, West Union Township, Steuben County. (Gas 
Eastern Kentucky. 5,170 1932 Devonian United Carbon Company's Howe 1, Pike County. (Gas) 
Michigan. . f 064 1946 | Richfield Pure Oil C ompany ’s Freer 1, Orient field, Clare County. (Oil) 
Himois ‘ 4,780 1943 ” Brenton Kingwood Oil Company’ 's Shanafelt 24-A, Salem field, Marica County. ‘(Oil 
Nebraska 4,554 1949 Third Dakota Ohie Oi] Company’s W Knievel 3, Gurl ley field, Cheyenne County. (Oil) 
Maryland 4,456 1949 Huntersville Cumberland & Aliegheny Gas C ompany ’s Elmer N. Beachy 8-424, Garrett County. (Gas) 
Alabama a 3, 624 1945 Eutaw Hunt Oil Company’ 8 Robert Land 4, Gilbertown field, Choctaw County. (Oil) ; 
Western Kentueky. 3,047 1948 McClosky Ashland Oil & Refining & F. T. Shelton’s Mattie Ramsey 1, Dixon field, Webster County. (Oil) 
Indiana. . a 3,011 | 1946 McClosky H. E. Ledbetter et al’s Noble Utley Le Springfield Consolidated field, Posey County. (Oil) 
Teanenes.. 1,790 1948 Knox Turner Bros. & Shaner’ 8 Fred Idan ry Forbus { field, Fentress County. (Oil) 
Missouri. . 1,444 1940 Bartlesville Cities Service Oil Company's Jim Cook 1, Tarkio field, Atchison County. (Oil) 
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— number of oil and distillate pro 
ducing wells in the U. S. continued to 
grow to new all-time peaks during the 
past year. Another large increase boosted 
the number of wells producing either oi] 
or condensate to 452,009 by the close ot 
1949. an increase of 10,405 over the end 
of 1948, 


in oll wells during 1948, but, 1949) still 
ranked above normal annual growth 
The increase in number of active pro 


ducing oil wells, coupled with the sub- 


stantial curtailment of crude produc- 


tion, resulted in a sharp decline in aver 


age daily production per well. Whereas 


output in 1948 was at an all-time high 





Added in 1949 


lowest since 1944, but above prewar 
levels 

With prospects that drilling activity u 
1950 again will be at high levels, al 
though slightly under 1949 rates, an- 


other large gain in the number of pri 
ducing oi] wells appears likely this yea 
unless reductions in prices or tax allow 
an unusually high rate of 








Most of these wells were oil producers, of 12.4 barrels per day per well, an ances caus 
of which there were 449,545, a gain of average of only 11.1 barrels per well abandonment. Since U. S. crude pro 
9937 during the 12 months. This rate of | per day were produced during 1949, This duction in 1950 is expected to be but 
increase compared with a 11,086 gain daily average vield per well was. the little higher than in 1949, the prospec 
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* Only decrease of recent time, reflecting abandonment or shutting in of many wells when early chaotic development of East Texas field, coupled with business de- 
pression, severely depressed crude prices. 








; ] ] 
Number ef Production Number of Production Number of ' | Production 
| Procuding| Gain New Oil Per Well Producing | Gain | New Oil | Per Well Producing Gain | New Oil | Per Well 
Oil Wells | In No. Wells Per Day | Oil Wells | In No. Wells Per Day Oil Wells | In No. | Wells Per Day 
| At End ef | Producing Completed) During At End of |Producing| Completed! During At End of | Producing, Completed) During 
YEAR | Year /|OilWells| in Year Year YEAR Year Oil Wells! in Year Year YEAR Year OilWells| in Year | Year 
1918....| 203,375 | . 17,860 1929 328,200 | 400 15,362 8.4 1939 380,390 10,750 17,734 | 9.2 
1919....| 227,000 | 23,625 21,041 4.8 1930. 331,070 | 2,870 11,693 7.5 1940 389,010 8,620 19,843 9.6 
1920 | 251,000 | 24,000 24,278 5.0 
1931 315,850 | *15,220 7,011 7.2 1941 399,960 10,950 19,590 9.7 
1921 274,500 | 23,500 14,715 4.9 1932 321,500 | 5,650 10,530 6.7 1942 404,840 4,880 10,977 | 9.4 
1922 284,880 10,380 17,790 5.7 1933 326,850 5,350 8,070 7.7 1943 407,170 2,330 9,887 | 10.2 
1923 290,100 | 5,220 16,182 6.6 1934. 333,070 | 6,220 13,119 7.5 1944 412,220 5,050 13,502 | 11.2 
1924 299,100 9,000 14,707 6.2 
| 1935... 340,990 7,920 15,418 8.1 1945 415,750 3,530 13,944 | 11.3 
1925. 306,100 | 7,000 17,029 6.5 1936... 349,450 8,460 18,704 8.7 1946 421,460 5,710 16,087 | 11.3 
1926 318,600 | 12,500 18,626 6.8 1937. 363,030 13,580 23,115 9.8 1947 426,280 4,820 17,613 12.0 
1927....| 323,300 | 4,700 14,382 i 1938 369,640 6,610 19,106 9.1 1948 439,608 11,086 22,197 | 12.4 
1928 ; 327,800 | 4,500 12,348 7.6 1949 449,545 9,937 21,352 11.1 


SOURCE: Producing well data for 1918-1947 from U.S. Bureau of Mines, with more recent years by WORLD OIL with cooperation of state conservation officials 


scember 31. 


and others. Completion data since 1920 from records of WORLD OIL (and predecessor, The Oil Weekly), 
tion per well obtained by dividing daily average production of nation for years by average number of wells producing during year, that is, between January land 


earlier years from Bureau of Mines Daily average produc- 
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tive mecrease in producing wells indi- 
cates average output per well will be 
reduced somewhat further. Daily aver- 
age production per well already had de- 
clined to 11 barrels by the end of last 
year, in contrast with 11.1 barrels for 
the whole year. 

New oil wells completed through 
irilling operations during the vear 
totaled 21,352, which was the second 
argest number in history and was the 
chiet contributing factor to the sharp 
growth in number of producing wells. 
\n increase of only 9937 in total pro- 
lucing oil wells when 21,352 new wells 
vere completed during the vear indi- 
cates that 11,415 former producing wells 
ere either abandoned or shut in. 

Most of the nation’s producing oil 
vells continued to obtain their output 
through means of artificial lift. Only 
11.4 percent of the wells were flowing 
it year’s end. Of the 449,545 oil wells 
at the end of 1949, there were 398,29] 


n artificial lift (pumping or air-gas 


lift), and only 51,254 were Howing. Thus, 


of the 9937 gain in producing oil wells 


during the year, artificial lift wells ac- 
the growth while 


counted for 8719 of 


flowing wells were responsible for only 


1218. 


Texas had the largest number of pro- 


ducing oil wells, with 
fourth of all wells in 


the 


114,767, or one- 


nation. This 


state accounted for most of the 


gain in 


producing oil wells during the year, con- 
tributing 5124 of the 9937 gain for the 


country as a whole 


more than one-half 


wells, and 76 percent 


wells in the nation 


The second largest 


ducers was located 


which had &3,700 wells. 


Te 


of tl 
of 


xas also had 


ie condensate 


the 


numbe1 


in 


flowing 


ot pro- 


Pennsylvania, 


Oklahoma fol- 


lowed with 54,360 producing wells. IIli- 


nois with 31,240 and Kans 


as with 29,095 


« 


were the only other states to have more 


than 25,000 producing w 


ells although 


California was just under that mark with 


24,567 
densate producers. The latter state ex- 


perienced a_ sharp 


wells, 


of 


which 


67 were con- 


decrease, 


dropping 


from 26,611 producing wells at the end 
of 1948 as a result of many wells being 


shut in because of an excessive supply 


condition. 
At the end of 1949 Utah had the best 


per 


well 


producing 


rate 


of 


any State, 


vielding 131.8 barrels per day per well 
from 22 wells. Next to Utah came Colo- 


rado with a year-end average of 82.8 


barrels daily from each of its 749 pro- 


ducing wells. 
with 81.8 barrels per day from each of 


Florida was close behind 


its 11 wells. Mississippi, which had been 


at the top in average yield 
dropped from 94.9 barrels to 67.6 bar- 


rels per well per day. 


per well, 


Among the states with more than 10,- 


000 producing wells, Louisiana was the 


leader. This state was producing 51.8 


barrels per well at the end of the year, 


a decrease of five barrels per well pet 


day from its average at the close of 1948 


Data represent only active crude oil and condensate producing wells, including no inactive or shut-in wells and no gas wells. Compiled 
by WORLD OIL, with cooperation of state conservation departments and other sources. 




















CRUDE OIL WELLS 


TOTAL CRUDE OIL AND 
CONDENSATE WELLS 























CONDENSATE WELLS TOTAL CRUDE OIL WELLS 
End of 1948 End of 1949 : a End of 1948 End of 1949 End of 1948 —_ End of 1949 
~\- —— |-— — rtificial —- —- 

Bbls. Daily | Bbls. Daily Flowing Lift Bbls. Daily Bbls. Daily Bbls. | Bbls. 

Production Production — Production Production Day Day 

| ——— End End End End —\— Prod. Prod. 

| Per | Per of of of of Per Per Per Per 

STATE or DISTRICT Wells Total | Well | Wells Total | Well 1948 1949 1948 1949 | Wells Total Well Wells Total Well Wells | Well | Wells | Well 
Alabama 33 39 33 1,200; 36.4 39 1,500, 38.5 33; 36.4 39; 38.5 
Arkansas 138 4,600, 33.3 125, 4,200 33.6 340 291, 3,040 3,076, 3,380 82,100, 24.3 3,367 74,500| 22.1; 3,518; 24.6) 3,492) 22.5 
California . 62) 2,450) 39.5 67; 2,950 44.0) 2,136 2,373) 24.413) 22,127) 26,549) 947,150, 35.7, 24,500 865,850 35.3) 26,611) 35.7; 24,567) 35.4 
San Joaquin Valley 62) 2,450 39.5 67, 2,950, 44.0, 1,170 1,339 13,295) 11,054) 14,465, 429,800 29.7, 12,393. 379,850, 30.7; 14,527) 29.8) 12,460 30.7 
Coastal District 510 576 2,644) «2,705 =3,154. 176,400 55.9 3,281 178,800, 54.5) 3,154 55.9) 3,281) 54.5 
Los Angeles Basin 456 458 8,474, 8,368) 8,930) 340,950) 38.2, 8,826 307,200 34.8 8,930) 38.2) 8,826, 34.8 
Colorado 113 87 611} 662 724; 42,700, 59.0; 749 62,000, 82.8 724) 59.0; 749) 82.8 
Florida 5 5 3 6 8 800} 100.0 11 900' 81.8 8) 100.0 Il) 81s 
Illinois 58 71} 30,261, 31,169, 30,319) 177,700) 5.9, 31,240 178,800 5.7; 30,319 5.9) 31,240 5.7 
Indiana 18 35; 3,252) 3,739) 3,270 22,500 6.9| 3,774 28,200 7.5| 3,270 6.9 3,774 7.5 
(ansas 143 62 24,975) 29,033 25,118 314,400; 12.5) 29,095 284,200 9.8| 25,118 12.5} 29,095 9.8 
Kentucky 14,554, 14,895 14,554 23,200 1.6, 14,895 25,300 1.7) 14,554 1.6) 14,895 1.7 
Louisiana 366 16,500! 45.1 769| 22,100, 28.7) 3,367 3,320; 5,508 6,689, 8,875 504,300) - 56.4) 10,009' 536,400) 53.6) 9,241) 56.4; 10,778) 51.8 
North Louisiana. . 192; 2,325 12.1 338) 6,650 19.7 960 548) 4,286) 5,332) 5,246) 122,775, 23.4. 5,880) 122,950) 20.9; 5,438) 23.0) 6,218) 20.8 
South Louisiana 174, 14,175, 81.5 431; 15,450} 35.8) 2,407) 2,772) 1,222; 1,357 3,629) 381,525| 105.1) 4,129 413,450, 100.1) 3,803) 104.0, 4,560) 94.1 
Michigan 296 387; 3,131) 3,268 3,427| 48,500 4.2, 3,655 44,500 12.2) 3.427 14.2} 3,655; 12.2 
Mississippi 112) 2,900 25.9 130 3,600 27.7 495 476 737 886, 1,232)! 124,700) 101.2; 1,362 97,200, 71.4 1,344, 94.9) 1,492! 67.6 
Missouri | 48 45 48 200 4.2 45 100 2.2 48 4.2 45 2.2 
Montana 24 39, 3,140) 2,865 3,164 25,800 8.2) 2,904 22,900 7.9 3,164 8.2} 2,904 7.9 
Nebraska } 46 62 46 800; 17.4 62 1,400; 22.6 46 17.4 62| 22.6 
New Mexico.. 9 25 8 55 100 1.8 3,288, 3,014 2,004 2,509 5,292) 136,475) 25.8) 5,523) 130,200) 23.6; 5,301) 25.7) 5,578) 23.4 
New York..... 23,000, 12,400} 0.5) 22,800, 13,400; 0.6; 23,000) += 0.5} 22,800) 0.6 
Ohio ; 65 60 23,010 9,000) 0.4 21,800 9,100 0.4) 23,010 0.4) 21,800) 04 
)klahoma 1,380 1,426 53,111; 450,200 8.5, 54,360 409,600 7.5, 53,111 8.5) 54,360 7.5 
Pennsylvania 84,000} 32,900 0.4, 83,700 27,600 0.3) 84,000 0.4} 83,700 0.3 
Tennessee. . . 3! 29 50 1.7 35 100 2.9 29 1.7 35 2.9 
Texas 1,287) 25,250 19.6) 1,298 27,500 21.2. 37,970, 39,122) 71,673) 75,645) 109,643 |*2,527,550) 23.1) 114,767; 1,987,300, 17.3, 110,930, *23.0 116,065) 17.4 
Dist. 1: S. Central | 4 100, 25.0 5 50) 10.0 246 277! 3,189) 3,282) 3,435 27,900 8.1) 3,559 26,050 7.3| 3,439 81) 3,564 7.3 
Dist. 2: Middle Gulf... 228; 2,800) 12.3 228; 1,950 8.6 2,996) 3,066 925 1,059' 3,921 178,300, 45.5, 4,125, 117,550 28.5, 4,149) 43.6 4,353) 27.5 
Dist. 3: Upper Gulf } 410 14,600) 35.6 446, 18,400! 41.3) 4,892) 4,816) 3,842 4,391! 4,734) 501,900) . 57.5) 9,207 368,700 40.0; 9,144 56.5) 9,653) 40.1 
Dist. 4: Lower Gulf-S.W.} 180) 2,800) 15.6 212; 2,700! 12.7) 4,091) 4,181; 5,282; 5,497) 9,373! 249,900) 26.7; 9,678, 186,800; 19.3) 9.553) 26.5) 9,890) 19.2 
Dist. 5: East Central... .| 43) 300; 7.0 40; 250 6.3; 379, 388 1,391; 1,413, 1,770 51,600; 29.2) 1,801 34,050, 18.9] 1,813) 28.6) 1,841) 18.6 
Dist. 6: Northeast ..| 333) 4,400) 13.2 283) 3,750) 13.3) 13,570 13,486) 11,547) 11,750 25,117); 414,200) 16.5) 25,236, 322,450 12.8) 25,450) 164) 25,519; 12.8 
Dist. 7-B: N. Central 45 50 1.1 37 50 1.4) 1,140 1,249' 6,211) 6,475! 7,351 62,050, 8.4, 7,724 61,450 9.0) 7,396 8.4) 7,761 7.9 
Dist. 7-C: West Central 2 75) 37.5 9 50 5.6 287 438 1,473 1,608 1,760 50,225; 28.5 2,046 51,250 25.0) 1,762) 28.5; 2,055, 25.0 
Dist. 8: West 14 75 5.4 23 250 10.9 9,469) 10,152; 12,241) 13,517; 21,710) 741,625 34.2 23,669 585,950 24.8) 21,724) 34.1) 23,692) 24.7 
Dist. 9: North 22 25 1.1 10 25 2.5 877, 1,050; 18,911) 19,571) 19,788! 144,275 7.3\ 20,621 140,675 6.8) 19,810 7.3| 20,631 6.8 
Dist. 10: Panhandle 6 25 4.2 5 25 5.0 23 19, 6,661) 7,082 6,684} 89,075 13.3. 7,101 92,375) 13.0 6,690! 13.3) 7,106 13.0 
Utah... 2 22 1 : 3 150; 50.0 22 2,900 131.8 3) 50.0 22) 131.8 
Virginia 15 15 15 100 6.7 15 100 6.7 15 6.7 15 6.7 
West Virginia 16,200 15,900) 16,200 7,100 0.4) 15,900 7,800 0.5) 16,200 0.4) 15,900 0.5 
Wyoming 12 275; 22.9 20 500, 25.0 336 464) 4,222) 4,452) 4,558 143,925) 31.6, 4,916 130,700) 26.6, 4,570) 31.6) 4,936, 26.6 
51,254) 389,572) 398,291 439,608) 5,636,000| 12.8 449,545 4,942,550 11.0 441,594 12.9 452,009) 11.1 

| 


lotal United States.| 1,986) 52,000) 26.2) 2,464) 60, 





_ * Data on Texas production for end of 1948 by 
arriving at U.S. totals. 
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HAT there is really nothing new 


under the sun is an old proverb that can 
easily apply to recent developments in 
production practices and equipment 
What is described as new are actually 
different applications of well-known 
t current 


principles or modifications ¢ 
practices. 

From 1940 until 1947, Sun Oil Com 
pany instigated a one-well cycling pro- 
vram in the Seabreeze field of Chambers 
County, Texas. The company owned a 
lease which was about to expire. The 
held has a gas cap. Through consent ot 
the royalty owners, the operators de 
vised and put into effect an injection 
program which resulted in additional 
revenue for the company, and royalty 
owners, and also saved the lease. The 
well on this lease was dually completed 


and was producing through tubing. The 


gas was separated through an 1800-pound 
per square inch separator, was then 
picked up by a one-stage compressor, 
boosted to 3500 pounds, and injected 
into the casing. Both completions were 
made into the gas cap of an oil sand. 
This lease over a period of seven 
years netted 59,000 barrels of oil, pro- 
duced gas at the rate of approximately 
3 million cubic feet per day, until 7 
billion cubic feet had been processed. 
The lease was held until oil production 
became unprofitable, or until the gas 
could be sold, or other means of pro- 
duction could be established. It proved 
to be an ingenious device for holding a 
lease which might otherwise have been 
lost, and a considerable investment was 


saved. 


Micro Electric Log 

Introduced during 1949 was the micro 
log, an electrical logging device which 
is a valuable guide in making comple- 
tions in hard formations. In these hard 
formation areas, the problem is to locate 
the zone vielding oil. This micro log 
utilizes electrical contacts with spacings 
1arrowed down to one and two inches 
(one model is slightly larger). It is 
quite a deviation from other electrical 
logging methods in that it is able to 
measure the resistivity of the mud cake. 
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practices are briefly discussed. 





THIS 1S ONE OF TWO ARTICLES, devoted to new equipment and methods in drilling 
and production, transcribed from the January 31 meeting of the Houston Chapter, 
API. This group has for the past two years presented programs on what's new in 
drilling and production. Through the courtesy of the chapter and the speakers, 
WORLD OIL recorded both talks by wire recorder in order to give readers first- 
hand information. While many of the new ideas put to work in production during 
1949 are really different applications of well-known principles, these new tools 
and techniques described have been of considerable aid in reducing costs and in- 
creasing efficiencies. Several items of new production equipment and production 








Knowing that a mud cake is formed 
opposite a porous medium where the 
filtrate can be absorbed, it follows that 
where a mud cake is found, a porous 
fermation must exist. 

In the soft formation areas of the 
Gulf Coast, the micro log is still in the 


STANDARD RESISTIVITY 
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experimental stage as to just what use 
it will have in the sandstones; however, 
considerable confidence has been built 
up on its application in hard rock areas. 
Permeabilities percepted by this tool are 
in the low range of from one to fow 
millidarcys, and certainly production 
from this tvpe formation might be ques- 
tionable. 

This type logging has been of valuabl 
assistance in completing wells in the Sai 
Antonio area where the wells were pre- 
viously cored foot by foot to locate the 
permeable section. In the log illustrated, 
the curve to the left is the resistivity 
side of the micro log. This curve would 
normally appear on the right side of the 
log, in contrast to the one on. the far 
night with a normal electric log whiel 
is called standard resistivity. The spol- 
taneous potential, or self-potential, curve 
on the left side of the log in limestone 
or dense formations will provide some 
indication of hardness. The resistivit) 
will give more indication of hardness, 
but the section marked No. 1 on the 
log would have been questionable be- 
cause the resistivity side is the same 
as it is in the section above. However, 
just below this section, a definite hard 
streak is indicated. The advantage ot 
the micro log is that sharp demarcations 


in hard and in porous sections are ob- 
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Application of the micro-log in selecting porous 
sections where potential and resistivity curves 
make the selection difficult 
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tained. The hatched areas represent sec- 
tions that possessed some permeability 
since a mud cake was built upon the 
wall, and the resistivity of the cake was 


recorded correspondingly. 


Hydraulic Fishing Tool 
fhe hydraulic fishing tool shown in 
the schematic diagram is not a new in- 
strument. Hydraulic means of lifting is 
old art, but certain improvements 


al 
have made it a very useful tool. This 
tool is run on a regular fishing string of 
drill pipe, to the bottom of which is 
connected any desired fishing device. The 
upper section is the hydraulic piston, 
actuated by fluid pumped in as the arrow 
indicates. After running the tool in the 
hole and engaging the fish, the ball is 
dropped and the fluid pumped into the 
hydraulic cylinder to lift the piston. 
The piston then moves upward with 
the carrier and allows the slips to en- 
gage on the casing wall above the fish. 
In this manner, the pull to relieve the 
fish is against the lower casing without 
exerting undue strain on the drill pipe 
in the hole, the derrick, or lines on the 
surface. Of course, the piston has a 
limited travel, and means are provided 
for reversing the action so the piston 
can be pumped or jacked, permitting 
the slips to take a new bite into the 
casing each time. The fish is gradually 
jacked up the hole without exerting or 
straining the rig. This tool has proven 
valuable in eliminating screens from the 
open hole. Previously, it was a laborious 
process of finding where the screen was 
stuck. Because of inability to locate the 
exact stuck point, the screen had to be 
cut section by section. The disadvantage 
in pulling the screen by conventional 
methods lies in the requirements of a 
large rig at the surface. By employing 
this new tool, it has been possible to 
put very small rigs on the location and 
pull screen sections of much larger size 


than was previously possible. 


Hydraulic Rig 
rhe Johnston hydraulic rig, formerly 
called the Hydraline, promises to be of 
considerable aid to the industry in per- 





ABOVE: Schematic diagram of the hydraulic 
pulling tool showing the path of power liquid. 
With this device, the lifting force is applied 
from the bottom of the hole instead of imposing 
heavy loads on surface equipment. 


BELOW: Combination bottom-hole choke and 
separator are incorporated into one tool and 
connected to the tubing string below the pump. 
By separating the gas at the bottom of the well, 
many pumping problems such as gas locking, 
sanding, pounding, etc., should be eliminated 
or reduced. 
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When properly installed on a well suited to its use, the automatic purger choke can be made to reduce gas-oil ratios. When the well heads, flow is 
directed entirely through the center choke section. As the tubing pressure drops, the lower path is opened by a pre-set spring to permit the passage 


torming workovers by eliminating much 
of the rig machinery now in use. Items 
not required on the hydraulic rig  in- 
clude the drawworks, engine, travelling 
block and transmission. The rig utilizes 
the principle of hydraulically lifting the 
drill string with one line. Power is sup- 
plied by centrifugal pumps, either en- 
gine- or electrically-driven. The models 
now touring the country have a capacity 
of 2500 feet of 2%-inch tubing. It is 
equipped with a single hydraulic cylin- 
der and mast. Down travel of the hook 
can be accelerated by injecting air below 
the hydraulic piston. This system should 
afford uniform hoisting, eliminate wire 
line travel, and certainly should be use 
ful where it is difficult to move in heavy 
equipment. A double cylinder model of 
larger capacity is now under test. It has 
two upright hydraulic cylinders which 
exert twice the lifting force of a single 
unit. 
Purger Choke 
Certainly there is nothing new in 


purger chokes. This purger is described 


because recent experience using a sim 


7" CASING 


of more fluid from the well. 


plined purger choke of this type properly 
installed has reduced gas-oil ratios. Wells 


which usually produce with high gas-oil 


ratios will waste much of the gas by 
producing on large chokes which keep 
the well from dying. If the well is 
pinched back to reduce or retard some 


of the gas, it will load up and die, and 
the pumper will be either calling out the 


swab units or he will be blowing too 


much gas into the well, or he is con 


tinually stop-cocking the well. This 
purger has been tried on several wells 
with considerable success. Fluid travels 


through the tool in the path indicated 
on the diagram so long as large volumes 


of fluid and low pressures are exerted 
at the well head. The choke merely 
goes inside a regular positive choke 


nipple and replaces the common positive 


used. It has an insert 


seen immediately below 


choke normally 
which can be 
the half section and is drilled to a pre- 
determined choke size. 

The insert is free to move in and out 
of the whole choke assembly by means 
This 


spring is set to predetermined loads and 


of a spring: indicated at bottom. 
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Designed by field personnel, this simplified heat exchanger prevents freezing of the gas line at the 
choke in a gas-lift system. Fluid from the well flows through the seven-inch casing swedged about 
the flow line. 
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when the pressure decreases to a certain 
point it opens the path which is de 
picted at bottom, thereby letting more 
fluid pass through the well. As the pres 
sure builds up, the passage snaps closed, 
forcing the fluid to flow 
center of the choke. 

By way of illustration, on one well 
where the from 
17,000 to 20,000 to 1, every 
a year, production averaged about eight 
First day after installing 


through the 


ratio varied 


gas - oil 


month for 


barrels daily. 
ratio dropped to 
the 

further 


the purger choke, the 
6000 to 1; three 
dropped to 3000 to 1. 
the 
ratio 


later ratio 


With 


setting a 


days 
manipulation ot spring 


month later, the went down to 
1000 to 1 and the well is producing 15 
continued for 


this 


barrels daily. This has 


Reasons for ma\ 
that 
keeping the well bore 


loading by 


several months. 


lie in the fact coning of the gas 
has stopped by 
in more uniform. pressure 
permitting the Auid column to increase 
fluid level well so that the oil 


stands opposite the sand section, possibly 


in a low 


to increase the relative permeability of 
oil. There have been other 
this ob- 


tained in using a purger choke to reduce 


the sand to 


where same result was 


CaSCs 


gas-oil ratios 


Credit to Field Personnel 


the pumper and the man in the field 
are due the credit for a simple yet ef- 
fective heat exchanger enclosing a choke 
on a gas lift line that would freeze up 
in winter, causing many shut down 
A piece of casing was swedged 
around the the choke to 
make a water jacket as shown. Gas-lift 
water 


days. 
flow line at 


wells making large volumes oft 
were flowed through the jacket to heat 
up the gas flowing through the choke. 
Credit is due the field men who supply 
such ideas that cost relatively little but 


save the companies lots of money. 


Bottom-Hole Separator 


a new model of an old 
principle. It is a combination bottom- 
hole choke and a bottom hole separator 


Illustrated is 
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ior pumping wells. The bottom-hole 


choke is adaptable, of course, to we one of OTIS’ 


fluid level wells to prevent surging in 


pumping, and possibly to stop some ot t t 
sand troubles. It should promote new wo one 








we 


the 
uniform pumping, eliminate pounding, fj 
as well as cure other ills of pumping leld trucks 


\\ ells. 





Separation of the gas is certainly noth- 
ing new, but when combined with the 
choking idea in one tool, a very effec- 
| tive device results. The bottom-hole sep- 
arator, as shown in the diagram, makes 
the fow uniform as the pump just above 
it operates. Fluid is drawn through a 
small outlet at the right and exhausts 
at the top where the gas passes on up 


% 


ge 





the casing while the oil is dumped to 





bottom. From here it is picked up 





parked at 
a well-site 


through the small tube at left and 





brought up to the surface as relatively 





dead oil, eliminating gas locking, ete. 
New models of this production tool will 


















be available soon where all the small 
piping is completely enclosed within the 
tubing. Previous objection to former 
models has been centered around the 
small pipes on the outside of the tubing 
where they are damaged or broken when 
going in the hole. With this small piping 
totally enclosed within the tubing, the 
bottom-hole separator should be more 
easy to run in the hole and more serv- 
iceable to the industry. 


‘ Teleflood Meter 


Lhe teleflood meter is a bottom-hole 
, How meter developed by Sperry Sun 
Well Surveying Company and used by 
; Sun Oil Company in some shallow dump 


water, water-drive operations where 
upper water sands are perforated to means the 
water-flood a lower sand and the volume 


ot water passing between the two is to industry’s leading 


be measured. The teleflood meter is a 





vane-type water meter which actuates ee 

a hammer. This hammer taps on a steel pressure control specialists 
rod which carries the impulse to the 

surface where it is recorded. Devices . ° ° . . 
of 1s Ga Gt ee are performing a wire line service job 
more efficient production. 


under pressure and without pulling the tubing 












by using exclusive equipment and 
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World Oil Index engineering knowledge 


The complete editorial index cov- : 
ering all issues of WORLD OIL pub- available only from 
lished during 1949 has been pre- 
pared and is bound separately in 
convenient pamphlet form, It will be 
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sent free to all subscribers who write OTIS PRESS 
requesting copies. / 
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Sales Continue to Soar 


By K. W. RUGH and E. O. MATTOCKS 


Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


jb 

HE liquefied petroleum gas industry 
continued its steady growth of increased 
sales during the year 1949. It is esti- 
mated that during 1949 the total volume 
of liquefied petroleum gas marketed in 
the United States was 2725 million gal- 
lons. This represents an 8.5 percent in- 
crease over the volume sold in 1948. 

The fact that the increase in sales 
volume during the year 1949 was 8.5 
percent when increases during the past 
few years have ranged from 25 percent to 
30 percent does not in itself indicate that 
continuing lesser percentage increases in 
marketed volume can be expected dur- 
ing the next few years. The percent in- 
crease in 1949 was low because of the 
mild weather in the winter of 1948-1949 
in those areas where liquefied petroleum 
gas 1s used extensively for house-heating 
and because many new natural gas 
transmission lines were placed 
in operation during the year 
1949. Some of the liquefied pe- 
troleum gas used by _ utilities 
was displaced by this new sup- 
ply of natural gas. Over a pe- 
riod of years we can assume 
that normal winter temperatures 
and demand for liquefied gas to 
augment natural gas supplies 
during peak conditions will 
again create the normal in- 
creased demand for liquefied 
petroleum gas and the industry 
will again enjoy its traditional 
large percentage increases. 

It is estimated that the vol- 
ume of LPG sold for domestic 
purposes in 1949 reached 1650 
million gallons. This represents 
an increase over 1948 sales of 12 
percent. The demand from pres- 
ent consumers for additional gas 
appliances and the demand from 
new consumers for LPG for 
‘ooking, water heating, refrig- 
eration and space heating was 
as much in evidence as during 
any previous vear. The winter 
ot 1948-1949 was 


mild throughout wide areas in 


relatively 
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which LPG is used for space heating, 
which resulted in a decrease in demand 
for the product during the heating sea- 
son; nevertheless the increased demand 
from new consumers together with the 
increased year around demand from ex- 
isting consumers resulted in an appreci- 
able increase in total demand for house- 
hold use of LPG. 


1949 Consumption 

It is estimated that there are 6.5 mil- 
lion homes enjoying the use of LPG 
service in farm and suburban homes be- 
yond the gas mains. 

The volume of LPG used in 1949 for 
industrial purposes, internal engine op- 
eration and other miscellaneous indus- 
trial uses is estimated at 310 million 
gallons. This represents an increase over 
that consumed in 1948 of 0.3 percent. 


























Liquefied petroleum gas tank car being gauged at 


refinery loading dock. 
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During 1949 many industrial plants 
turned to LPG for their major source 
of fuel. In addition, as natural gas lines 
were extended, making natural gas avail- 
able to many industrial plants, some of 
these plants installed LPG standby in- 
stallations to serve as the fuel supply 
during emergencies when the natural gas 
supply is interrupted, or during winter 
months when household and industrial 
plant space heating requirements cause 
curtailment of natural gas supplies norm- 
ally available for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The continued demand for LPG 
for either constant use or standby use 
indicates a continuing expanded market 
for LPG to industrial plants. 

For gas manufacturing purposes it is 
estimated that 240 million gallons were 
used in 1949. This represents an increase 
of 1 percent over the volume used for 
gas manufacturing in 1948. The 
cas manufacturing industry uses 
I.PG in the smaller communi- 
ties to make the complete send- 
out of gas and in the larger com- 
munities to augment manufac- 
tured or natural gas supplies 
during peak load conditions or 
to entirely replace manufactured 
or natural gas during emer- 
rency periods. There are ap- 
proximately 400 gas manufac- 
turing plants in the country 
using liquefied petroleum gas as 
their sole source of supply. In 
the larger communities where 
liquefied gas is used to augment 
supplies during peak load peri- 
ods or as emergency standby, 
the gas companies have installed 
large storage for LPG. Because 
of the mild 1948-1949 winter the 
demand on the part of these 
utilities for LPG was not com- 
parable with other years of nor- 
mal winter weather. Now that 
these utilities are again connect- 
ing to gas appliances for domes- 
tic space-heating and other uses 
it is anticipated that the winter 


demands will again increase be- 
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A 35-cubic-yard bottom dump earth hauler in action fueled by liquefied petroleum gas. 


| 
yond the capacity of their normal gas use, but also by the development of a construction of containers and pertinent | 
manufacturing facilities or natural gas low cost method whereby LPG could equipment for the storage and handling 


supplies. This will create increased de- be utilized in the conventional carbure- of liquified petroleum gases at utility 
mands on the part of the gas industry tion system interchangeable with the gas plants. This has been issued by The 
for liquefied petroleum gas. liquid fuel for which the engine was National Board of Fire Underwriters as 

I.PG is continuing to be accepted as _ originally equipped. Considerable inter- its NBFU Pamphlet No. 59. Likewise, 

an ideal raw material by the chemical est is being shown in the use of LPG the NFPA revised its standards for the 
) industry for the production of chemical to fuel trucks and busses on the high- design, installation and construction of 


intermediates. A number of plants under way, and a continuing demand exists containers and pertinent equipment for 


construction or just completed in 1948 for LPG to fuel engines in heavy duty the storage and handling of liquefied 
have been on stream during most of construction and mining equipment. petroleum gases. This was issued by the 
1949. It is estimated that the LPG used Interest in safety has continued at a National Board of Fire Underwriters as 
: by chemical manufacturers during 1949 high level during the year. The Inter- its NBFU Pamphlet No. 58 dated 
was 525 million gallons which is an in- | state Commerce Commission has issued March, 1949. 
crease of 6.9 percent over that consumed new specifications governing the trans- The quantity of liquefied petroleum | 
in 1948. portation of liquefied petroleum gas in gas now being marketed classifies this 
During 1949 the use of LPG for trac- cargo tanks (truck tanks), and portable industry as one of the major fuel sup- 
tor fuel was greatly accelerated. This tank containers (skid tanks). Likewise, pliers in this country. Known reserves | 
| increased use was brought about not during the year the National Fire Pro- and presently available but unrecovered 
only by the recognition of the economi- tection Association issued a new set of | volumes of LPG indicate adequate quan- 


cal and mechanical advantages from its standards for the design, installation and tities for the increasing future demands. 


























¥ OT AL SALES | DISTRIBU TION—1000 Gallons 
Gallons in Percent | Percent Ind. and Percent } Gas Percent Chemical Percent 
YEAR Thousands Increase Domestic! Increase Miscl.2 Increase | Mfg. | Increase Mfg Increase 
: 223 en 
192: ; 277 24.4 
1924 : 376 | 36.0 Sale of Liquid Petroleum Gas Confined Primarily to Bottled Gas Business Prior to 1928 ; 
1925 404 | 7.2 
1926. are 465 15.2 
1927 \ ‘ 1091 | 134.6 : | 
1928 ‘3 4,523 314.6 2,600 an 1,500 eee ' 
1929 ; 9,931 119.6 5,900 126.9 75.0 2, 500 66.7 
1930. a 18,017 81.4 11,800 100.0 46.7 4,000 60.0 
1931 : 28,770 59.7 } 15,295 29.6 226.0 6,303 57.6 
1932 ; 34,115 18.6 | 16,244 6.2 13.9 9,703 53.9 
1933 ; 38,931 14.1 16,626 2.3 71.3 8,318 14.3 
1934 44.9 17,681 6.3 132.0 6,298 24.3 
1935 ; rs 36.2 21,380 20.9 47.6 7,581 20.4 ; j 
1936. 106,652 38.8 30,014 40.4 40.4 9,371 23.6 a 
1937 ; ‘ 141,400 32.6 40,823 36.0 11,175 19.3 26,792 
1938 165,201 16.8 57,832 41.7 0.0 12,386 10.8 32,296 20.5 
1939 ee 223,580 35.3 87,530 51.4 49.4 15,435 24.6 26,892 16.7 
1940 40.2 134,018 53.1 32.8 20,285 31.4 34,671 29.0 
1941 47.7 220,722 64.7 38.6 25,255 24.5 44,206 27.5 
1942 26.5 303,857 37.6 14.2 31,366 24.2 53,038 20.0 | 
1943, ; Oa 15.3 344,962 13.6 20.4 37,519 19.6 55,356 4.4 : 
1944 os ‘ 898 ‘07 1 33.0 | 445,617 29.2 7.3 45,879 22.3 151,985 175.0 
1945. ; 1,067,979 19.0 | 533,262 19.7 0.8 53,849 17.4 224,291 47.5 ) 
1946 . =e 1,410,370 32.1 758,466 42.2 —1.1 86,660 61.0 311,499 38.8 | 
1947 , - 2,008,262 42.4 1,150,538 51.7 8.0 169,332 95.4 414,267 33.0 | 
1948 a 2,511,160 25.0 1,473,289 | 28.1 12.8 237,638 40.3 490,964 18.6 
1949. es , 2,725,000 8.5 1,650,000 12.0 0.3 240,000 1.0 525,000 6.9 





Household use plus other requirements ~ these customers such as irrigation pumping, tractor » feial Genie oiniins chicken brooding and similar uses. Included 
ilso is LPG sold by domestic distributors but used for industrial purposes, internal combustion engine fuel and for gas manufacturing purposes. 
2 Includes LPG sold for fueling internal combustion engines. H 
3 Not comparable due to segregation of chemical manufacturing. i 
REMARKS: In this table total sales for all years except 1949, were obtained from U. S. Bureau of Mines reports. Distribution for the years 1931 to 1948, in- 
clusive, was obtained from the same source. All other volumes were estimated by the writers. The total sales volume includes all LPG (propane, butane and pro i 
pane-butane mixtures) when sold as such. Until 1944 the sale of pentane when sold for any purpose other than motor fuel blending was included. Since then it has ; 
been excluded. It does not include butane when blended with heavier petroleum fractions for motor fuel purposes. Intercompany sales transactions such as pur- 
chases of LPG by one company from other companies and resold as LPG have been eliminated in order to avoid duplication of sales figures. The data do not 
reflect sales of LPG used directly by the producer at the point of production for fuel polymerization, solvent de-waxing, etc. Neither do the figures include 
sales of hydrocarbons to plants manufacturing synthetic rubber or aviation gasoline or their components. 
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Curtailed in 1949, 








To Continue Below Record Level 





erations was the first decline since 1942, 


operations in 1949 were that a daily average of 5,452,000 barrels 
and one of the few in the history of the 


curtailed substantially as crude runs and of crude will need to be run to stills by 




























































































output of U.S. refineries dropped sharply refining plants during 1950. This would — industry. A total of 1,943,254,000 barrels 
from the peak levels of 1948. This was be 128,000 barrels per day more crude of crude was processed in refinery stills 
in reflection of the failure of petroleum than charged to stills during 1949, but during 1949, which was 87,416,000 barrels 
consumption to continue its usual in- would be 97,000 barrels per day less less than in the preceding year. The 
crease, and by the discontinuation of than put through refineries in 1948. processing of this quantity of crude by 
large additions to refined product stocks. However, should abnormally cold refiners resulted in the establishment 
While some of the ground lost is ex- weather be experienced next winter, of a daily average crude runs to stills 
pected to be regained this year, pros- runs would have to be increased above for 1949 of 5,324,000 barrels, which was 
pects do not indicate that 1950 refining the Bureau’s estimate to supply enough 225,000 barrels less per day than the 
activity will equal that of 1948. The _ heating oil. 5,549,000 barrel daily average in 1948, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines forecast estimates Last year’s decrease in refining op- However, a very substantial portion 
Spc. Py TA TOM TOE iss A Ee lS ae BREE i Ot BNR To ey 
BARRELS 
Yearly Daily 
2,190,000,000 6,000,000 ___— : 
2,007,500,000 5,500,000 Se... es 
1,825,000,000 _§,000,000 | es ’ Aci 
a e -_ 
1,642,500,000 4,500,000 , x United States ae fe 
+ / os 
Bie ae i Crude Runs To Stills F 
1,277,500,000 3,500,000 , ut 
1,095,000,000 3,000,000 | 
| | By 4 4 
' 912,500,000 2,500,000 | Pe ee 
ae OE 2 
730,000,000 2,000,000 4 a ) | 
‘ T ie ic i 
547,500,000 1,500,000 | p<A See { —| —+ + eae $ 4 
- + + | + + + ; 
365,000,000 1,000,000 | ‘eae Ge at aaa anes oe BA 2A RE SS Hae At Sig te 
| | ee | it | 
| i i. a 4 
182,500,000 500,000 | t | i 
| j 
i a a oa 4: 
0 ol yen { | ' fs, | f 4 | = coy | f T ' | { ' ves Cal 
1918 1920 | 1922 ! 1924 1926 -! 1928 ! 1930 ! 1932 ' 1934 ' 1936 ! 1938 ! 1940 |! 1942 ! 1944 ! 1946 | 1948 
1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 
(All Figures In Barrels) 
Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily 
YEAR Total Average | YEAR Total Average YEAR Total Average YEAR Total Average 
1918... 326,025,000 893,200 | 1926...... 779,264,000 | 2,135,000 | 1934...... 895,636,000 | 2,453,800 | 1942...... 1,334,103,000 | 3,655,000 
1919... 361,520,000 990, _ ae 828,835,000 | 2,270,800 | 1935...... 965,790,000 | 2,646,000 | 1943...... 1,429,738,000 | 3,917,000 
_ ae 433,915,000 | 1,185,600 i ee 913,295,000 | 2,495,300 TEE 1,068,570,000 | 2,919,000 RRA 1,665,684,000 | 4,551,000 
1921... 443.363,000 | 1,214.700 __ ee 987,708,000 | 2,706,100 Pere 1,183 440,000 3,242,000 (| ae 1,719,534,000 | 4,711,000 
1922.. 500,706,000 | 1,371,800 1930...... 927,447,000 | 2,541,000 eS 1,165,015,000 | 3,191,800 LS 1,730,197,000 | 4,740,000 
Ses 581,238,000 | 1,592,400 a ae 894,608,000 | 2,451,000 1939......] 1,237,840,000 | 3,391,000 1947...... 1,852,246,000 | 5,074,600 
EUR ipcesnes 643,719,000 | 1,758,800 _. Se 819,997,000 | 2,240,400 SOOO sccos 1,294,283,000 3,536, 300 Seer 2,030,670,000 | 5,549,000 
__ ae 739,920,000 | 2,027,200 | 1933...... 861,254,000 2,359,600 J ee a | 3,860,800 | 1949...... 1,943,254,000 | 5,324,000 
fs the 1950 Fst...| 1,990,000,000 | 5,452,000 
Source:—U. 8. Bureau of Mines, except ‘tor latest year which has been calculated from Bureau statistics for first 10 months and 
American Petroleum Institute weekly reports for the last two months, 
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Rivet Heads Calked, 


Butt Riveted, Spot- 


Inside 
Welded and Peened Seam 


Strap Riveted Only 


EXCLUSIVELY 
LUCEY 


To merely comply with the ASME and API Boiler codes has never quite satisfied 
Lucey. Lucey is offering in their new Inside Seal-Welded and Double-Calked 
Boiler, construction features far in excess of Boiler Code requirements. 
Complete sealing-off of all possible joint leakage and seepage assures the 
highest in every-day performance. Double-Calked — inside and out —as well 
as Inside Seal Welding of the butt straps makes Lucey Oil Country Boilers the 
best for your money. 

With the addition of these exclusive Lucey construction methods, coupled with 


many other exclusive Lucey features, Lucey continues to make “the best in 
boilers.” The New Lucey Inside Seal-Welded and Double-Calked Boiler is now 


standard construction —and there is no increase in price. 


Seal-Weld and Peening 
of Strap Completed 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Lucey Products Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Houston Oil Field Material Co., Inc., 
Houston, Texas 


Jones & Laughlin Supply Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Murray-Brooks, Inc., Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Bethlehem Supply Co. of Calif., Los Angeles 


EXPORT: 


Lucey Export Corporation, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Broad Street House, E. C. 2, London, England 


Lucey Boilers are approved for use in Canada 


e 





of the decline in crude runs can be at- .1949 these stocks were increased by in December, 1948, were operating at 
tributed to the reduced rate at which only about 25,000 barrels daily the abnormally high rate of 94.2 percent 
refined -products stocks were increased The U. S. again appears to have of capacity, they were running at a 
in 1949. The record volume of crude adequate refining facilities, daily capacity normal 82.5 percent of capacity in De- 
processed by plants in 1948 resulted in’ at the end of 1949 totaling 6,572,000 cember, 1949. Most of the increased 


the 


to refined products inventories, 


addition of 


218,000 barrels per day 


but 

















barrels in contrast with 6,076,000 barrels 
a year The 
coupled with the reduction in runs per- 


previous. gain in capacity, 


mitted plants to again resume a normal 


was installed in- the 
East Coast and Texas Gulf Coast dis- 
capacity the former 
141,000 barrels while the 


refining capacity 


tricts, daily of 


advancing by 











operating pattern. Whereas refineries latter was gaining 136,000 barrels. 
Refinery Production of Major Products and Percent Yield 
= from Crude Run at U. S. Refineries 
cm Results in December and Year, 1949, compared with same periods in 1948 and 1941. 
. Figures are from Bureau of Mines except that November and December, 1949, are 
a estimated with aid of A.P.I. weekly bulletins. 
« (THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 
© — 
z % _ | % Diff. 
Q ITEM 1941 1948 1949 41-"49 | °48-'49 
= *Gasoline: 
Production, December... 61,640 74,229 66,621 {| + 8.1 10.2 
(Daily Average)..... 1,988 2,394 2,149 + 8.1 10.2 
Percent Yield from Crude 45.7 41.6 39.6 a ; 
Production, Whole Year 671,110 894,996 844,070 | + 25.8 §.7 
(Daily Average) 1,839 2,445 2,313 | + 25.8 5.4 
Kerosine: 
1 ee Production, December 6,682 | 10,851 10,569 | + 58. 2 - 2.6 
; (Daily Average) . 215 350 341 | + 58.2 2.6 
fe OF) iD) Percent Yield from Crude.. 5.3 6.1 6.3 | : 
Production, Whole Year... 72,586 121,853 102,133 + 40.7 16.2 
(Daily Average) 199 333 280 | + 40.7 15.9 
Distillate Fuel Oil: 
Production, December. 17,142 34,274 32,124 + 87.4 6.3 
Daily Average Crude Runs (Da ly Average)...... 553 1,106 1,036 + 87.4 6 
To Stills dai Months Percent Yield from Crude 13.7 19.2 OR TP. ee 
= Production, Whole Year... 189,177 380,639 340,726 | + 80.1 10.5 
(Daily Aver: age) 518 1,040 | 933 + 80.1 10.3 
MONTH 1949 1948 - ~ - - 
es : Residual Fuel Oil: 
eee 5,640,900 »348.300 Production, December 31,127 40,276 37,540 | + 20.6 6.8 
February. 5,480,000 5 379,800 (Daily Average) 1,004 1,299 1211 | + 20.6 6.8 
March. 5,352,200 E Percent Yield from Crude 24.9 22.6 22.3 Sa ae sa 
April.......... 5,140,800 | 5 Production,’Whole Year....| 342,367 466,141 424,094 + 23.9 9.0 
eS 5,195,300 | (Daily Average) 938 1,274 | 1,162 + 23.9 8.8 
SS ae 5,162,000 5.631.700 ——_— ~ —_—— _ - —_ 
EST 5,172,800 | 5,630,500 L ubricants: 
August. 5,241,400 | 5,620,700 Production, December 3,554 4,368 | 4,034 + 13.5 7.6 
Septe mber a's ascii 5,427,100 | 5,376,000 (Daily Average “ 115 141 130 | + 13.5 7.6 
fo SS Serer 5,373,200 5, 594, 500 Percent Yield from Crude Is 2.5 2.4 A oe 
November 5,271,000 Production, Whole Year 39,539 51,416 45 rt 34 | + 14.2 12.2 
December........] 5,004,000 (Daily Average) . . 108 140 124 | + 14.2 — 12, 
Source: U. S. aioe au of Sine *s except for e? vedas tion inc tia s pinaiabe run, crac rere and naturé a ble hie d at refineries. Yield 
last two months of 1949. indicates percent of crude runs made into straight run and cracked gasoline. 

















Crude Runs to Stills in U. S. Refineries and Percent of Refinery Capacity Used by Districts, December and 
Years 1941, 1948 and 1949 
Runs from Bureau of Mines, except November and December, 1949, from American Petroleum Institute: Capacities from American Petroleum Institute 
(THOUSANDS OF BARRELS) 


REFINING CAPACITY AND USE CRUDE RU N DU RING YEAR 
IN DECEMBER ~ - 
Daily Pare Run _——- - --- - tT otal Pome on Daily Average Run 
During Month ~ Senet Capacity During Year During Year 
Used 


CRUDE RUN IN DECEMBER 





Total henmaet Run 
During Month 






































--— ~ — — Daily Capacity se — - ———_—. . | 
: oe | Dec., Dec., | Dec., Dil. | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., Dec., Dec.,| Dec.,| Dec.. Diff. 
Refining District | 1941 |} 1948 | 1949 |'48-’49) 1941 | 1948 1949 | 1941 | 1948 | 1949 1941 | 1948 | 1949 | 1941 1948 1949 1941 | 1948 | 1949 '48-"49 
East Coast. 19,750) 26,540; 26,462,\— 0.3 637 856 854 704 854 995) 90.5) 100.2} 85.8) 217,046) 317,257) 280,373 595 867 768|— 11.4 
Appalachian 4,575 5,385 4,807 10.7 148 174 155 174 193 193 85.1 90.2! 80.3 53,499 57,637 56,576 | 147 157 155 1.3 
District No. 1 3,145 2,813 10.6 se 102 91 125 118 et 81.6 77.1 36,317 33,323)...... 99} 91j— 8.1 
District No. 2 2,240 1,994 — 11.0 : 72 64 68 75 105.9} 85.3 21,320 23,253|.....- 58} 64/+ 10.3 
Ill, Ind., Ky 22,078, 29.094] 29,2454 0.5/ 712) ago) 943] 776 1,015] 1,134] 91.8] 92.5] 83.2} 251,257] 332,233/ 333,156/ 688 908} 913|+ 0.6 
Okla., Kans., Mo.... 10,711 13, 540) 13,385|— 1.1) 346) 437 432; 418 497; 536) 83.3) 87.9) 80.6 127,130) 165,249 154,874 348) 452 424;\— 6.2 
Texas Inland 5,761) 7,761| 6,029|— 22.3] 186] 250} 194) 265} 296) 277| 70.2) 84.5) 70.0) 66,640 89,909 79,380 183} 246) 217|— 11.8 
Texas Gulf Coast nici fe 919| 45,497) 41,004 9.9) 1,094) 1,468) 1,323) 1,117) 1,446) 1,582] 97.9) 101.5) 83.6) 363,252) 509,587) 468,766 995} 1,392) 1,284/— 7.8 
Louisiana Gulf Coast...| 4,925] 14,021] 14,087|-+ 10.5] 159] 452} 454) 172) ‘401| 458| 92.4| 112.7| 99.1] 54,300] 159,223 157, 815} 149] 435) 432/— 0.7 
Ark., and La. Inland. ol 2,613} 2,618}  2,328/— 11.1) 84 85| 75) 97) 99} 96} 86.6) 85.9] 78.1) 29,365} 29,759 27, 448) 80! 81 75|— 7.4 
Rocky Mountain. . | 2,848) 5,155| 5,651|+ 9.6 92) 166 182 137 194) 235) 67.2 85.6 77.4) 33, 570) 59,631 64, 473) 92) 163 17 bi + 8.5 
District No. 3.....|....... | 432 355|—17.8|......| 141 aij......) 15] 5 93.3| 73.3/.........| 4,603] 4,258) 131 12|— 7.6 
District No. 4 4,723 5,296/+ 12.1 152 171 179 220 84.9) 77.7 55,028 60,215). . 150 165|+- 10,0 
California. ies 17,805 27,724) 25,106 9.4 574 894 810 787, 1,081) 1,066) 72.9 82.7, 76.0) 213,132; 310,185; 320,393 584 848 878\+ 3.5 
Total United States) 124,985) 177,335! 168,104 5.2} 4,032) 5,721) 5.422, 4,647| 6,076) 6,572) 86.8) 94.2 82.5) 1,409,192) 2,030,670) 1,943,254) 3,861) 5,549) 5,324;,— 4.1 
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In abrasive and non-abrasive areas . . . in rock bit and drag bit 


save you money in some of the following ways: 


« \ If galled threads cost you money, use 

\ Reed Super Shrink-Grip Tool Joints! 

\ 30 Pre-lubrication infused into the threads 
Ue prevents galling. 





If a tool joint is damaged by careless the new pipe at the rig. 






handling, you save transportation costs. 
Instead of having to pay for sending 
the length of pipe to a shop, you simply 
replace the damaged joint right at 
the rig! 





are easily replaced at the rig! 








if 
NC greatly reduces drill string costs. 


ROLLER BIT COMPANY 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 





NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES LONDON 
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territories . . . in deep or shallow fields, Reed Super Shrink-Grip Tool Joints 


If drill pipe is bent or crushed, you don’t 
lose your tool joints. Instead of buying 
new pipe with tool joints, you simply 
buy the drill pipe and transfer your 
)<- Reed Super Shrink-Grip Tool Joints to 








If tool joints are worn and pipe is still 
good, you can save the transportation 
costs of “shopping” your drill string 
for tool joint repair or replacement. 


> Reed Super Shrink-Grip Tool Joints 





If you reverse ends of your drill pipe 
\\ when you change tool joints, you 
increase pipe life by distributing slip 
Mi wear to both ends of the pipe. This 














Breaking out fit- 
tings on the tubing 
head when a pres- 
sure bomb is being 
run into or removed * 
from a flowing well 
sometimes results in 
a spray of gas and 
oil, and may repre- 
sent a personnel haz- 
ard if care is not ex- 
ercised to bleed off 
pressure above the 
main tubing head 
valve. A company op- 
erating in West Texas 
equips each well with 
a bleeder line, which, 
when the well is closed 
off, permits pressure 


$10 is paid for 





each illustrated acceptable 


HOW ro-Add Bleed-Off Line to Well Head 


to be bled off from the riser into the well 
lead line. The bleeder is a length of extra- 
heavy one-inch pipe equipped with a 
high-pressure valve and union. It is run 
at a 45-degree angle between the riser 
and a point on the downstream side of 
the bean on the flow line. A short nipple 
is welded into the side of the riser and 
another on the corresponding side of the 
nipple coming out of the bean. 

This installation requires a minimum 
of piping, does not interfere with normal 
operation of the well, and is neat. The 
only extra amount of work is in welding 
in of the two short nipples. By complet- 
ing and making up each well head in 
exactly the same manner, the crossover 
nipple and fittings can be precut and 
partially made up, thus simplifying the 
installation work in the field. 


vow Haul Pulling Rods Without Trailer 


Hauling pulling 
rods from the pro- 
duction camp yard to 
a well being placed 
on the pump usually 
requires the use of 
a truck and trailer 
to handle safely the 
long flexible rods. 
Here is an idea that 
obviates the need 
for a trailer to ade- 
quately handle sucker « Sexsigealee 
rods in the field. All 
that is needed is this 
rod support, a boom 
truck and winch. 

The rod support illustrated is a joint 
of 3%-inch drill pipe which had been 
removed from drilling service. Brackets 
of heavy steel rods have been welded to 
either end and at the center. On the 
side opposite the joint of pipe and half 
way between those brackets are two 
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which serve as 


brackets 


other such 
lifting lugs. 

The sucker rods are bundled at the 
storage yard and tied securely at each 
end with a short section of chain. The 
truck is backed up to the rod bundle 
and the rod support is lowered. The 


WORLD OIL « 


chains are looped through the end 
brackets and fastened. If desired, a mid- 
dle chain tie can be made, in the event 
a large bundle 1s carried. 

A wire rope sling threads through the 
two lifting brackets as shown and ties 
to the winch line which is threaded over 
the sheave of the boom. The rod bundle 
is then lifted and rotated so that it 
presses up against the boom poles. It is 
then secured in this position so that a 
minimum road width is required. 

It is not safe nor recommended to 
haul pulling rods in this manner on 
public roads where the danger of pas- 
senger cars running into the rod bundle 
exists. This is a safe practice within the 
oil field, and saves in loading and un- 
loading time, in addition to eliminating 
the need for a trailer or long truck. 
Once on the well site, two men can 
easily discharge the load of rods at the 
most convenient location. 
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contribution. 
Mail to The Editor, WORLD OIL, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas 
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AXELSON 
FIRST CHOICE 
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HOW TO— 
Separate Gas, Oil 
At Treating Tank 


Where gas production is insufficient 
to warrant installation of a separator, 
yet enough to cause trouble in treating 
the oil if not removed, a flume beside the 
treating tank will usually solve the prob- 
lem. Made from a stand of seven-inch 55 
pipe which is enlarged to 12 inches in the | , 4 You can argue q vality 
top, the flume connects to the bottom of . 
the treating tank, and is held stationary 
by two pieces of strap iron welded to the 

















~~ —— 


Sapa gi sa sc ces Sin dantalootcbnenesemtnee 


at the surface 


but it’s proved at the 


tank. 
The inlet line from the flow line header | 


bottom of the well 












Axelson maintains complete foundry facilities to insure that only 
the finest of materials under rigid supervision are used in Axelson 
liners. There is a specific Axelson liner designed for every well 
condition. Axelson Regular cast iron liners for normal pumping 
conditions; Axelson Hardened cast iron liners for high resistance 
of the flume to the top of the treating | to fluid corrosion and abrasion; Axelson Duax liners (high alloy 
tank. iron bonded with seamless steel shell) where most difficult and 
adverse corrosive and abrasive conditions exist. For top perform- 
ance at the bottom of the well, order Axel- 
son Deep Well Pump Liners. 









is connected approximately one-third the 
distance from the bottom of the larger 
pipe, which ts eight feet long. A four-inch 
gas and overflow pipe connects the top 






In operation, the oil-gas-water mix- 
tures enter the flume and the gas passes 
off into the treating tank where it can be 
used for fuel. The oil and water pass 
down through the flume where they begin 















to separate and the separation is com- WRITE FOR BULLETINS ON: Sucker Rods and Couplings, _ 


Pump Liners, Pump Plungers, Balls and Seats, Specific THERE IS NO 
Deep Well Plunger Pump Assemblies, Long Stroke ) ECONOMICAL 


2 : . s TITUT 
Pumping Units, Pumping Accessories. [ittaitwte 






pleted as they are washed up through 









the treating tank. 














Production from several wells is han- BY 
dled in this manner through the produc- ¢ >) 
tion header at left. Very little back 
pressure is held on the flow line so that 


a maximum of production will be made. oe ; 
For this reason, it was necessary to 
place the small gas separator on the 
water leg so that liquid separated from 


the gas would flow by gravity into the 
treating tank. 


ee 
WHERE THERE'S OIL ACTIVITY .. 




























BULL PLUGS & NIPPLES 





AEDIUM PRESSURE CASING HEADS GEYSER SHOES 











TUBING HANGERS FLOAT COLLARS CASING SHOES (Texas pattern) 
~~ 


, Bas ~ A R KIN PACKER COMPANY, I 












THERE’S 


Be ‘Through Your Supply Store 


Look to LARKIN in your Composite Catalog 





The finest recommendation of Larkin Prod- 
ucts lies in a phrase oil operators use more 
and more every year: ‘Be sure... and use 
Larkin.” ° 

That's good advice because the name 
Larkin on oil field equipment means that 
it has passed every test in the book—and 





LARKIN 





















in the field—for top performance. It is your 
best guarantee of efficient, economical 
operation. 





Larkin products are conveniently avail- | 






able at every scene of oil activity © 






Through Your Supply Store.” 


C >“ TF. fe UTS, MISSOURI 
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now to—Protect Fuel Regulators 


Fuel regulators on treater units in 
open fields are exposed to accidental 
derangement by contact from cattle or 
hogs crowding close to the unit for 
warmth during inclement weather, and 


children and 


also from meddling by 





Permanent 


and Portable 


Oil and Gas 
Separators 


others who like to experiment by chang- 
ing adjustments or forcing the regulator 
to work prematurely. 

One company fashions hinged covers 
for these regulators, designing them so 
that they will enclose the moving parts 








Tom Thumb Model: 8” x 24” x 1254 
w.p. Designed for handling small stripper 
wells. Will measure as low as 1/20 gpm. 





Rolo No. 2H-4816: 48” x 16’ x 2304 w.p.—ASI-ASME code labeled. 
Especially designed for foaming crudes, with 6’ fabricated gas run and 
4” oil line. 


Made in all sizes to fit any operation, Rolo Wellcheckers enable 


the operator to check his well production daily and to secure 


accurate records on which to conipute royalties and taxes. Rolo 


Wellcheckers are shipped completely piped and ready to oper- 


ate. Used by 23 majors, numerous independents, and approved 


by regulatory bodies. See Composite Catalog or write for illus- 


trated Bulletin. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2510 SOUTH BLVD., HOUSTON 6, TEX. 


BRANCHES: Midland, Kilgore, Tulsa, New Orleans, Casper. Edmonton, Alta. 
EXPORT OFFICE: R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc.,17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Oil Well Metering Specialists 
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of the regulator, and using metal heavy 
enough to withstand considerable strain. 
The lower portions of both halves of 
the covers are designed so they will 
meet below the body of the regulator, 
and are provided with matching holes 
snapped 
through them and the device thus firmly 


so that a padlock may be 


fixed in place. Adjustment or change of 
the regulator setting is possible only to 
someone having the proper key. 
HOW TO— 

Prevent Weather 


Damage to Meter 


Although 
meters will sometimes allow 


tight, weatherproof 


rain to 


made 


enter when it comes from the back in a 
driving storm. A small shed over the 
meter will prevent water entering the 
case and at the same time afford pro- 
tection during chart changes. When the 
charts are changed, the new chart must 
be dry or it will cling to the back plate 
and not turn with the chart drive. Also 
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WATER LINES 





TANK BATTERIES 





SLUSH PUMP 
STRAINERS 





REGULATOR 


MUD LINES 
MANIFOLDS 
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MAKE THE MOST OF A GOOD THING=UNIBOLT! 


-.- the perfect coupling for drilling and production service 
4 


There is no limit to the uses for UNIBOLT Couplings groove type which conforms to ASA-600 Series specifica- 


in drilling and production service. Any line — steam lines, tions for welding neck couplings. Hubs are provisioned for 
water lines, mud lines, oil and gas lines — can be coupled threaded, socket weld, or butt weld connections. The 
tighter, with a stronger joint, and dismantled and re- pressure range is up to 15,000 lbs. test. 


assembled in fast time with UNIBOLT Couplings. Three 
types of seats: a metal ring gasket type for high pressure 
service, a renewable resilient type for saturated steam and furnish the coupling designed expressly for that job. Make 
low pressure oil, gas, or water lines, and a tongue and the most of a good thing . . . UNIBOLT. 


THORNHILL-CRAVER CO. 


So, you name the coupling job and UNIBOLT will 
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WHETHER 
Your 
POWER 


Generation 





Involves a Boiler 
Or an Engine 


SAND-BANUM 


Removes and Prevents 
Rust and Scale 
in Absolute Safety! 


The Can-in-Hand 

SAND-BANUM 
STANDARD 
Where 
Steam 


Is the 





Power 


SAND-BANUM 
SPECIAL 
(In Tablet Form) 
For ALL 
Radiator 
Cooling 
Systems 


Each Is 
GUARANTEED 
Harmless to 
Personnel and 
Equipment. 


ENJOY 


FREEDOM FROM SCALE! 


Send For 
Literature on Either 
or Both. 


Carried in Stock by Leading 
Supply Houses 
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when wells are being tested, the extra 


roof affords protection from sun and 
rain for the engineer who must stay by 
the meter during the test. 

Constructed from 


tank 


pipe and sucker rod material, the shelter 


scrap steel, 
requires only a few minutes of the weld- 


er’s time. The tank iron is first cut into 


a three-foot square with the front end 
curved upward to make more room at 
the front. The upright pieces of 1%-inch 
pipe are welded at an angle to give the 
roof a slope. Sucker. rod material is then 
used for braces and the whole assembly 
is welded to clamps which fasten over 
the run. 


four-inch meter 


How to—Protect WorkmenonBeam 


As a safeguard 
against slipping and 
falling while servic- 


ing bearings or other- 
wise working atop the 
walking beam of a 


pumping unit, one 


equips its 
the 


illustrated. Along one 


company 
units in manner 
side of the beam was 


mounted a low railing 


made of sucker rod 
material, the unit be- 
ing clamped to the 
upper and lower sur- 


faces of the beam at 
are made to 


the 


three points. The clamps 
beam as 
the 
of expanded 


hook onto the far side of 
shown. The upper surface of beam 
was covered with a strip 
metal, this 
the full length of the beam, to make a 


material extending nearly 


How to—Ventilate 


When tanks are being set in low creek 


beds, they are subject to corrosive con- 
floating when 


ditions and danger of 


water is over the tank dikes. When old 


tank sections are available, and even 
when new material is purchased, an 
extra section may be installed at the 


bottom of the tanks to keep them free 
of the corrosive soil and high water. 
The tanks constructed in 
usual manner with the 
welded to the bottom. However, instead 
bottom the 
welded into 


the 


section 


are 


extra 


con- 
the 


of installing the on 


crete platform, it is 
bottom section two feet below the weld 
at the top. The tank cleaning plate is 
then welded in partly in the bottom 
section and partly in the top, and the 
pipe line connection and bleeder lines 
installed. 

With this arrangement, it is not neces- 
sary to fill the tanks when high water 
The height from the 


threatens. extra 








| ge 


slip-proot walking surface. 

These practices are of particular value, 
for although work atop the beam may not 
be required as frequently as on other 
parts of the unit nearer ground level, it 


nevertheless constitutes a real hazard 


Tank Bottoms 


ground prevents water from corroding 


the tank bottoms from the outside. 
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RADIOACTIVITY. 
WELL LOGGING 


In the Western Hemisphere GAMMA 
RAY and NEUTRON Well Logging 


services are available in Argentina, 
Canada, Mexico, United States and 


Venezuela. 


Radioactivity well logging service is available from these experienced licensees . . . 
LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


ITED STATES & CANADA 


SEISMOGRAPH SERVICE CORP. 
of Delaware 


GEOTECNICA, S. A. 
JENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA U.S. A. PETRO-TECH SERVICE CO 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA 
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Every oil man concerned with 
drilling and production 
will find these 5 volumes 


invaluable! 








VOLUME 1... THE 

MECHANICS OF PRODUCTION 
Contents: Elements of Production Me- 
chanics; Characteristics of Pay and 
Nonpay; Permeability of Linear and 
Radial Systems; Interstitial and Free 
Water; Application of Electric Logs; 
Composition and Hydrocarbons; Proper- 
ties of Hydrocarbons; Properties of 
Reservoir Cases; Properties of Reservoir 
Liquids; Displacement of Oil by Water; 
Displacement of Oil by Gas; Dispiace- 
ment of Oil and Water by Gravity; 
Invasion Factors and Patterns; Displace- 
ment of Condensate by Cycling; Volu- 
ty Balances. 231 pages, illustrated. 
4. 


VOLUME 2... THE 

OPTIMUM RATE OF PRODUCTION 
Contents: The Maximum Efficient Rate 
of Production; Oil, Condensate and 
Natural Gas Reserves; Well Producing 
Capacity for Reservoirs; Interest Fac- 
tors; The Period of Development; Uni- 
form Rates of Production; Uniform Rates 
of Depletion; Economic Limits for Wells 
and Reservoirs; Increasing Rates of 
Depletion; Decreasing Rates of Deple- 
tion; The Optima for Uniform Rates of 
Depletion; The Optima for Variable 
Rates of Depletion; Appendix: Expo 
nential Functions, Natural Logarithms. 
300 pages, illustrated. $4.50 


VOLUME 3... 

OIL PRODUCTION BY WATER 
Contents: Foundations. Oil Ahead of 
Water; Oil Production by Expansion; 
Well Producing Capacity; Injection of 
Water; The Optima for Reservoirs; 
Migration of Oil. Applications, Radial 
Reservoirs; Two Pay Intervals; Imper- 
meable Wedges; Saturated Oil; Linear 
Reservoirs; Elongated Reservoirs; Bot- 
ton Water. 275 pages, illustrated. $5.00 


VOLUME 4. . . CONDENSATE 
PRODUCTION AND CYCLING 
Contents: Foundations: Condensation in 
Reservoirs; Injection into Rich Gas; In- 
jectien into Water; Production by Ex- 
pansion; Displacement and Expansion; 
Economics of Condensate Production. 
Applications: Radial Reservoirs; Elon- 
gated Reservoirs; Linear Reservoirs; 
Maximum Efficient Rate. 238 pages, 
illustrated. $5.00 


VOLUME 5... OIL PRODUCTION 
BY GAS AND FLOODING 


Contents: Foundations: Reservoir Char- 
acteristics; Displacement of Oil by Gas; 
Separation and Plant Extraction; Vapor- 
ization in Oil Reservoirs; Pressure Main- 
tenance with Gas; Declining Reservoir 
Pressure; Oil Recoverable by Flooding. 
Oil Production by Gas: Radial Reservoirs 
and Traps; Linear and Reservoirs and 
Traps. Part Il: Oil Production by 
Flooding: Ec ics of Flooding. Ap- 
pendix. Tentative K Values for Oil. 280 
pages, illustrated. $6.00. 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
J ¢) erent 


ANUCTION 


{i peTROLEUM pe 


PETROLEUM 
“RODUCTION 


by PARK J. JONES 


Consulting Engineer, Houston, Texas 





This five-volume group deals with the 
application of the basic engineering princi- 
ples of drilling oil wells and extracting 
the oil most efficiently and economically. 
Presented by a nationally known author- 
ity, formerly with The Texas Company, 
the information is highly practical, and 
is detailed, specific, and thoroughly docu- 
mented. The treatment is as clear, con- 
cise, and simple as possible, and the 
explanatory matter is illustrated by ex- 
tensive use of graphs. 

These volumes comprise an invaluable 
body of information which will be wel- 
comed by all petroleum technologists, 
geo-physicists, mining and mechanical 
engineers and physical chemists as an 
outstanding contribution to the _litera- 
ture of petroleum. They assemble a vast 
amount of data which was previously 
scattered and unsystematized, and provide 
a quick and accurate reference source. 

Set of five volumes complete, $25.00 


USE THIS COUPON FOR 
10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


Dept. M-214, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send books checked: 


FERS (Sd ae er eer $4.50 


[] Volume 2 


ESTES EOP ge 


[-] Remittance enclosed. 


NOTE: You save postage and delivery 


privilege guaranteed 


Production Section 


charges by sending 
Include 2% sales tax on N.Y.C. orders. 


| Volume 4 .6506050s0a0055 0200 
MONEE Salsa inte sie distapase oy 6.00 
[] All five volumes........53. 25.00 


[] Send on free 10-day examination 


(Please print) 


payment with order. Same 
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HOW TO— 
Insulate Flow Line 
Thermometer Well 


\ccurate measurement of gas volumes 
produced by high-pressure gas wells re- 
quires not only orifice meter pressure 
recordings, but also instantaneous tem- 
perature readings. Since slight changes in 
temperature on large volumes of high 
pressure gas will make a large difference 
in the corrected volume, it is necessary to 
obtain a continuous measurement of line 
temperature that is as accurate as pos- 
sible. These measurements are made with 
a recording orifice meter and a continuous 





temperature recorder. Both instruments 


are mounted on a common bracket near 
the orifice plate flange in the gas line. 

To record temperature readings a 
thermometer well was attached to the 
upstream section of gas line. This well, 
made of one-inch galvanized pipe about 
ten inches long, was welded to the out- 
side wall of the gas line. The thermom- 
eter element was inserted inside the one- 
inch well which was later filled with oil. 

To insure that the temperature read- 
ings made were as near as possible the 
temperature of the gas inside the pipe, 
a jacket of asbestos insulation was added 
to the outside of the pipe and thermom- 
eter well as shown. The insulation was 
applied in a plastic form and spread over 
the area of the pipe in the vicinity of the 
thermometer well. A coating about two 
inches thick was applied. By insulating 
the temperature elements of the record- 
ing thermometer, changes in atmospheric 
temperature had little effect upon’ the 


recorded temperature, which was that of 





the gas in the line. 
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In every major produc- 





ing area where sand or 





sediment is a problem, 
you'll find Miller Sand 


Pumps and Bailers are 







standard . . . the leaders 





in clean - out equipment. 





For 26 years Miller has 





held this leadership, with 





continuous improvements 





and faithful service. 

The Miller Sand Pump 
is made in regular and 
heavy duty types in sizes 
listed below. Lug _ type, 
bailer 


chisel, sand and 


bottoms are easily inter- 


changed. 


SAND PUMP and 
BAILER SIZES: 


Outside 
Diameters 
24” 

3" 
32" 
4" 
5! 
5” 
7" 











Lengths 


20 feet 
25 feet 
30 feet 





Special Sizes 
and Lengths 
Made to Order! 


Write for new descrip- 
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How ro—Improve Skimmer Header 


With a skimmer 
feed header fitted with 
several discharge nip- 
ples, the efficiency of 
the skimming pond at 
an oil treating plant 
was increased mate- 
rially. The method 
previously employed 
at this plant made 
use of only one feed 
header which dis- 
charged directly into 
the reservoir. When 
all the liquid plunged 
into the pond, the force of the discharge 
carried oil and water below the surface 
and the small droplets and globules of 
oil did not break freely and rise to the 
top. 

When the change-over was made, a 
header was installed which was fitted 
with several nipples welded in a row to 


one side so that the water and oil might 





flow in a number of streams, none of 
which carried force enough to plunge 
the discharge below the surface of the 
pond. Observation of the operation of 
the multiple discharge header showed 
that the droplets of oil broke more 
freely from the water and floated easily 
to the oil accumulation section of the 


skimmer pond. 
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Due for Best Year in 1950 


| IPE line projects under way at the edented number of miles of pipe placed larger, which will account for the in- 
beginning of 1950 combined with others in the ground, but the expenditure for creased expenditure. Figures compiled 
planned and authorized indicate that construction will also set a new record. by monthly surveys to contractors pipe 


1950 will be the greatest year in pipe Long interstate gas lines dominate line companies, the Federal Power Com- 
line construction history. Should this the construction outlook, and many _ mission and other agencies show that at 
country’s steel supply continue at a rela- thousands of miles have been author- the beginning of 1950 an unprecedented 
tively high level during the coming ized, planned or now are under way. total of 26,499 miles of crude, natural 
vear, not only will there be an unprec- Most of these lines are 20-inch and gas and products pipe lines are under 





14,000 






a United States Pipe 
Line Constryétion 






Completed 


Miles 


TOTAL ALL LINES 





CRUDE Oil LINES 




















\ 4 aN 
Saez - 
>, 
Tr =Se- = | 
teees, *ed 
BE i "Ome | | 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 194 1948 1949 
MILES OF NEW PIPE LINE MILES OF LINE BUILDING OR 
PLACED IN OPERATION* AUTHORIZED AT YEAR ENDt 
YEAR Oil | Product | Gas Total Oil | Product | Gas | Total 
1949.....| 3,634 437 | 8,493 12,564 2,663 | 2,055 | 21,740 | 26,499 
1948 5,669 | 1,738 | 7,414 14,821 | 4,779 42 15,323 20,144 
1947 1,876 2,598 | 3,479 7,953 2,715 1,386 9,790 13,891 
1946 ; 1,610 1,404 | 1,271 4,285 2,099 2,638 4,771 9,508 
1945 1,470 143 1,598 3,211 831 | 882 248 1,961 
1944 . 2,219 518 2,224 4,961 112 286 398 
1943 ' 3,795 3,614 | 262 7,671 848 | 1,423 2,371 
1942 .| 4,200 2,100 1,250 | 7,550 1,147 428 140 1,715 
1941 ; 2,900 2,700 1,700 7,300 322 446 768 
1940 ‘ 1,615 575 810 | $8,000 457 450 | 243 1,150 
1939 ‘ 3,155 840 305 | 4,300 460 589 171 1,220 
* Includes all lines completed during the year. t Mileage on all types of pipe lines on which con- 


struction was still underway at end of year, plus mileage of new lines authorized or planned. 
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construction, definitely planned, or au 
thorized. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that since most of these lines are 
long, interstate gas lines scheduled for 
completion in 1952 and 1953, not all of 
this pipe will be laid during the year 
Based on previous studies of pipe line 
construction statistics, it 1s anticipated 
that possibly 15,000 miles of line will be 
laid in 1950 

During the past year, the nation’s un 


took 


leap in their growth as the number ot 


derground steel arteries anothe: 
miles of crude, natural gas and products 
pipe lines completed came to a total of 
12,564 miles 
1948 set an all-time high of 14,821 miles 
WorLp O1L’s 
February, 1949, on the year’s construc 
was 13,000 miles, or. 436 


12,564 


Pipe line construction in 


of pipe laid estimate in 


tion program 


miles over the miles actually 
completed. 
Compared to 1948 construction figures, 
actual line placed in the ground during 
1949 was 2257 miles less. This difference 
look at the 


leveled off in 


can be facts 


The high 


the spring of 1949 after a relatively light 


justified by a 
demand for oil 
winter, and therefore most of the imm« 
diate needs for crude transportation was 
satisfied. Only 3634 miles of crude lines 
were laid during the past year compared 


with 5669 for the previous yeat 


Crude Lines 


The Basin and Ozark Pipe Line sys- 


tems, together comprising the largest 
crude oil pipe line ever built by private 
capital in the U. S., was formally placed 
in operation in July, 1949. The line ex- 
tends from Jal, N. M., to Cushing, Okla., 
and to Wood Patoka, Il. It 


consists of 20-, 22- and 24-inch diamete: 


River and 


pipe. The line was originally started in 
1947. The 


built by The Texas Pipe Line Company, 
h ] ‘ 


November, Basin System, 


is owned and will be operated on an 


undivided interest basis by Texas, to 


gether with Shell Pipe Line Corpora- 


tion, Sinclair Refining Company and 
Empire Pipeline Company. The Ozark 
System, built by Shell Pipe Line Corpo 
ration, is jointly owned by Shell and 
The Texas Pipe Line Company, while 
the 54-mile extension to Patoka is owned 
by The Texas Pipe Line Company. 


The 
that of the 


longest crude line under way is 


Mid-Valley 


pany. This is a 1000-mile line of 22-inch 


Pipeline Com 
diameter pipe, extending from the vicin 
Lima, 
150,000 


ity of Longview, Texas, up to 
Ohio. It is to have a capacity of 
barrels per day to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
140,000 barrels per day to Most 


this line have been 


lima 


of the contracts on 
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Pipe Sizes of Lines Laid in U. S. 
During 1949 





Miles Percent 

Nominal Pipe Size, Completed of Year's 
Inches in 1949 Total 
4 547 4.35 
6 602 4.79 
s 998 7.94 
10 974 7.75 
12 1067 # 8.49 
14 320 2.62 
16 527 4.20 
1S 244 1.94 
20 953 7.59 
22 9.30 
24 17.71 
26 | 12.57 
30 and Over 10.75 

100.00°% 














let, and it is scheduled tor completion 


early 11) 1951. 


Products Lines 


Construction of only 437 miles of 
products lines in 1949 definite 
slump alongside the 1948 figure of 1738 


miles. There was no outstanding prod- 


Was a 


ucts line construction during the past 


year, but the tempo should pick up when 
planned products lines get into full 
The largest single products line 


Great 


swing. 


now under construction is the 
Company's 976-mile 
Okla., to 


will be of 


lakes Pipe Line 


from Ponca City, 


Neb. 


12-inch pipe, while an eight-inch line will 


proje cx 
Omaha, The main line 
connect Tulsa and Cushing, Okla. Total 
cost of the project is estimated at $371%4 
million. Most of the contracts have been 


tt under way the 


let and construction g 
later part of 1949, 


Natural Gas Lines 


\ record high of 8493 miles of line 


established for natural 


1949. This figure com- 


completed was 
gas carriers in 
pares with 7414 miles of gas lines laid 
in the previous year, which was more 
number of miles laid 


The 


tion of natural gas line construction ac- 


than double the 


during the yvear before. accelera- 
tually started in 1946 when coal strikes 
began to plague the heavily-populated 
I;astern states. In the four years fol- 
lowing the war, 20,657 miles of natural 
gas lines have been laid, mostly to 
transport gas to the East and Midwest. 
Even in the light of this all-time high 
in construction completed, natural gas 
lines planned, authorized or now under 
way totals 21,740 miles, exceeding all 
previous figures. However, the bulk of 
this total is made up of long interstate 
lines, completion of which are scheduled 


in the next two or three years. 
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natural gas line 


The 
completed during the year was that of 


longest single 
the Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Com- 
pany. The line extends from Hansford 
County, Texas, to Mecosta County, 
Michigan and Green Bay, Wis., and in- 
cludes 1170 24-inch diameter 
pipe and 11 miles of 18-inch pipe, plus 
310 miles of small feeder lines varying 
in size 14-inch. Esti- 


mated cost of this line and compressor 


miles of 


from two-inch to 
stations was over $90 million. 


Approximately 550 miles of 30-inch 
diameter pipe was laid during 1949 on 
the Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Cor- 
poration’s largest and longest line in 
history. When completed, the line will 
extend from the lower Texas Rio Grande 
Valley to 132nd Street, New York City, 
a total of 1849 Estimated 


are $243 million. Contracts for the entire 


miles. costs 
eastern section of the line beginning at 
Eunice, La., have been let, while con- 
section 
through Texas are pending. Ultimate 
capacity of the line will be 504 million 


tracts on the southwestern 


cubic feet daily. It is scheduled for com- 


pletion early in 1951. 


Louisiana-Toronto Line 


Possibly the outstanding natural gas 


line proposed in 1949 was the New 
Orleans-to-Canada carrier to be con- 
structed by the American Gas Transit 


Corporation. To be financed 90 percent 
by Canadian capital, this line would link 
the gas reserves of the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast with Toronto, Canada, 1590 miles 
distant. Estimated cost of such a project 
is $300 million. Land and gas contracts 
are being purchased for American Gas 
Transit. 

Unusual because it will be the largest 
line in diameter when completed, is Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company’s 34-inch 
line Needles, 


Calif., to the company’s Milpitas, Calif., 


under construction from 
terminal, a total of 506 miles. Scheduled 
for completion in 1952, initial capacity 
ot the line will be 150 million cubic feet 
daily, with an ultimate capacity of 400 
million cubic feet daily. Estimated cost 
is $55,519,000. 

New 


veloped to fabricate the large 30- and 31- 


manufacturing techniques de- 


inch pipe for the Trans-Arabian pipe 
line have made possible the mass pro- 
duction of large-diameter pipe required 
for the long gas lines planned. In addi- 
tion to the plants already making large 
diameter pipe by rolling and welding 
flat steel 
under construction and will be in opera- 


plate, two large plants are 


tion 30th plants, located 


during 1950. 
in the Houston area, will have a capacity 


of about 385,000 tons of pipe yearly. 
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GROWING IN STRENGTH, 
SECURITY, PROGRESSIVENESS: 


Just nine years following the discovery of 
oil at Spindletop in 1900 . . . the beginning 
of the Oil Industry in Texas . . . the Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company started 
business at its home office in Houston. The 
development of the Industry has made it 
an important factor in the economic wel- 
fare of Texas and its Citizens. During its 
four decades, the Great Southern has spread 
the protective benefits of life insurance to 
an ever increasing number of provident 
policyowners, enriching their opportunities 


for financial security in the future. 


The broad flexibility of life insurance 
makes it applicable to men and women in 
every walk of life. Beginning with the 
modest policy providing cash to offset 
the cost of dying, there is a wide choice of 
individual contracts designed to provide 
financial protection for every personal need 
arising out of untimely death. The Great 
Southern also offers the same benefits to 
eligible groups of employes, under both 
Salary Saving and Group Life Insurance 
Pension plans. 

Ask your Great Southerner. 


GREAT’/SOUTHERN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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Arkansas 

Arkansas Western Gas Company 
17.5 miles of 8-inch natural gas 
from Madison, Washington County, 
etteville. Worth James Construction 
pany, Little Rock, contractor. 

Fort Smith Gas Corporation has applied to 
Arkansas Public Service Commission for 
permission to lay 6 miles of 4-inch natural 
gas line connecting Pocahontas, Ark., to the 
Mississippi River Fuel Corporation's 22-inch 
line. 





completed 
loop line 
to Fay- 
Com- 


California 


Coast Counties Gas & Electric Company is con- 
structing 10 miles of 10-inch natural gas line 
between Watsonville and Gilroy. M. G. M. 
Construction Company, Concord, contractor. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company completed 19 
miles of 30-inch natural gas line between 
Irvington and San Leandro, and 10 miles of 
24-inch gas line between San Leandro and 
Oakland. Bechtel-Price-Conyes, San Fran- 
cisco, contractors. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company is 
17.5-mile, 12-inch gas line from 
North Sacramento. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company has planned 
a 12.5-mile, 6-inch gas line connecting Dunni- 
gan Hills field, Yolo County, to the Woodland- 
Davis-Sacramento line. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company completed 12 
miles of 16-inch gas loop line between Rio 
Vista field and Napa. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


laying a 
Davis to 


completed a 


6-mile, 12-inch natural gas line connecting 
Petuluma with the existing line at Stoney 
Point. M. G. M. Construction Company, Con- 


cord, contractor. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company also completed 
6.5 miles of 4- and 6-inch gas gathering line 
in Durham field, Butte County. M. G. M 
Construction Company, Concord, contractor 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company is building 506 
miles of 34-inch natural gas line connecting 
the company’s Milpitas terminal to El Paso’s 
line at Needles. Line is the largest diameter 
ever authorized for natural gas by FPC. 
Bechtel-Price-Conyes, San Francisco, con- 
tractors. 

Richfield Oil Corporation is planning construc- 
tion of a 40-mile, 10-inch crude oil line from 
Cuyama Valley field to Newhall. 

Richfield Oil Corporation is constructing 60 
miles of 14-inch crude oil line from Newhall 
to Wilmington. Completion is scheduled for 
January, 1950. Alex Robertson Company, 
Bakersfield, contractor. 

Richfield Oil Company completed 
14-inch crude line from Newhall to Burbank. 
J. E. Young Pipe Line Contractor, Inc., Los 
Angeles, contractor. 

Richfield Oil Corporation completed 30 miles 
of 8-inch crude line connecting the San 
Joaquin-Maricopa pipe line with the Cuyama 
Valley field. Pacific Pipe Line & Engineers, 
Ltd., Los Angeles, contractor. 

San Diego Gas and Electric Company completed 
51 miles of 16-inch natural gas line from 
Southern Counties Gas’ 16-inch line at Rain- 

Valley, 


22 miles of 


bow, San Diego County, to Mission 
San Diego County. Part of 85-mile joint 
project with Southern Counties Gas Com- 


pany of California from Moreno to San Diego. 
Utility Construction Company, South Gate, 
and N. P. Van Valkenburgh Company, South 
Gate, contractors. 

Southern Counties Gas Company of California 
completed a 12-mile, 20-inch gas line from 
Ventura to Carpinteria. J. E. Young Pipe Line 
Contractor, Inc., Los Angeles, contractor. 

Southern Counties Gas Company of California 


completed 35 miles of 16-inch natural gas 
line from the Tex.-to-Calif. line at Moreno 
to San Diego County line. Part of 85-mile 


joint project with San Diego Gas and Electric 
Company. J. BE. Young Pipe Line Contractor, 
Inc., Los Angeles, contractor. 

Standard Oil Company of California completed 
6 miles of 6-inch gas line connecting the line 
serving El Segundo refinery to Montebello 
field. Line replaces a 30-year old line which 
will be abandoned. Alex Robertson Company, 
Bakersfield, contractor. 

Standard Oil Company of California has also 
completed 10 miles of 10-inch crude line from 
Wilmington to the existing line to Standard’s 
El Segundo refinery. Line to move the in- 
creasing amount of crude oil being produced 
in the Los Angeles Basin area. Pacific Pipe 
Line and Engineers, Ltd., Los Angeles, con- 
tractor. 
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Colorado 
Colorado-Wyoming Gas Company is planning 
construction of 41 miles of natural gas loop 
line on the Denver-to-Cheyenne line. 


Connecticut 


Northeastern Gas Transmission Company is 
planning a 511-mile, 20-inch natural gas line 
to supply New England area from the pro- 
posed TGT and Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line systems. 


Illinois 

The Buckeye Pipe Line Company completed 
21 miles of 6-inch products line from The 
Texas Company’s refinery at Lawrenceville 
to the company’s pumping station at Robin- 
son. H. L. Gentry Construction Company, 
Jackson, Mich., contractor. 

Chicago District Pipe Line Company plans a 
41-mile, 24-inch gas line from Joliet Town- 
ship to Chicago south city limits. 

Egyptian Natural Gas Company is planning 40 
miles of 8-inch natural gas line from Norris 
City to Mount Vernon, and 40 miles of 6-inch 
gas line from Mount Vernon to Centralia and 
Salem. 

Illinois Northern Utilities Company completed 
9 miles of 4-inch natural gas line from com- 
pany’s Oregon regulating station to Natural 
Gas Pipe Line Company of America’s meter 
station. Midwestern Contractors, Inc., Chi- 
cago, contractor. 

Mississippi River Fuel Corporation completed 


9.5 miles of 20- and 24-inch gas line from 
Granite City to East Saint Louis. Sheehan 
Pipe Line Construction Company, Tulsa, 


Okla., contractor. 

Peoples Light Gas and Coke Company plans a 
7-mile, 24-inch gas line connecting company’s 
Calumet gas plant to proposed Chicago Dis- 
trict Pipe Line Company's Calumet line. 

Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
completed a 6-mile, 12-inch natural gas line 


from Wedron to Ottawa. Midwestern Con- 
tractors, Inc., Chicago, contractor 

Sohio Pipe Line Company completed 40 miles 
of 2-inch to 6-inch crude gathering lines in 
Ill., Ind., and Ken. Somerville Construction 
Company, Ada, Mich., contractor. 


The Texas-Empire Pipe Line Company com- 
pleted 183 miles of 18-inch crude line, Patoka 
to Wilmington; and 42 miles of 16-inch loop 
from Wilmington towards East Chicago, Ind. 
Anderson Bros. Corporation, Houston and 
H. C. Price Company, Bartlesville, Okla., 
contractors. 

The Texas Pipe Line Company 
55-mile, 22-inch crude oil line from Wood 
River to Patoka. Sheehan Pipe Line Con- 
struction Company, Tulsa, contractor. 


completed a 


Indiana 

The Buckeye Pipe Line Company is construct- 
ing 140 miles of 8-inch products line from 
Speedway City to Lima, Ohio. H. L. Gentry 
Construction Company, Jackson, Mich., con- 
tractor. 

City of Indianapolis is planning 55 miles of 
16-inch natural gas line from the city’s plant 
to Texas Eastern Transmission Company’s 
Ind. line. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company has 
planned for 1950 construction a 25-mile, 16- 
inch gas line from the company’s transmis- 
sion line to Citizens Gas & Coke Utility in 
Indianapolis. 

Texas Gas Transmission Corporation has FPC 
permission to build a 7.5-mile, 8-inch natural 


gas line from TETCO’s “Big Inch’’ line to 
Mitchell. 
Iowa 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Company com- 


pleted 25 miles of 4-inch gas line from Oska- 
loosa to Ottumwa. T. & L. Construction Com- 
pany, Centralia, Ill., contractor. 
Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Company com- 
pleted an 11-mile, 10-inch natural gas line 
in the vicinity of Davenport. Midwestern 
Contractors, Inc., Chicago, contractor. 


Kansas 
Cities Service Gas Company is planning 29 
miles of 16-inch natural gas line from 
Wichita to Newton. 
Cities Service Gas Company has application 


before FPC for the construction of 42.6 miles 
of natural gas line in the Wichita-Newton 
area. Plan includes abandoning 127.3 miles 
of pipe line. 

Cities Service Gas Company completed 26 miles 
of 4-, 6-, 12-inch gas gathering system in 





Pipe Line Activity in 1949 


Hugoton field. Knupp Construction 
pany, Inc., Great Bend, contractor, 

‘ities Service Gas Company has completed its 
405-mile, 26-inch gas line from Hugoton field 
to Kansas City, Mo., more than 100 miles of 
which was laid in 1948. Ray L. Smith & Son, 
Inc., El Dorado, contractor for western end, 
R. H. Fulton & Company, Lubbock, Texas, 
contractor for center section from Newton 
to Ottawa; Midwestern Constructors, Tulsa, 
contractor for northern end. 

Colorado Interstate Gas Company completed 38 
miles of 20-inch loop lines on the Hugoton 
to Denver natural gas line. Cheek Construc- 
tion Company, Inc., Ulysses, contractor. 

Colorado Interstate Gas Company also com- 
pleted 15.7 miles of 20-inch natural gas loop 
line at the Arkansas River crossing near 
Lakin. R. H. Fulton & Company, Lubbock, 
contractor. 

The Cooperative Refinery Association com- 
pleted 45 miles of 4- and 6-inch crude line 
between Plainville and Phillipsburg. W. E. 
Bolt Construction Company, Jenks, Okla., 
contractor. 

The Kansas Power & Light Company completed 
146 miles of 20- and 22-inch natural gas line 
from Ulysses to Pratt. M. E. White & Com- 
pany, McPherson, contractor. 

Kansas-Colorado Utilities, Ine., completed 21 
miles of 4- and 6-inch gas lateral line and 9 
miles of gathering line between Kendall and 

Patterson, Phillipsburg, con- 


Com- 


~ 


Syracuse. 8S. C, 
tractor. 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Company, Inc., 


has been granted FPC authority to build a 
301-mile natural gas line in Kansas and 
Neb. 

Northern Natural Gas Company has applied 


to FPC for permission to build 442 miles of 


26-inch and 155 miles of 20-inch loop line 
between the Texas Panhandle and Minn. 
Contracts have been let as follows: 221 miles 
of 26-inch and 115 miles of 20-inch (Garden 
City to Bushton) to R. H. Fulton & Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas; 109 miles of 26-inch 


to Midwestern Constructors, Inc., Tulsa; 112 
miles of 26-inch to R. B. Potashnick, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Northern Natural Gas Company is planning 
20 miles of 20-inch and 3.7 miles of 24-inch 
natural gas line connecting Sublette to Plains 
Natural Gas Company’s system in Okla 
Panhandle. R. H. Fulton & Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas, contractor. 

Northern Natural Gas Company completed 46 
miles of 4-, 6-, 8-inch gas gathering lines in 
Hugoton field. Knupp Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., Great Bend, contractor. 

Northern Natural Gas Company has completed 
62 miles of 20- and 24-inch, and is building 
44 miles of 4- through 12-inch gas gathering 
lines in the vicinity of Garden City. R. H. 
Fulton & Company, Lubbock, contractor. 

Northern Natural Gas Company has completed 
137.2 miles of 20- and 24-inch gas line in 
Kansas, Neb., Iowa, and Minn. Eastern Con- 
struction Company, Inec., Dallas, contractor 
for 56.4 miles of 24-inch and 21.1 miles of 
20-inch; G. G. Griffis Construction Company, 
Tulsa, Okla., contractor for 59.7 miles of 
24-inch, 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Company completed 137 
miles of 4- through 22-inch gas gathering 
system in Hugoton field near Ulysses, Cimar- 
ron River crossing included. Deaton & Sons, 
Inc., Odessa, Texas, contractor. 


Kentucky 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company com- 
pleted 23 miles of 12-inch loop from Menifee 
16-inch 


to Mt. Sterling, and 2.3 miles of 
transmission line from TGT’s line at South 
Means to Menifee. Williams-Austin Com- 


pany, Pittsburgh, Penn., contractor. 


Louisiana 

The American Gas Transit Company has pro- 
posed a 1500-mile, 30-inch line carrying 
natural gas from the New Orleans area to 
Toronto, Canada. 

Atlantic Gulf Gas Company (Sub. United Gas 
Corporation) has an application before FPC 
for permission to lay 1731 miles of 2- to 30- 
inch line from Eastern Louisiana to George- 
town, S. C. 

T. R. Bryan Associates completed 10 miles of 
{-inch crude line in the vicinity of Opelousas. 
Latex Construction Company, Houston, con- 
tractor, 

The California Company 
of 6- and 8-inch crude 


miles 
Ruston 


completed 40 
line in the 
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Pressure Gun Bearing Lubrication 


Extra-Heavy— Corrosion Resistant 
Stainless Stem —————————— 


Gland Flange with Separate Gland 
Follower distributes pressure on 
packing— Corrosion Resistant! 


High Tensile Bolting for greater 
safety 


Safety Bonnet Gasket—exposed to 
smallest possible pressure area 


Full opening— Clearway 


Bore 
le 


EXTRA safety — heavy 
wall section at even 





lightest points! 
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Anti-Friction Thrust Bearing— OUT- 
SIDE Pressure Chamber 


O-Rings exclude dirt, keep Bear- 
ings Clean 


Hinged Gland Bolts—easy to use— 
+ won't get lost 


Deep Stuffing Box with Lubricator 
lantern— standard packing—longer 
life 


High Pressure Buttonhead Lubrica- 
tion increases packing life 


Perfect Shut-off— 
ground faces—Long life 
corrosion resistant heat 
treated 12-14 Chrome 
Stainless! 


Hard Faced Discs—less 
friction—easy operation 
—less wear 
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vicinity. Latex Construction Company, Hous- 
ton, contractor. 


Interstate Natural Gas Company completed 29 
miles of 16-, 20-, 22-inch gas line west of 
Raton Rouge. Latex Construction Company, 


Houston, contractor. 

Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company completed a 
12-mile, 8-inch crude line near La Rose, 
Lafourche Parish. Latex Construction 
pany, Houston, contractor. 

Mississippi River Fuel Corporation completed 
219 miles of 24-inch gas loops from Monroe 
field to St. Louis, Mo. R. B. Potashnick, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., contractor. 

Skelly Oil Company completed 8 miles of 3- 
and 8-inch gas gathering system in Logans 


Com- 


port field, De Soto Parish. Wood Engineer- 
ing & Construction Company, Arp, Texas, 
contractor. 

Trunkline Gas Supply Company has an 


amended application before FPC for permis- 
sion to build 740 miles of 26-inch main line 
from Longville to Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
line Company’s Tuscola, II1., station, and 810 


miles of lateral supply lines to Texas and 
La. Guif Coast gas fields. 

United Gas Pipe Line Company has FPC 
authority to construct a 105.6-mile, 20-inch 
gas loop on the Carthage-Sterlington line. 
Loop wili extend from De Soto Parish near 
the Texas-La. line to a point near Monroe. 
QO. C. Whitaker Company, Fort Worth, con- 
tractor, 


United Gas Pipe Line Company is planning a 
$0-mile, 16-inch gas line connecting New 
Orleans to the Mississippi River Delta fields. 

United Gas Pipe Line Company completed 12 
miles of 6-inch pipe from Church Point to 
Opelousas. Murray Construction Company, 
Shreveport, contractor. 

United Gas Pipe Line Company has applied for 
FPC authorization to build 224 miles of pipe 
line from southeastern Louisiana fields to 
western end of Atlantic Gulf Gas Company’s 
proposed La.-to-S. C. line. 

United Gas Pipe Line Company has FPC per- 
mission for construction of a 26-mile line to 


connect four shut-in gas fields in south- 
western La. with company’s system near 
Port Arthur, Texas. United will purchase 


shut-in production from Magnolia Petroleum 
Company. 


; _ Maine 

Portland Pipe Line Corporation has s: heduled 
for 1950 construction 165 miles of 18-inch 
crude line from South Portland to the U. S.- 
(anada border at North Troy, Vt. Oklahoma 
Contracting Corporation, Dallas. contractor 
for 85 miles on southern end: Associated Pipe 
Line Contractors, Inc., Houston, contractor 
for remaining 80 miles to the border. A 70- 
mile stretch from the border to Montreal 
will be built by the Montreal Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 


_ Maryland 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 


pany completed 14 miles of 26-inch natural 
gas line in the vicinity of Baltimore. Pipe 
Line Construction & Drilling Company, 


Camphill, Penn., contractor 


Michigan 

Dow Chemical Company completed 11 
8-inch gas line connecting 
Pentwater field. Somerville 
Company, Ada, contractor. 

Dow Chemical Company completed 56 miles 
of 8-inch gas line from Beaver Creek field, 
Crawford County, to Loomis. Somerville 
Construction Company, Ada, contractor. 

Haven Gas Cmpany completed 7 miles of 4-inch 
transmission and gathering lines between 
Newark field, Gratiot County, and the Con- 
sumers Power Company's 4-inch line. Welded 
Construction Company, Mount Pleasant, con- 
tractor. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company proposes 
construction of a 21-mile, 24-inch gas line 
from Austin storage field to Reed City stor- 
age field. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company completed 
6 miles of 22-inch gas line from Jenison to 
Grand Rapids. Somerville Construction Com- 
pany, Ada, contractor. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company completed 
22 miles of 12-inch natural gas line from Ann 
Arbor to Milford. Somerville Construction 
Company, Ada, contractor. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company also com- 
pleted 15 miles of 20-inch gas line between 
Goodwell field, Newaygo County, to Austin 
field, Mecosta County. Somerville Construc- 
tion Company, Ada, contractor. 

Michigan Gas Storage Company completed 75 
miles of 20-inch line running from Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company’s Chelsea termi- 
nal to Lainsburg, with 12- and 20-inch lat- 
erals running in to Lansing. This is part of 
a 150-mile, 20-inch line between Panhandle’s 
Chelsea terminal and Winterfield and Cran- 
berry Lake Storage fields. The middle por- 
tion, 51 miles, from Lainsburg to Mount 
Pleasant, is scheduled for 1950 construction, 


miles of 
Ludington to 
Construction 
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and the northern end for 1951. E. J. Mahoney 
Construction Company, Mount Pleasant, con- 
tractor. 
National Utilities Company of Michigan is con- 
structing 50 miles of 4- through 10-inch lat- 
Allegan, 


eral lines linking Grand Haven, 
South Haven, Benton Harbor, and Coldwater 
with the Mich.-Wis. 24-inch line. Mahoney 


Contracting Company, Mount Pleasant, con- 
tractor. 

Simrall Pipe Line Company completed 8 miles 
of 6-inch crude line from Rosebush field to 
Mount Pleasant. Somerville Construction 
Company, Ada, contractor. 

Simrall Pipe Line Corporation completed 10 
miels of 4-inch and 32 miles of 6-inch crude 
line between Pentwater field and Woodville. 
Somerville Construction Company, Ada, con- 


tractor, 


Mississippi 

Gulf Refining Company (Pipe Line Division) 
plans construction of a 200-mile, 16-inch 
crude line from the Heidelberg-Eucutta dis- 
trict of Jasper County to Mobile, Ala. Line 
would run via Baxterville field. 

Southern Natural Gas Company proposes to lay 
approximately 803 miles of natural gas line 


This would include 275 


from Gwinville field. 
miles of 18-inch from Gwinville to Marvyn, 
Ala., 221 miles of 16-inch from Marvyn to 


Aiken, S. C., with loops and connecting lines 
in Texas, La., Miss., Ga., and S. C, 
Southern Natural Gas Company has FPC ap- 
proval for the construction of 31.3 miles of 
10-inch loop on Montgomery, Ala., branch. 
6.8 miles of 6-inch loop on Meridian branch; 
7.4 miles of 4-inch extension of Ala. branch. 
South Mississippi Electric Power Association 
plans a 10-mile natural gas line between Bax- 
terville field and Hub field. 
United Gas Pipe Line Company 
20-inch line between 


completed 90 


miles of Mobile Junc- 


tion and Baxterville field, and 9.5 miles of 

gathering lines in the field. O. C. Whitaker 

Company, Fort Worth, Texas, contractor 
Missouri 


Missouri Utilities Company completed 6 miles 


of 6-inch gas line from Texas Eastern line 
near Illmo to Cape Girardeau. Mid-States 
Construction Company, Mount Vernon, con- 
tractor. 


completed 64 


Stanolind Pipe Line Company 
Company's 


miles of 12-inch crude loops on 
LaPlate-Wood River line. Sheehan Pipe Line 
Company, Tulsa, contractor. 


Montana 

Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company completed 
a 67-mile, 12-inch crude line from Elk Basin 
field, Carbon County, to Billings and Laurel 
Edmonds Construction Company, Cody, Wyo., 
contractor. 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Company completed 
a 21-mile gas line from Utopia field, Liberty 
County, to Company's Telstad Station, Toole 
County. 

The Montana Power Company plans construc- 
tion of an 83-mile, 12-inch gas line from 
Butte to Bozeman. 


Nebraska 
Nebraska City Utilities completed 23.5 miles of 
{-inch gas line from Otoe to Nebraska City. 
D. J. Hines, Hays, Kansas, contractor. 
Ohio Oil Company plans a 20-mile line from 
Gurley field, Cheyenne County, to Stanolind’s 
Wvyo.-Mo. line. 


New Jersey 

County Gas Company has FPC authorization 
to build 11.4 miles of 6-inch natural gas line 
from Texas Eastern Transmission system 
near Perth Amboy to company’s system near 
Keyport. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Company has 
permission from FPC for the construction 
of a 39.4-mile, 10-inch gas line from Texas 
Eastern Transmission system at Bound Brook 
to company's gas manufacturing plant at 
Long Branch. 

South Jersey Gas Company has applied to FPC 
for authorization to construct a 77-mile gas 
line from ‘Transcontinental’s lateral near 
Camden to Atlantic City, with laterals to 
Glassboro, Bridgeton, Vineland and Estel- 
ville areas. 


New Mexico 

El Paso Natural Gas Company has an applica- 
tion before F PC to construct 93.1 miles of gas 
line to supply gas to Alamogordo, White 
Sands Proving Ground, Holloman Air Base, 
N. M., and Willcox, Ariz. 

El Paso Natural Gas Company completed 18 
miles of 16-inch line from TXL field, Ector 
County, to Keystone field, Winkler County. 
Built by company crews. 

El Paso Natural Gas Company plans construc- 
tion of a 721-mile project including 451 miles 
of 26-inch main line from the San Juan 
Basin to connect with its 26-inch line to 


Needles, Calif.; 95.5 miles of feeder lines; 
and 174.4 miles of branch lines serving Win- 
slow, Flagstaff, Williams, Seligman, Prescott 
and Kingman. 

El Paso Natural Gas Company is constructing 


247 miles of 26- and 30-inch loops on its 
Eunice to Blythe, Ariz., line; 102 miles of 


26-inch and 17 miles of 30-inch between Gila 
station and Needles, Calif.; 95 miles of 24- 
inch feeder line from company’s Keystone 
station to Benedum field, Upton County, 
Texas have been completed. 

Magnolia Pipe Line Company completed 13 
miles of 8-inch crude line from Cross Roads 
field and Betenbaugh area, Lea County, to 
Stanolind’s Cap Rock-Slaughter 8-inch line. 
Cc. L. Rogers Construction Company, Ine., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, contractor. 

Shell Pipe Line Corporation completed 41 miles 
of 14-inch crude line from Hobbs to the Basin 
Pipe Line system at Jal. Latex Construction 
Company, Houston, contractor. 

Stanolind Pipe Line Company completed 7.9 
miles of 4-inch and 1.8 miles of 6-inch crude 
gathering line from Knowles field, Lea Coun- 
tv, to Jones Ranch station, Gaines County, 
Texas. C. L. Rogers Construction Company, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, contractor. 

The Texas Pipe Line Company, Shell Pipe Line 
Corporation, Empire Pipe Line Company, Sin- 
clair Pipe Line Company (Basin Pipe Line 
System) compieted a 515-mile crude carrier 








from Jal to Cushing, Okla., consisting of 89 
miles of 20-inch pipe from Jal to Midland, 
Texas—Morrison Brothers Construction Com- 
pany, Odessa, Texas, contractor; 253 miles 
of 22-inch from Midland to Wichita Falls. 
Texas—Latex Construction Company, Hous- 
ton, contractor; 173 miles of 24-inch from 
Wichita Falls to Cushing—Smith Contract- 
ing Company, Fort Worth, contractor 


United States Atomic Energy Commission com- 
pleted 95 miles of 12-inch gas line from a line 
85 miles south of Bloomfield to Los Alamos 
Morrison Construction Company, Ine., Aus 
tin, Texas, contractor for 43 miles from Cuba 
to Los Alamos; Haddock Engineers & Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., Santa Fe, contractor for western 
portion, 


New York 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company has FPC author- 
ization to construct 12 miles of 10-inch 
line in Brooklyn to distribute gas from Trans- 
continental’s Texas-to-N. Y. project. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation is 
authorized by FPC to build a 40-mile pipe 
line from Home Gas Company’s line at Tux- 
edo to company’s gas plant at Poughkeepsie. 
Line will carry gas for distribution in 
Duchess, Orange, and Ulster counties. 

Central New York Power Corporation and New 
York Power and Light Corporation have filed 
a joint application with FPC for construc- 
tion of a 16-mile gas line from New York 
State Natural Corporation's system on 
Otisco-Onondago town line to Central's exist- 


gas 


Gas 


ing system near Syracuse 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, 

Ine., has permission from FPC to build 25 

miles of 16- to 30-inch natural gas line to 


distribute gas in New York City from Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Company’s system 

Home Gas Company has FPC permission to 
build 24 miles of 12-inch, 28 miles of 10-inch, 
18 miles of 8-inch gas line in Orange, Sulli- 
van and Rockland counties. 

Iroquois Gas Corporation completed 8 miles of 
22-inch line between Hamburg and Langford. 
H. L. Gentry Construction Company, Jack- 
son, Mich., contractor. 


Ohio 


The Buckeye Pipe Line Company completed an 


82-mile, 22-inch crude line paralleling its 
existing line from Lima to Toledo. Anderson 
Brothers Corporation, Houston, contractor 


Daytown Power and Light Company completed 
14 miles of 12-, 16- and 18-inch gas line in 
the vicinity of Dayton. Poston Construction 
Corporation, Barberton, contractor. 

The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
completed a 5-mile, 6-inch gas line from 
Steubenville to Wintersfield. 

Natural Gas Company of West Virginia com- 
pleted a 5-mile, 8-inch gas line from Brinker: 
station to vicinity of Salem. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company completed 106.6 
miles of 16-inch gas line from Texas Eastern 
Transmission’s system to Crawford station, 
Sugar Grove. Mahoney Contracting Company, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., contractor. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company completed 27 miles 
of 20-inch from near Columbus to TETCO’'s 
“Big Inch Lines’ near Carroll. Mahoney 
Contracting Company, Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
contractor. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company has FPC author- 
ization for the construction of 59.8 miles of 
3- to 12-inch line in connection with storage 
projects in Medina, Lorain, Richland and 
Hocking counties. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company is authorized to 
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build 85.5 miles of 20-inch replacement line 
in central Ohio. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company completed 40 
miles of 20-inch from the Reed-Scipio Town 
ship line near Attica to the junction of T-50 
and D-100 lines near Lime City. Mahoney 
Contracting Company, Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
contractor. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company completed 11 
miles of 18-inch from Pavonia station to 
Weaver station in Richland County. H. L 
Gentry Construction Company, Jackson, 
OMich., contractor. 

Ohio Oil Company completed 6 miles of 6- and 
77-inch crude line between East Sparta and 
Canton Sheehan Pipe Line Construction 
Company, Tulsa, contractor. 

Standard Oil Company (Ohio) completed a 38- 
mile, 8-inch products line parallel to exist- 
ing 6-inch line from Toledo to Fostoria. The 
Britton Construction Company, Hamilton 
contractor 


Oklahoma 

Cities Service Gas Company is building 23 
miles of 10- and 12-inch gas line in the vicin 
ity of West Edmond held. Gragg Constru 
tion Company, Britton, contractor 

Consolidated Gas Utilities Corporation com- 
pleted a 14-mile, 12-inch line from Elk City 
field, Beckham County, to the company’s 
Carpenter station 

Great Lakes Pipe Line Company has scheduled 
an 1141-mile products system consisting o 
741 miles of 12-inch from Tulsa to Minneap 
olis and Saint Paul, Minn.; 255 miles of 12 
inch from Kansas City to Sioux Falls. S. I 
45 miles of 8-inch from Cushing to Tulsa 
19 miles, including Mississippi River crossing, 
has been completed between Minneapolis and 
Saint Paul by Williams Bros. Corporation 
Tulsa. 261 miles from Des Moines to Min 
neapolis is now being laid by Sheehan Pips 


Line Construction Company, Tulsa, A. ¢ 
Holder Construction Company, Tulsa, O. R 
Burden Construction Company, Tulsa: 54 
miles from Ponca City to Barnsdall is under 


way by A. C. Holder Construction Company; 
236 miles from Tulsa to Kaw River, near 
Kansas City, Mo., by Pacific Pipe Line & 
Engineers, Ltd., Los Angeles. 

Harrington and Marsh completed 12 miles of 
gas gathering lines in Texas County. Knupp 
Construction Company, contractor 

Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company completed 17 
miles of 12-inch crude line from a point 7 
miles south of Maysville station to Tussy sta 
tion; and 5 miles of 8-inch from 12-inch line 
at Foster to Elmore City. O. C. Whitaker 
Company, Fort Worth, contractor. 

Magnolia Petroleum Company completed 22 
miles of 2- through 24-inch crude gathering 
system in the Dunean vicinity. C. P. Carter 
Construction Company, Duncan, contractor 

Mid-Continent Pipe Line Company completed 
10 miles of 10-inch crude line from Mounds 
to Sapulpa, and 9 miles of 8-inch from Sa 
pulpa to Tulsa. C. P. Carter Construction 
Company, Duncan, contractor. 

Northern Oklahoma Gas Company completed 
13 milesof 16-inch gas line from Three Sands 
field to Ponca City. Goldenstern & Stolper, 
Ponca City, contractor. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Company completed 10 
miles of 10-inch in the vicinity of Wetumka, 
and 8 miles of 10-inch in West Edmond field 
Western States Construction Company, Ine., 
Oklahoma City, contractor. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Company completed 6: 
miles of 16-inch and 67 miles of 12-inch from 
near Wewoka to Velma pool in Stephens 
County. Trojan Construction Company, Okla 
homa City, contractor. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Company is construct- 
ing a 22-mile, 10-inch line from Stillwater 
to Guthrie. Trojan Construction Company, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, contractor. 

Phillips Petroleum Company completed a 25 
mile gas gathering system near Edmond 
Vaughn & Taylor Construction Company, 
Inc., Wichita Falls, Texas, contractor. 

Phillips Petroleum Company completed 90 miles 
of 8- to 24-inch gas gathering system from 
Texhoma (Hansford plant). Vaughn & Tay- 
lor Construction Company, Inc., Wichita 
Falls, contractor. 

Plains Natural Gas Company plans to build 78 
miles of 4- to 24-inch gas gathering system 
in Hugoton field, Oklahoma Panhandle 
Arey-Phillips Construction Company, Dumas, 
Texas, contractor. This is the first project 
of a scheduled 282-mile gathering system 
Contracts to be let as work progresses 

Shell Piipe Line Corporation and The Texas 
Pipe Line Company (Ozark Pipe Line Sys- 
tem) completed 447 miles of 22-inch crude 
line from Cushing to Wood River, Ill. 79 miles 
from Cushing to Chelsea laid by Midwestern 
Constructors, Inc., Tulsa; 158 miles from 
Verdigris River to Roxdale station, Mo., by 
Smith Contracting Corporation, Fort Worth; 
210 miles from Roxdale station to Wood 
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River by Anderson Brothers Corporation, 
Houston, 

Shell Pipe Line Corporation completed a 160- 
mile, 10-inch crude line from Elk City field, 
Beckham County, to the Ozark Pipe Line 
System at Cushing. Pipe came from a 190- 
mile, 10-inch take up from Cushing to Em- 
mitt, Mo., which was replaced by Basin- 
Ozark System. Trojan Construction Company, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, contractor. 

Sohio Petroleum Company completed 10 miles 
of 4- to 8-inch crude gathering system in 
West Edmond field. Western State Construc- 
tion Company, Inec., Oklahoma City, con- 
tractor. 

sunray Oil Corporation completed a 6-mile, 4- 
inch crude line from Palacine field, Stephens 
County, to Velma station. 

Warren Petroleum Company completed 29 miles 
of 2- to 26-inch crude gathering line near 
Maysville. Holland Construction Company, 
Tulsa, contractor. 

Westock Gas Company completed a 14-mile, 
12-inch gas line in the vicinity of Edmond. 
B. H. Walker Construction Company, Okla- 
homa City, contractor, 





Pennsylvania 

Eastern Natural Gas Corporation has applied 
to FPC for permission to build a 292-mile, 
24-inch transmission line from Phoenixville 
to Boston, Mass., with 200 miles of sales 
laterals along the route. The newly-formed 
company proposes to sell gas wholesale to 
public utilities or municipalities along the 
way. 

Erie Gas Service Company, Inc., has applica- 
tion before F PC for construction of a 72-mile 
gas line from TGT’s proposed Kentucky- 
suffalo line near Meadville to Wickliffe. 
Line will supply gas to utilities serving towns 
east of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Grand River Gas Transmission Company has 
applied to FPC for permission to construct 
a 42-mile line from TGT’s proposed line at 
Meadville to Austinburg, Ohio; a 22-mile 
line from Austinburg to Fairport, Ohio; and 
a 10-mile line from Austinburg to Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

Gulf Oil Corporation completed 17 miles of 10 
12- and 24-inch somastic-coated oil line 
from the Delaware River and International 
Airport, Philadelphia, to the 84th Street tank 
farm. John Meehan & Son, Philadelphia, con- 
tractor. 

Harrisburg Gas Company has applied to FPC 
for permission to lay 16 miles of 8-inch line 
from Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany’s line to Maytown to Harrisburg. 

Lake Shore Pipe Line Company has applied to 
FPC for permission to construct a 45-mile 
gas line from TGT's proposed Kentucky- 
Buffalo line near Meadville to Ashatbula, 
Ohio. Erie Gas Service Company, Ine., has 
a similar application before FPC. 

The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
completed 10.5-mile, 12-inch gas line from 
the existing line near Canonsburg to the 
Pittsburgh area. 

New York Natural Gas Corporation completed 
31.6 miles of 16-inch line from Rasselas to 
State Line station. Williams Brothers Cor- 
poration, Tulsa, contractor. 

New York State Natural Gas Corporation com- 
pleted 44.2 miles of 16-inch loop from Smeth- 
port, McKean County, to New York State 
Line station at Genesee. Williams-Austin 
Company, Pittsburgh, contractor. 

Penn-York Natural Gas Corporation has ap- 
plication before F PC for permission to con- 
struct 65 miles of 10- and 14-inch from York 
to Lewiston, N. Y., for exporting gas to 
Canada. 

The Peoples Natural Gas Company completed 
38.5 miles of 14-inch pipe from Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corporation’s line north- 
east of Rockwood to company’s 14-inch line 
northeast of Johnstown. Williams-Austin 
Company, Pittsburgh, contractor. 

Sinclair Refining Company completed 26 miles 
of 8-inch products line from Marcus Hook 
to Philadelphia. John Meehan & Son, Phila- 
delphia, and Ralph Hopple Construction 
Company, Canton, Ohio, contractors, 

sSocony-Vacuum Oil Company, Ine., completed 
a 22-mile, 6-inch products line known as 
Reading Spur extending from Malvern-to- 
Binghamton line. Midwestern Constructors, 
Inc., Tulsa, contractor. 

United Natural Gas Company completed 13.5 
miles of 12-inch from Pugh station to Siege 
Northeastern Construction Company, Harris- 
burg, contractor. 





Tennessee 
Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Company 
completed 80 miles of 10-inch from Selmer 
to Tuscumbia, Ala. Lehman-Hoge & Scott, 
Harlingen, Texas, contractor. Company plans 
to construct a 35.5-mile, 8-inch extension of 
this line from Muscle Shoals, Ala., to De- 
catur, Ala.; 26 miles of 6-inch extension from 
Decatur to Tluntsville; 2.7 miles of 10-inch 
and 3.8 miles of 8-inch laterals to Tennessee 








Valley Authority; 10.6 miles of 4-inch and 
23.1 miles of 3-inch laterals to serve city-gate 
customers. 

East Tennessee Natural Gas Company has 
scheduled for 1950 construction 186 miles 
of 16-inch from TGT’s line at Lobelville to 
Chattanooga, and 112 miles of 12-inch from 
Chattanooga to Knoxville. 150 miles of 3- 
to 18-inch laterals will bring gas to many 
towns between Lobelville and Chattanooga. 
N, A. Saigh Company, San Antonio, con- 
tractor. 

East Tennessee Natural Gas Company is plan- 
ning construction of 150 miles of 16-inch 
from Knoxville to Bristol. 

East Tennessee Natural Gas Company com- 
pleted 172 miles of 22-inch from TGT’s line 
at Portland to Oak Ridge Atomic Energy 
plant. Oman Construction Company, Nash- 
ville, R. H. Fulton & Company, Lubbock, 
Texas, Brodie Construction Company, Ama 
rillo, Texas, contractors. 

East Tennessee Natural Gas Company is build- 
ing an 18-mile line between company’s Port- 
land Oak Ridge line near Oak Ridge and its 
proposed Chattanooga-Knoxville line near 
Knoxville. This will speed up service to Knox- 
ville area, since the Chattanooga-Knoxville 
line will not be ready until the fall of 1950 


East Texas 

Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Company is complet- 
ing a 162.8-mile, 20-inch project from Was- 
kom field, Harrison County, to Perla, Ark., 
including submarine crossings of Little 
Missouri, Ouachita, and Red Rivers. Ander- 
son Brothers Corporation, Houston, is at 
work on a 72-mile section between Waskom 
field and Magnolia, Ark.; Latex Construc¢ 
tion, Houston, completed the remaining 90.8 
miles between Magnolia and Perla, 

Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Company completed 
12 miles of 3- to 8-inch gathering system in 
Waskom field. Wood Engineering & Con 
struction Company, Arp, contractor. 

Cc. L. Brown completed a 35-mile, 4-inch line 
from Fairfield field, Freestone County, to 
Mexia field, Limestone County. 

Coastal Pipe Line Company is considering a 
1000-mile gas line from Texas to Virginia 

Mid-Valley Pipeline Company has begun work 
on its 1000-mile crude line from Longview to 
Lima, Ohio. Contracts have been let as fol- 
lows: Haynesville, La., to Mayersville, Miss., 
120 miles 20-inch, Latex Construction Com- 
pany, Houston; Mayersville to Oakland, Miss, 
111 miles 22-inch, Associated Pipe Line Con- 
tractors, Inc., Houston; Oakland to Hender- 
son, Tenn., 111 miles of 22-inch, Eastern 
Construction Company, Dallas; Henderson 
to Clarksville, Tenn., 111 miles of 22-inch, 
Eastern Construction Company, Dallas; 
Clarksville to Elizabethtown, Ky., 111 miles 
of 22-inch, Britton Construction Company, 
Fort Worth; Elizabethtown to Hebron, Ky., 
111 miles of 22-inch, H. L. Gentry Construc- 
tion Company, Jackson, Mich.; Hebron to 
Eaton, Ohio, 60 miles of 20-inch, Britton 
Construction Company, Fort Worth; Eaton 
to Lima, Ohio, 60 miles of 20-inch, Mahoney 
Construction Company, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich.; Magnolia, Ark., to Haynesville, 21 
miles of 8-inch, Latex Construction Com- 
pany, Houston; Delhi, La., to Mayersville, 
{1 miles of 12-inch, Latex Construction Com- 
pany, Houston. The Mississippi River cross- 
ing at Mayersville, two 20-inch lines, has 
been completed by Latex Construction Com- 
pany, Houston; the rest of the project is 
scheduled for early 1951 completion. 

Texas Gas Transmission Corporation has com- 
pleted most of its 828-mile project from 
Carthage field to Middletown, Ohio. 103 miles 
of 20-inch from Carthage field to Lisbon 
field, La., is still under construction by 
N. A. Saigh Company, San Antonio, and sub- 
contractors Oklahoma Contracting Company, 
Inc., Dallas, and Fowler Brothers, Cotton 
Valley, La. 693 miles of 26-inch from Lisbon 
field to Middleton has been completed and 
was contracted as follows: Lisbon to Green- 
ville, Miss., 101 miles, Latex Construction 
Company, Houston; Greenville to Lula, Miss., 
86 miles, O. C. Whitaker Company, Dallas; 
Lula to Memphis, Tenn., 63 miles, completed 
in 1948 by N. A. Saigh Company, San An- 
tonio, and J. R. Horrigan Construction Com- 
pany, Houston; Memphis to Fulton, Ky., 11° 
miles, J. R. Horrigan Construction Company; 
Fulton to Slaughters, Ky., 103 miles, Okla- 
homa Contracting Company, Ine.; Slaugh- 
ters to Brandenburg, Ky., 85 miles, Williams 
Bros. Corporation, Tulsa; Brandenburg to 
Madison, Ind., 65 miles, Williams Bros, Cor- 
poration; Madison to Middletown, Ohio, 5! 
miles, Midwestern Constructors, Inc., Tulsa 
Omaha Dredge & Dock Company, Omaha 
Neb., did the river crossing construction 
Work has not yet begun on a 32-mile, 12- 
inch lateral from Madisonville, Ky., to 
Evansville, Ind. 

North Texas 


Continental Pipe Line Company completed 25 
miles of 6-inch crude replacement line from 
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DEPENDABILITY — EASE OF OPERATION and ECONOMY 


CLEVELANDS on the trenching jobs—main lines, distribution lines, service 
lines, gathering lines, stripping pipe—can be depended on to deliver maximum 
profitable performance. The proof is in the records. CLEVELANDS have the 
stamina, power and strength to dig in and lick the toughest going over the 
most rugged terrain and through the meanest soils. They have the exceptional 
maneuverability to assure ease of operation in the tightest places and a 
wide range of transmission-controlled speed combinations giving under all 
conditions the best and fastest speed for the work at hand. Add to 
this low fuel consumption and minimum maintenance and you'll know why 
oil field owners depend on and swear by their CLEVELANDS. 
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Little Wichita River station, Archer County, 
to company’s refinery in Wichita County. 
Humble Pipe Line Company completed 5.2 miles 
of 8-inch crude line in Shackelford and Calla- 
han Counties. Royce L. Boyd Company, Inc., 

Cisco, contractor. 

The Texas Pipe Line Company completed 131 
miles of 12-inch crude line from Chico field, 
Wise County, to Corsicana, Navarro County. 
Smith Contracting Corporation, Fort Worth, 
contractor. 

The Texas Pipe Line Company completed a 
36-mile, 8-inch crude line from Upham Sta- 
tion, Jack County, to Chico Station, Wise 
County, Latex Construction Company, Hous- 
ton, contractor. 


Southwest Texas 

Atlantic Pipe Line Company completed a 30 
mile, 10-inch crude line from Refugio to 
Aransas Pass. Subcontracted from Evans & 
James Construction Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., by Shanks & Eustace, Alice. 

Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., completed 40 miles 
of 16-inch, 16 miles of 14-inch, and 7 miles 
of 12-inch gas line from San Salvador, La 
Blanca, and South Weslaco fields to synthetic 
gasoline plant at Brownsville. H. B. Zachry 
Company, San Antonio, contractor. 

Humble Pipe Line Company completed 15 miles 
of 4-inch and 15 miles of 6-inch crude gather- 
ing lines in Rita and Sarita fields, Kenedy 
County. 

La Gloria Corporation completed 14 miles of 8- 
to 26-inch gas gathering system in La Gloria 
field. Jim Wells County. Altgelt Construc- 
tion Company, Corpus Christi, contractor. 

Lavaca Pipe Line Company completed 30 miles 
of 8- and 10-inch natural gas line in the 
vicinity of Port Lavaca, Calhoun County 
Brown & Root,Inc., Houston, contractor. 

Pan American Pipe Line Company completed 
a 5-mille, 4-inch extension to crude gather- 
ing system in Pettus field, Bee County. E. M 
Null, Houston, contractor. 

Southern Pipe Line Corporation completed 
18.1 miles of 6-, 7-, and 8-inch gas line be- 
tween Edroy field, San Patricio County, and 
Saxet field, Nueces County, Sheppard & 
Geiger, Corpus Christi, contractor. 





Tennessee Gas Transmission Company com- 
pleted 3 3 miles of looping on its Texas- 
West Virginia line. Loops were contracted 
as follows: Cranell to Victoria, 45.5 miles 
24-inch, H. C. Price Company, Bartlesville 
Okla.; Victoria to Inez, 16.6 miles 30-inch 
H. C. Price Company; between Louetta and 


Negreet, La., 81.8 miles 30-inch, Morrison 
Construction Company, Inc., Austin; Monroe, 
La., to Ark.-La,. line, 57 miles 30-inch, com- 
pany crews; Greenville, Miss., to Drew, Miss.. 
49.2 miles 30-inch, H. C. Price Company; 
Holly Springs, Miss., to Miss.-Tenn. 7 





o 


line, 37.8 


miles 30-inch, company crews; Miss.-Tenn 
line to Selmer, Tenn., 25.4 miles 30-inch, 
H. C. Price Company; Union City, Ky., to 


30-inch, Anderson 
Clay City to 
Anderson 


14.9 miles 
Houston; 
miles 26-inch, 


Clay City, Ky., 
Bros. Corporation, 
Hilda, Ky., 44.1 
Bros. Corporation. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission 
pleted 121 miles of 6- to 16- 
in Texas and La. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Company has 1(9 
miles of 30-inch loop line under construction, 


com 
line 


Company 
inch feeder 


contracted as follows: White Bluff, Tenn 
to Joelton, Tenn., 54.2 miles, and Joelton to 
Glasgow Ky., 36.1 miles, Morrison Construc- 


tion Company, Inc., Austin; Union City, Ky.. 
to Buckeye, Ky., 18.1 miles, Anderson Bros 
Corporation, Houston. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Company has FPC 
authorization for construction of the follow- 
ing projects: 395 miles of 26-inch extension 


from Load Ky., to Buffalo, N. Y.; 707 miles 
of 30-inch looping from South Texas to 
Eastern Ky.; 32 miles of 24-inch loop line 


in South Texas; 52 miles of 26-inch looping 
in Eastern Ky.; a 44-mile, 16-inch lateral in 
Pennsylvania; 263 miles of gathering lines 
in Texas and La. Contracts have not yet 
been let for these projects 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation 


has completed 550 miles of its 1840-mile 
line from the Rio Grande Valley to New 
York and Brooklyn. Fish Constructors, Inc.., 
Houston, has the master contract. The fol- 
lowing contractors have been responsible 
for the completed portion of the line (all 
30-inch): Eunice, La., to Mississippi River, 


67 miles, Morrison Construction Company, 
Austin; Mississippi River to Bassfield, Miss., 
112 miles, Morrison Construction Company; 


Bassfield to Tombigbee River, 112 miles, 
Wunderlich & Griffis Pipe Line Construc- 
tion Company, Tulsa; Demopolis, Ala., to 
Coosa River, Ala., 104 miles, Midwestern 
Constructors, Inc., Tulsa; Coosa River to 
Newnan, Ga., 103 miles, Midwestern Con- 
structors, Inc. (this spread not complete); 


Newnan to Danielsville, Ga., 107 miles, Wil- 
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liams Bros. Corporation, Tulsa. Contracts for 
line from Danielsville to New York (30-inch 
to Linden, N. J.) have been let as follows: 
Danielsville to Spartanburg, S. C., 85.6 miles, 
Williams Bros. Corporation; Spartanburg to 
Catawaba River, N. C., 103 miles, R. H. 
Fulton & Company, Lubbock; Catawaba 
River to Spray, N. C., 100 miles, R. H. Fulton 
& Company; Spray to James River, Va., 86 
miles, O. R. Smith Contracting Corporation, 
Fort Worth; James River to Potomac River, 
Va., 110 miles, O. R. Smith Contracting Cor- 
poration; Potomac River to Susquehanna 
River, Penn., 75 miles, Associated Pipe Line 
Contractors, Ine., Houston; Susquehanna 
River to Delaware River, Penn., 85 miles, 
Wunderlich & Griffis Pipe Line Construc- 
tion Company; Delaware River to near Lin- 


den, N. J., 41 miles, Wunderlich & Griffis 
Pipe Line Construction Company; Linden 
to Hudson River near Edgewater, N. J., 28 
miles 26-inch, Oklahoma Contracting Com- 
pany, Ine., Dallas, and J. R. Horrigan Con- 


struction Company, Houston. Contracts have 
not yet been let for the 521.2-mile portion 
from Mercedes, Rio Grande Valley, to Eunice. 
This will consist of 36.4 miles of 10-inch, 
«41.3 miles of 14-inch, 107.5 miles of 24-inch, 
64 miles of 26-inch, miles of 30-inch. 

United Gas Pipe Line Company is building 12 
miles of 16-inch discharge line from fields in 
De Witt and Goliad counties to company’s 
Refugio-San Antonio line, and 34 miles of 
gathering line in these fields. Brown & Root, 
Inc., Houston, contractor. 

United Gas Pipe Line Company is 
72-mile, 20-inch line from fields in 








building a 
Pettus- 


Burnell area to Converse; a 19-mile, 16-inch 
line in the San Antonio vicinity; and a 12- 
mile, 12-inch line in the Austin vicinity. 


Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, contractor. 


Texas Panhandle 


Kl Paso Natural Gas Company 
251-mile, 24-inch line from Dumas to Eunice, 
N. M. 

Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Company com- 
pleted a 1181-mile natural gas line from 
Hansford County to Austin gas storage field, 
Mecosta County, Mich., and Green Bay, Wis. 
The line consists of 1170 miles of 24-inch, 11 
miles of 18-inch, with 310 miles of 2- to 
14-inch laterals. J. R. Horrigan Construction 
Company, Ince., Houston, and Oklahoma 
Contracting Company, Inc., Dallas, contrac 
tors. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company com 
pleted 102 miles of 24- and 26-inch gas loops 
between Liberal, Kansas, and Emporia, Kan- 
sas, on Texas- Mich. line, R. H. Fulton & 
Company, Lubbock, contractor; 30 miles of 
26-inch looping in Miss. and Ohio, Anderson 
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completed a 


Bros. Corporation, Houston, contractor; 23 
miles of 26-inch gas looping in Mo., C. § 
Foreman Company, Kansas City, Mo., con- 
tractor. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company com- 


pleted 23 miles of 4- through 12-inch gather- 
ing line in Texas, Okla. and Kansas, Wilson 
Construction Company, Tulsa, contractor; 
93 miles of 4- through 10-inch gathering line 


in Hugoton field, Reese Bros. Construction 
Company, Hugoton, Kansas, contractor. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company is 


miles of 26-inch 
Texas-Mich. line. 


authorized to construct 355 
“C” facility loops on its 

Phillips Petroleum Company completed 25 
miles of 8-inch, 10 miles of 10-inch, 12 miles 
of 14-inch, 9 miles of 16-inch, 70 miles of 


24-inch, and 177 miles of 3- to %4-inch gas 
gathering lines in Sherman and Hansford 
counties. Vaughn and Taylor Construction 


Company, Ine., Wichita Falls, contractor. 

Phillips Petroleum Company is building 18 
miles of 8-inch products loop between Ottawa 
and Olathe, Kansas, on its Texas Panhandle- 
Ill. line. Vaughn & Taylor Construction Com 
pany, Inec., Wichita Falls, contractor 


Upper Texas Coast 
Alamo Refining Company completed 24 miles 
of 8-inch products line from Sweeny to Free- 
port. Latex Construction Company, Houston, 
contractor. 


American Republics Corporation completed 22 
miles of 6-inch crude oil and gas line in the 
vicinity of Silsbee. Latex Construction Com- 
pany, Houston, contractor. 

Atlantic Refining Company completed 8.7 miles 
of 12-, 16-, and 18-inch crude line at com- 


pany’s Port Arthur terminal. Acme Construc- 
tion Company, Kilgore, contractor. 

Dow Chemical Company completed a 15-mile, 
{-inch natural gas line in the vicinity of 
Bay City. Latex Construction Company, 
Houston, contractor. 

Houston Pipe Line Company is building a 14- 
mile, 12-inch gas line from Crosby to Bay- 
town. L. E. Farley, Inc., Houston, contractor. 

Humble Pipe Line Company completed 5 miles 
of 5-inch and 7.4 miles of 6-inch crude line 
from Double Bayou field to Anahuac field, 
Chambers County, 


Midland Gasoline Company completed 30 miles 
of 2- through 20-inch gas gathering system 
in Conroe field. Gulf Welding Company,.Con- 
roe, contractor. 

Piedmont Natural Gas Corporation has applied 
to FPC for permission to build a 1290-mile, 
20-inch line from the Gulf Coast to south- 
eastern Va. with a branch to Richmond and 
one to Norfolk. 

Shell Pipe Line Corporation completed 21 miles 
of 3- and 4-inch gas gathering system in 
Sheridan field, Colorado County. C. W. Stern- 
berg, Houston, contractor. 


Stanolind Oil & Gas Company completed 156 


miles of 6-inch gas line from Chocolate 
Bayou and Rowan fields, Brazoria County, 
to company’s gasoline plant at Hastings. 


W. OL. Golightly Construction Company, 
Houston, contractor. 

Sun Pipe Line Company completed 43 miles of 
8- and 10-inch crude line between Seabreeze 
station, near Beaumont, and Port Neches 
terminal. Sheppard-Geiger Construction 
Company, Corpus Christi, contractor. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation is 
constructing a 175-mile, 26-inch loop line 
trom Lebanon, Ohio, to Beallsville, Ohio 


Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, sublet contract 


to Associated Pipe Line Contractors, Incec., 
Houston, which has completed all but 30 
miles of a 120-mile line from Lebanon to 


Lancaster, and to Williams Bros. Corpora- 
tion, Tulsa, which has completed remainder, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation com- 
pleted 36 miles of 20-inch loop between 
Castor, La., and Lisbon field, La., on its 
Texas-N. J. line. Associated Pipe Line Con- 
tractors, Inc., Houston, contractor, 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation is 
authorized to build 100 miles of 16-inch 
transmission line from Provident City field 
to company’s Baytown terminal, and 33.5 
miles of 20-inch loop in the vicinity of 
Beaumont, 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
an application before FPC for permission to 
construct 255 miles of 30-inch loop between 


has 








Lebanon, Ohio, and Connellsville, Penn., on 
its Texas-N. J. line; 255 miles of 26-inch 
transmission from Lambertville, N. J., to 


292 miles of laterals from this 


Boston, Mass. ; 
to points in Conn., R. TI. 


transmission line 
Mass., and N. H. 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation has 
FPC authorization to construct 75 miles ot 
feeder lines to Texas and Louisiana gas fields 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation ap- 
plied to FPC for permission to construct 
its Texas-to-New 


1420 miles of loops en 
Jersey main line. 

Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipe Line Com- 
pany has an application before FPC for the 


construction of 1254 miles of 30- and 26-inch 

line from southwest of Houston to Joliet, Ill 

It also plans to build a 58-mile, 20-inch line 

from Joliet to Volo, Ill, and a 20-mile, 26- 

inch lateral from the proposed Houston- 

Joliet line to Piedmont Natural Gas Corpora- 

tion’s proposed Texas-Va. line near Green- 
ville, Miss. 

Texas Pipe Line Company completed 10.8 miles 
of 10-inch and 2.5 miles of 8-inch crude line 
from company’s Withers station, Wharton 
County, to Pickett Ridge field, Wharton 
County. Associated Pipe Line Contractors 
Inc., Houston, contractog. 

The Texas Pipe Line Company completed 13.5 
miles of 6-inch crude line from Blessing 
Junction, Matagorda County, to Markham 
station. Sheppard-Geiger Construction Com- 
pany, Corpus Christi, contractor. 

The Texas Pipe Line Company completed 16.2 
miles of 6-ineh crude line from Chocolate 
Bayou field to Manvel, Latex Construction 
Company, Houston, contractor. 


West Texas 


Arizona Pipe Line Company plans a 620-mile, 
8-inch crude line from the Permian Basin to 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Atlantic Pipe Line Company 
miles of 10-inch crude line 
field terminal, Crane County, to tie into its 
Refugio-Harbor Island system at Refugio. 
Evans & James Construction Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., contractor. 

Atlantic Pipe Line Company completed a 6- 
mile, 4-inch crude discharge line in Bronte 
field, Coke County. 

Cabot Carbon Company completed 26 miles of 
10-inch gas line in the vicinity of Odessa. 
McVean & Roberts Pipe Line Construction 
Company, Odessa, contractor. 

El Paso Pipe Line Company completed a 116- 
mile gas line from Plymouth and Slick- 
Urchel discovery, Upton County, to Jal, N. M. 

Gulf Oil Corporation (Gulf Production Division) 
completed 50 miles of 3- to 30-inch gas 
gathering system between Waddell gasoline 
plant, Crane County, to Odessa. J. J. Willis 
Construction Company, Odessa, contractor. 

Humble Pipe Line Company is constructing a 
371-mile, 18-inch crude line from Kemper, 


completed 382 
from Block 31 
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Reagan County, to Satsuma, Harris County. 
Morrison Construction Company, Inc., Aus- 
tin, is at work on a 178-mile section from 
Kemper to Eckart; Anderson Bros. Corpora- 
tion, Houston, will begin the remaining 193 
miles in March, 1950. 

Humble Pipe Line Company completed 10 miles 
of 6-inch crude discharge line in Susan Peak 
field, Tom Green County. 

Humble Pipe Line Company plans construction 
of an 80-mile crude line from Bronte field, 
Coke County, to its West Texas trunk system 
near San Angelo. 

Magnolia Pipe Line Company completed a 25- 
mile, 8-inch crude line from Pegasus field, 
Midland-Upton County, to its trunk line 
near Midland. C. L. Rogers Construction 
Company, Inc., Wichita Falls, contractor. 

Magnolia Pipe Line Company completed 25.5 
miles of 8-inch crude line from Iatan station 
to point in Scurry County; 12 miles of 6-inch 
northeast to North Snyder field; and 30 miles 
of 3- and 4-inch lateral lines to leases. C. L. 
Rogers Construction Company, Inc., Wichita 
Falls, contractor. 

Onyx Oil & Refining Company completed 16 
miles of 4-inch crude line from Hardy field, 
Jones County, to its refinery north of Abilene. 

Pasotex Pipe Line Company completed 22 miles 
of 6-inch crude discharge lines from North 
Snyder field, Scurry County, to Colorado sta- 
tion on Basin Pipe Line System. 

Pasotex Pipe Line Company plans a 17-mile, 
6-inch crude line from Colorado station, to 
Coltex Refining Company’s Colorado City re- 
finery. This will be an extension to North 
Snyder field to Basin Pipe Line System line. 

Phillips Pipe Line Company completed 289 
miles of 12-inch crude line from Goldsmith 
field, Ector County, to refinery at Borger. 
Morrison Construction Company, Inc., Aus- 
tin, contractor. 

Republic Pipe Line Company completed 40 
miles of 4-inch crude line from Susan Peak 
field, Tom Green County, to Shell's line west 
of Eldorado. Sheppard-Geiger Construction 
Company, Corpus Christi, contractor. 

Shell Pipe Line Corporation plans a 40-mile, 
10-inch crude line from its terminal at Mc- 
Camey to Humble’s terminal at Kemper. 

Shell Pipe Line Corporation completed a 
mile crude line from Wasson to Jal, N. M. 
Smith Contracting Corporation, Fort Worth, 
built 33 miles of 12-inch from Wasson to 
Hobbs, N. M., and Latex Construction Com- 
pany, Houston, built 40 miles of 14-inch 
from Hobbs to Jal. 

Southern Union Gas Company completed a 10- 
mile, 4-inch gas line between Tippett field, 
Crockett County, and McCamey, Upton 
County. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Company completed 165 
miles of 2- to 30-inch gas gathering system 
in Levelland field, Hockley County. Deaton 
& Sons, Ine., Odessa, contractor. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Company completed a 19- 
mile, 6-inch product line from its plant in 
Fullerton field, Andrews County, to Eunice, 
N. M. Deaton & Sons, Inc., Odessa, con- 
tractor 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Company completed 63 
miles of 2- through 26-inch gas gathering 
system in Fullerton field, Andrews County. 
Deaton & Sons, Inc., Odessa, contractor. 

Stanolind Pipe Line Company completed 
miles of 6-inch products line between Slaugh- 
ter casinghead plant, Hockley County, and 
company’s Slaughter pump station, Hockley 
County. Crosley and Hardy, Levelland, con- 
tractor. 

Stanolind Pipe Line Company completed a 9- 
mile, 4-inch crude line from Jones Ranch 
field, Gaines-Yoakum County to Wasson field 
pump station, Yoakum County. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Company completed 25 
miles (23 miles coated) of 2- to 22-inch gas 
gathering system in Fullerton field. Deaton & 
Sons, Inc., Odessa, contractor. 

The Texas-New Mexico Pipe Line Company 
completed 26 miles of 8-inch crude line run- 
ning southwest from its Shafter Lake station 
in Andrews County. Wright Construction 
Company, Lovington, N. M., contractor. 

The Texas-New Mexico Pipe Line Company 
completed 40 miles of 10-inch crude trunk 
line from its new pump station in southwest 
Borden County to the Basin Pipe Line System 
at Colorado station, southeast Scurry County 
Carl H. Dunn, Fort Worth, contractor. Com- 
pany will build 29 miles of 6-inch extensions 
from its pump station to Sinclair, Vealmoore, 
and Good fields. 

The Texas-New Mexico Pipe Line Company 
completed 16 miles of 6-inch and 5.4 miles of 
14-inch crude line from southwest Borden 
County to northwest Howard County. Wright 
Construction Company, Lovington, N. M., 
contractor. 
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Utah 
Mountain Fuel Supply Company completed a 
}2-mile, 20-inch natural gas line from Coals- 
ille to Salt Lake City. Enoch Smith Sons, 
Salt Lake City, contractors, This line par- 
allels existing 16-inch line. 
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Salt Lake Pipe Line Company has completed 
all but 60 miles of its 320-mile, 8-inch prod- 
ucts line from Standard of California’s Salt 
Lake City refinery to Boise, Id. Smith Con- 
tracting Corporation, Fort Worth, completed 
169 miles from Salt Lake City to Burley, Id.; 
Oklahoma Contracting Company, Dallas, and 
Grafe-Callahan Construction Company, Los 
Angeles, contractors for remaining 151 miles, 
are shut down for the winter with 60 miles 
incomplete. 

Virginia 

Commonwealth Natural Gas Corporation has 
an amended application before FPC for con- 
struction of a 200-mile line from Virginia 
Gas Transmission Corporation’s 20-inch line 
in Greene County to the vicinity of Norfolk. 

Eastern Natural Gas Company has applied to 
FPC to build a 165-mile line from Standards- 
ville to Norfolk. 

Potomac Gas Company is planning an 18-mile, 
16-inch line from Dranesville to Arlington. 
Roanoke Pipe Line Company has applied for 
permission to build a 30-mile gas line from 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation’s line 

at Gala to Roanoke. 

Virginia Natural Gas Company has applied to 
FPC for permission to build 153 miles of 
transmission line from Transcontinental’s 30- 
inch line at Buckingham to Norfolk, and 
12.5 miles of laterals. 


West Virginia 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation and Virginia 
Gas Transmission Company completed 268 
miles of 26-inch gas line from Clendenin to 
Rockville, Md. Ray L. Smith & Son, El 
Dorado, Kan., completed 68 miles from Clen- 
denin to Cleveland, and H. C. Price Company, 
Bartlesville, Okla., built the remainder of 
the line. 
Hope Natural Gas Company completed a 12.2 
mile, 14-inch loop from Shirley, Tyler 
County, to Hastings, Wetzel County, and a 
33-mile, 16-inch loop from Hastings to 
Clarksburg, Harrison County. Pipe Line Con- 
struction and Drilling Company, Camp Hill, 
Pa., contractor. 
Inited Fuel Gas Company completed 12 miles 
of 10-inch from Charleston to Branchland 
and 5 miles of 12-inch near Branchland. 
Williams-Austin Company, Pittsburgh, con- 
tractor. 


HOTELS 


One Of The Nation’s 
Traditionally Fine Hotels. 





United Fuel Gas Company plans 12 miles of 10- 
and 12-inch from TGT’s transmission line to 
storage fields near Nitro and Clendenin. 


Wisconsin 
Michigan - Wisconsin Pipe Line Company is 
planning to build 197.5 miles of gas line. 
Main line will run from Milwaukee to Green 
Bay with laterals to Fond du Lac and She- 
boygan. G. G. Griffis Construction Company, 
Tulsa, contractor. 


Wyoming 

Continental Oil Company completed 18 miles 
of 3- to 8-inch main line and gathering sys- 
tem between Buck Creek field and Lance 
Creek field, Niobrara County. C. P. Bartley 
& Son, Lance Creek, contractor. 

Frontier Refining Company is planning a 300- 
mile products line from its refinery at Chey- 
enne to Omaha, Neb. Pacific Pipe Line 
Engineers, Ltd., San Francisco, is making 
engineering study of project. 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Company and Mon- 
tana-Wyoming Gas Pipe Line Company have 
FPC authorization to build a 340-mile, 12- 
inch line from Worland field, Washakie 
County, to Montana-Dakota’s Cabin Creek 
station, Fallon County. 

Plains Pipe Line Company completed 50 miles 
of 8-inch crude line from Mush Creek field, 
Weston County, to Rocky Mountain Pipe Line 
Company’s line at Lance Creek field. A. W. 
Hartwig, Inc., Billings, Mont., contractor. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., completed 
13.5 miles of 4-inch crude line from Goose- 
berry Field, Park County, to Ohio Pipe Line 
Company’s station in Hot Springs County. 
Pacific Pipe Line & Engineers, Ltd, San 
Francisco, contractor. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inec., completed 
7 miles of 4-inch crude line between South 
Cole Creek field and existing 4-inch line from 
Cole Creek field to company’s refinery at 
Casper. C. P. Bartley & Son, Lance Creek, 
contractor. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., is planning 
a 122-mile, 8-inch crude line from Big Horn 
Basin to Casper. 

Stanolind Pipe Line Company completed 14 
miles of 8-inch crude line from Sussex field, 
Johnson County, to company's Salt Creek 
station, Natrona County. 
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‘CATERPILLAR Motor GRADERS 


E..., “Cat” Diesel Motor 
Grader is ‘‘Caterpillar’’-built 
through and through—from 
front wheels to rear — from com. 
plete engine to final drive. All 
mechanical parts are designed and 
fitted together for matched per- 
formance, correct balance, proper 
weight distribution and long life. 
“Caterpillar” design, engineering 
and construction are all aimed at 
helping you get the utmost out of 
your motor grader investment, 
The records prove it . . . 99% of 
all ‘Caterpillar’? Motor Graders 
ever built are still on the job! 


Your “Caterpillar” dealer can 
give you plenty of additional facts 
and figures. Meantime, send the 
coupon today. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois 


This “Caterpillar” Diesel No. 12 Motor 
Grader is building an access road to @ 
drill site near Santa Maria, California 
The “Cat” No. 12 is a profitable tool for 
many other oilfield jobs, such as leveling 
drill sites and digging slush pits. High 
production and precision blading call for 
the balanced design and matched per 
formance of an all-“Caterpillar” Motor 
Grader. 





Standard "'Caterpillar’’ Diesel Motor Graders 
are priced as follows: No. 12, $10,920; No. 112, 
$9545; No. 212, $6435, all prices f.0.b. Peoris, 
Illinois, subject to change without notice. 














Instant, centralized control of lines 


any distance * 
any pressure * 


Motor am 
He any capacity _*- 
from aw - 

, COM. - - = 

e. All a aed 

d and -°- - With Nordstrom electric motor 
1 per- na’ or cylinder operated valves you can 
roper F - arrange control of your manifolds, 
g life. pipelines and other remotely located operations in- 
ering dependent of manual control. Standard cylinders are available for 
red at installations in which this type of control is preferable. For 
out of operating pressure ranges from 50 to 200 lb. gauge pressure, complete 
nent, with cylinder mounting bracket and all operative parts assembled. 
% of Nordstrom plug design gives positive closing and opening 
7 with only a quarter-turn—and the plug is permanently seated. 


You save man-hours and maintain instant control. 





NOW AUTOMATICALLY 


Nordstrom Valve Division—ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
400 North Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa., Offices in all principal cities 





Remore VALE CONTROL - most modern 
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LUBRICATED WITH 


Trade Mark 


Export — Rockwell Mfg. Co., International 
Division, Empire State Building, New York 1 











Clippers: 
get them there 
in hours! 


Pan American serves 
the major oil fields 
of the world 


Check the latest Pan American 
schedule—you’ll probably find that 
Clippers fly nearest to your overseas 
fields or refining centers ... give you 
the fastest and most frequent service. 


@ If key personnel is wanted quick- 
ly at the drilling or refining site 
. .. send them by Clipper. 


@ If a special type of packer, valve 
or other equipment is needed on 
location in a hurry—fly it by 
Clipper Cargo. You will mini- 
mize costly shutdowns. 


Pan American is the world’s most 
experienced airline... that means 
efficiency! Get complete details 
from your Clipper Cargo agent or 
the nearest Pan American office. 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Wort AIRWAYS 
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How ro_Improve Traction of Crane 


Pipe lines commonly 
encounter swampy and 
muddy terrain. In these 
areas, where side-boom 
tractors have plowed 
up a low water-soaked 
right-of-way, it is 
sometimes difficult for 
the heavier, slower- 
speed motorized cranes 
to operate. One pipe 
line contractor laying 
a main line in Mississippi aided the trac- 
tion of treads on cranes by the simple 
but effective device illustrated. 
sections of worn 
alternate 


By adding short 
three-fourths 


hinged sections on the tread, additional 


inch chain to 
footing was gained. In soft and soggy 
ground intermixed with roots and logs, 
these chain pieces give added traction to 
enable the crane to move faster through 
such spots along the right-of-way. 
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The chains have been added in such 
a manner that they can easily be re- 
moved when not required. Holes have 
been bored near the ends of each hinged 
tread section so that a short bolt in- 
serted through the end link of the chain 
pieces can be fastened to the tread. 
When not required, these chains can be 
unbolted and stored in the engine cab 


for future use. 


How to—Put Cover on Magnetos 


Magnetos on gas-engine-driven com- 
pressors operated in the open air with- 
out housing facilities can be protected 
from short-outs, due to rain and mois- 
ture, with an all steel sheet metal cover. 
Principal part of this cover consists of 
a strip of the metal long enough, that 
when shaped to cover the instruments, 
to reach from the outside of one mag- 
neto over both units to the ontside of 
the opposite one, allowing adequate 
length to prevent the cover from touch- 
ing either magneto at any point except 
at the base. 

Front of the cover is a semi-circular 
sheet welded to the cover to prevent 
water from filtering into the breaker 
boxes. Back of the cover has a similar 
piece of metal welded to the cover with 
the addition of a box-like extension 
which encloses the high tension wiring. 
Holes in the end of this extension are 
punched, or drilled, to a size so that 
flexible rubber grommets can be used 
similarly to the rubber caps frequently 
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used on automobile distributors to pre- 
vent water from being carried back along 
the wires to the distributors of the mag- 
netos. The cover can be removed readily 
for inspection by taking out the retain- 
ing capscrews which are used to fasten 
the cover to each side of the magneto 


assembly. 
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reco exons CAST THE BIG ONES | 


{iS 30” PIPE LINE CHEC casting meas- 
ures five feet long, five feet high and weighs 7000 lbs. 
It is typical of the large castings which TESCO reg- 
ularly produces for pipeline equipment manufacturers. 
Removing risers with acetylene torches, as shown here, 
is one of TESCO’s finishing operations. Grinding, sand- 
blasting and rigid final inspections will assure the equip- 


: 
| 


ment manufacturer of a strong, sound casting which will 
require minimum machining. Let the TESCO repre 
sentative show you how steel castings can help you pro- 
duce stronger, better appearing products at less cost. 
TESCO is the most experienced foundry on the Gulf 
Coast. TEXAS ELECTRIC STEEL CASTING COM- 
PANY, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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welding time and materials 
Write for folder. Order from your Supply 
House. Nozzle sizes from 


inclusive; header sizes to fit any pire 
made, 


STEEL FORGINGS 


P.O. Box 276-B 





HLEET-LINE 


FORGED STEEL WELDING 


PIPE SADDLES 


ASTM A234 





YOU SAVE 


Y%4" to 20" 


INCORPORATED 


Foot of Fannin 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
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How ro—Support Overhead Piping 


Where steam lines are carried over- 
head, a simple pipe support which allows 
the pipe to expand and contract may be 
fabricated from materials usually found 
around the plant yard. Four-inch risers 
are cemented into the ground after weld- 
ing on a short nipple and cross piece 
as shown. A short piece of scrap iron 
is welded to the top of the steam line 
where each of the risers is placed. A 
half-inch bolt is then run through the 
the nipple which been 
welded to the through the 
top of the strap iron. 

This arrangement permits easy appli- 
cation of insulation after the piping is 
in place the insulation 
from touching any stationary part which 
would cause skuffing of the pipe cover- 
ing. The strap iron pieces should be at 


bottom of has 


riser and 


and 


prevents 


least 12 inches long so that the pipe can 








expand and contract without placing a 


strain on the risers. 


now to—Mount Motor Controls 


To provide a rigid mounting for motor 
controls, and thus to protect them 
against possible damage when hoisting 
yard equipment, one company mounts 
the controls for the tank-farm suction 
pumps on a steel panel, carried on a 
pair of arms welded to a steel column. 

The arms are spaced to match the 
top and bottom of the steel panel, which 
in turn is bolted to the arms for removal 
for machining in case a change in con- 
trols is desired. 

Switches are mounted on the back of 
the steel panel, with the push-buttons 
set in openings which protect the but- 
tons against accidental contact. 

The supporting arms are sturdy enough 
to carry the entire weight of the con- 
trols and main junction box, and thus 
relieve the conduits of any strain. 





How to—Level Main Check Valve 


On lines the weight 
of valves and fittings is such that they 


they will make 


large diameter 


must be supported or 
it difficult to tighten flanges, and also 
to control the 
line varies in length under temperature 


direction of motion as 


changes. 


24-inch line, the main line 


mounted on a 


On 
check valve is 
plate which allows lateral motion. The 
main valve is flanged to the check, and 
a short section of main line beyond the 


one 
support 


companion flange allowed to extend over 


the next support, on which the line is 
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clamped so as to allow axial change of 
position. f 

To relieve the flange on the stub line 
ot the load of one end of the valve, and 
also to simplify alignment when _ the 





flange bolts are pulled up, a screw-type 


jack is set between an extension of the 
check valve concrete base and the valve 
body. The upper end of this support car- 
ies a saddle to fit the curve of the valve 
ody flange, while a flat base distributes 
he load on the concrete. A right-and- 
left screw member permits vertical ad- 
justment, and also provides leverage fot 
levelling the main valve. 


f 


\fter being adjusted, the threads « 
the jack are filled with paint to prevent 


rusting, 


HOW TO— 


Lift Heavy Cover 
From Line Strainer 


Where strainers are periodically 
cleaned in oil lines, a convenient ar- 
rangement for cleaning them may be ar- 
ranged as shown. A three-inch nipple is 
driven into the ground approximately 
six inches from the strainer cap. The 
beam for the hoist is made of 2%-inch 
pipe welded at right angles by means of 

welding ell. A diagonal piece of two- 
inch pipe is used for a brace. The lower 
end is inserted into the three-inch well 
and rests on a flange which is welded 
on the upright approximately six inches 
from the end. 

he other end of the frame carries an 
eye welded into the lower side of the 
beam for insertion of the chain hoist. 
The chain hoist hooks into a bar which 
is inserted into holes drilled across the 
reinforcing ribs of the cap. 

In operation, the pressure is bled 


from the line, the flange bolts removed, 
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and the cap lifted off by means of the 


hoist. The strainer element is then raised 


with the same chain hoist, then cleaned 
and replaced. 

At each pump station, a well is made 
strainer cages and 


beside each of the 


the same beam and hoist assembly is 


used on all the strainers. 


How to—Guard Portable Meters 


When portable meters are used t 
measure gas for gas-oil ratios and other 
testing purposes, the portable meter is 
usually set on the ground out in the 
where it is exposed to the ele- 
ments. A method for 
meter is shown. A stand is made from 


angle iron usually found around the yard 


open 
protecting the 


where derricks and tanks are stored. 
Four legs are cut from 4-by-4-inch angle 
iron and drilled for 
around the top and 

After bolted fast, 


laid on the inside of the top 


holes horizontal 


braces near the 
bottom. these are 
boards are 


angles and the portable meter set on 


the floor thus made. 
Top of a drum is cut out and a 18-x-18 


inch window cut in the front. This is 


set down over the top of the meter, thus 
effectively protecting it from the weather, 


yet affording full visibility and access 


LIFE INSURANCE 


for PIPE LINES.. 


dependable C0 
| permanel! Ol 
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the meter or 


at each station 


several 


with 


be transferred 


may be installed 
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1 Percent Short of 1948 Record 


* 

I: OR THE first time since 1942, world 
an in- 
‘rease over the previous year, total 
output dropped to 3,388,883,000 barrels 


crude production tailed to show 


as 


during 1949, just 1 percent short of 
equalling the all-time record of 3,425,- 
283,000 barrels established in 1948. The 











production of 9,284,610 barrels in 1949 
dropped 74,086 barrels daily below the 
9,358,696 barrel average maintained dur- 
ing 1948. The decrease for the year was 
relatively small due to rapid recovery 
during the latter part of the year from 
the early months 


the slump = during 


which, if continued, would have dropped 


At the close of 1948, crude production 
throughout the major producing regions 
of the climbing at 
never before achieved, and many factors 
pointed toward a continuation of such 
a trend. However, with sharp decreases 
in demand in some of the principal con- 


world was a rate 


suming centers, particularly in respect 
















































































total is still well above that produced 
in 1947 or any other previous year. vear’s total perhaps as much as 6 to 8 _ to heating oils, the industry found itself 
Expressed in daily average terms, percent below 1948. in a rather tight storage position and 
' 
' BARRELS 
' Yearly Daily 
i 3,600,000,000 9,864,000 
| {~ 
3,200,000,000 8,768,000 = wot vA 
World Crude 
f 
e s 
/ 2,800,000,000 7,672,000 = Oil Production — f 
ae { 
2,400,000,000 6,576,000 A 
spite ale 
2,000,000,000 5,480,000 Fa ize 
ae [ > + 
1,600,000,000 4,384,000 eee | 4 
WORLD TOTAL ia ie —— Va 
1,200,000,000 3,288,000 P | | | Pitien -t TA 
UNITED STATES _, a 
a 4 | =x . fe . a + 1 
800,000,000 2,192,000 ee ee ae ~stme* } ee —_ 
i aisle Alt ae ee , 
400,000,000 1,096,000 | _._ea"~~ | | — | | | | 
 — Le OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 
0 0 ‘ar | | | | B33) | 
1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 | 1938 1940 1942 1944 | 1946 1948 
1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 194] 1943 1945 1947 1949 
(All Figures in Barrels) 
WORLD UNITED STATES OUTSIDE U.S.A. WORLD UNITED STATES OUTSIDE U.S.A. 
Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily 
YEAR Total Average Total Average Total Average YEAR Total Average Total Average Tetal Average 
1918... 503,515,000 | 1,378,000 | 355,928,000} 975,000 147,587,000 | 403,000 1934. . .| 1,522,281,000 | 4,170,000 | 908,065,000 | 2,488,000 614,216,000 | 1,682,000 
1919....| 555,875,000 | 1,523,000 | 378,367,000 | 1,037,000 177,508,000 | 486,000 1935. . .| 1,654,488,000 | 4,532,000 | 996,596,000 | 2,730,000 657,892,000 | 1,802,000 
1920....| 688,884,000 | 1,887,000 | 442,929,000 | 1,213,000 | 245,955,000 | 674,000 
1936. ..| 1,791,540,000 | 4,908,000 | 1,099,687,000 | 3,013,000 | 691,853,000 | 1,895,000 
1921....} 766,002,000 | 2,098,000 | 472,183,000 | 1,294,000 | 293,819,000 | 804,000 1937. . .| 2,039,231,000 | 5,587,000 | 1,279,160,000 | 3,505,000 760,071,000 | 2,082,000 
1922... 858,898,000 | 2,353,000 7,531, 1,528,000 | 301,367,000 | 825,000 1938. . .| 1,988,041,000 | 5,446,000 | 1,214,355,000 | 3,327,000 686, 2,119,000 
1923....| 1,015,736,000 | 2,783,000 | 732,407,000 | 2,007,000 29,000 | 776,000 1939. . .| 2,086,160,000 | 5,715,500 | 1,264,962,000 | 3,465,600 821,198,000 | 2,249,900 
1924... .| 1,014,318,000 | 2,779,000 | 713,940,000 | 1,956,000 | 300,378,000 | 823,000 1940. ..| 2,149,821,000 | 5,873,800 | 1,353,214,000 | 3,697,300 796,607,000 | 2,176,500 
1925... .} 1,068,933,000 | 2,928,000 | 763,743,000 | 2,092,000 | 305,190,000 | 836,000 
1941... | 2,220,657,000 | 6,084,000 | 1,402,228,000 | 3,841,700 | 818,429,000 | 2,242,300 
1926....] 1,096,823,000 | 3,005,000 770,874,000 | 2,112,000 | 325,949,000 | 893,000 1942.. .| 2,093,100,000 | 5,734,500 | 1,386,645,000 | 3,799,000 706,455,000 | 1,935,500 
1927... .| 1,262,582,000 | 3,459,000 129, 69,000 | 361,453,000 | 990,000 | 1943...| 2,256,625, 6,182,500 | 1,505,613,000 | 4,125,000 | 751,012,000 | 2,057,500 
1928... .| 1,324,774,000 | 3,629,000 | 901,474,000 | 2,469,000 | 423,300,000 1,160,000 1944 2,592,514,000 | 7,083,371 | 1,677,904,000 | 4,584,437 914,610,000 | 2,498,934 
1929... .| 1,485,867,000 | 4,071,000 | 1,007,323,000 | 2,760,000 | 478,544,000 |1,311,000 1945 2,594,959,000 } 7,109,476 | 1,713,655,000 | 4,694,945 881,340,000 | 2,414,531 
1930... .} 1,410,037,000 | 3,863,000 | 898,011,000 | 2,460,000 | 512,026,000 |1,403,000 
1946 2,745,667,000 | 7,522,375 | 1,733,939,000 | 4,750,517 | 1,011,728,000 | 2,771,857 
1931.. 1,372,532,000 | 3,760,000 | 851,081,000 | 2,332,000 | 521,451,000 |1,428,000 1947 3,021,668,000 | 8,278,542 | 1,856,987,000 | 5,087,635 | 1,164,681,000 | 3,190,906 
1932... .| 1,309,677,000 | 3,588,000 785,159,000 | 2,151,000 524,518,000 |1,437,000 1948 3,425,283,000 | 9,358,696 | 2,016,282,000 | 5,508,967 | 1,409,001,000 | 3,849,729 
1933. 1,442,146,000 | 3,951,000 905,656,000 | 2,481,000 536,490,000 | 1,470,000 1949 3,388,883,000 | 9,284,610 | 1,839,615,000 | 5,040,041 | 1,549,268,000 | 4,244,569 
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sharp cutbacks were made in areas pro- 
ducing heavy crude used principally for 
fuels. Venezuela, for example, in early 
months of the 
about 150,000 barrels daily less than the 


year-round average for 1948. But by the 


vear, cut production to 


end of the year its output had climbed 
back to the 
daily output of the record year 1948 

The U 


creases of the past years has been pro- 


levels higher than peak 


S., which despite steady in 


ducing a progressively smaller percent- 


age of the world’s total crude output, 


suffered the greatest decrease in vield 





of any country in the world. Although 
still by far the the 
5,040,041 barrels a day produced in 1949 
was 8.5 the 5,508,967 


barrels produced daily during 1948, when 


largest producer, 


percent below 





ily cut back output from their own wells 


as crude oil in increasing amounts was 
brought in from outside sources as im- 
ports. Much of the imports came from 


Caribbean areas, but a greatly increased 


for the first time in its producing history 


the U. S. 


produced more than 2 billion 


barrels of crude in a single year. On a 


daily average 


basis, 


u. &. 


during 1949 even fell below 


by more 
This 


cured despite only 


decline in 


demand. 


Producers in 


vf 


pre xduction 
that 
than 45,000 barrels. 


1947 


S. production oc 


the 


a slight decrease in 


S. stead- 


has 
Fast. 


supply 


Middle 


In 1948, U. 


been 


coming in 


from 


the 


S. production accounted 


for 58.87 percent of all oil produced in 


the 


fallen to 54.29 percent. 


Elsewhere in North 


ducing 


The 


gains. 


most 


countries 


show ed 


outstanding 








world. In 1949, the percentage had 


America, all pro- 
substantial 


perform- 








CUMULATIVE 
: : a = PRODUCTION TO 
ANNUAL DAILY AVERAGE YEAR'S JANUARY 1, 1950 
PRODL CTION PRODUCTION PRODUCTION (Thousands of 
rhousands of Actual Barrels Percent of World Barrels) 
Barrels 
as eee a % Dif. As % of 
CONTINENT and COUNTRY 1948 1949 1948 1949 48-"49 1948 1949 Total World 
NORTH AMERICA— 
Canada 12,098 21,564 35,054 59,079 + 78.7 0.35 0.64 162,505 0.27 
Cuba 159 161 $34 441 + 1.6 2 OSO 
Mexico 58,508 60,721 159,857 166,359 + 4.1 Lied 1.79 2,409,722 3.90 
United States 2,016,282 | 1,839,615 | 5,508,967 | 5,040,041 &.5 DS.S87 34.29 38,939,286 63.07 
otal North America 2,087,047 | 1,922,061 | 5.702.314 | 5,265,921 y 60.93 06.72 $1,513,593 67.24 
SOUTH AMERICA— 
Argentina 23,734 23,992 64.847 65,732 + 4 0.69 0.71 136.220 0.70 
Barbadoes S 
Bolivia 164 671 1,268 1,838 + 45.0 0.01 0.02 1,964 0.01 
Brazil 144 107 393 293 25.4 638 
Columbia 23,792 30,094 65.005 82.449 + Y6.S 0.59 OSG $71,327 0.76 
Ecuador 2.563 2 665 7.003 7.301 + $.3 0.08 0.07 $6,446 0.08 
Peru 14.069 14.500 S440 39,726 | ead 0.41 0.43 386, 1S7 0.63 
l'rinidad 20,111 20.644 54.948 56,559 + 2.9 0.59 0.61 392,492 0.64 
Venezuela 490,015 183,804 1.338.838 | 1,325,490 1.0 14.31 14.28 005,451 S.11 
otal South America 574.892 76,477 1,570,743 1,579,389 + 0.6 16.78 17.01 6,743,733 10.93 
EUROPF— 
Albania 1,400 1,250 3.825 3.425 10.5 0.04 0.04 14,124 0.02 
Austria 6,149 6,315 16.801 17,301 + 3.0 0.18 0.19 58, 136 0.09 
Czechoslovakia 204 209 557 573 + 2.9 0.0) 0.01] 4,350 0.01 
France . 370 375 1.011 1.027 + 1.6 0.01 0.01 14,369 0.02 
Germany $446 5,955 12.148 16,315 + 34.3 0.13 O.18 98,715 0.16 
Great Britain 323 318 883 871 1.4 0.01 0.01 4,450 0.01 
Hungary 8.542 3,570 9.678 4781 + 1.1 0.10 0.11 $5,665 0.07 
Italy ; 70 75 19] 206 + 7.9 3,523 0.01 
Netherlands ; 3.444 4,302 9.410 11.786 + 25.2 0.10 0.13 9,714 0.02 
Poland ; 1,000 995 2,732 2,726 0.2 0.03 0.02 278,444 0.45 
Roumania 30,868 29,980 $4.339 82.137 2.6 0.99 O.88 1,218,734 1.98 
"SS. S. R. (Russia 218,000 233,625 595.628 640.069 4 7.5 6.37 6.89 6,292,473 10.19 
Yugoslavia 365 365 997 1,000 ieee: 0.01 0.01 2,511 
Total Europe 270,181 287,334 738,199 787,216 + 6.6 7.89 S.48 8,045,208 13.03 
AFRICA— 
Egypt . 13.398 15,504 36,607 $2,477 + 16.0 0.39 0.46 136,009 0.22 
Other Africa 102 9S 279 268 3.9 662 
Potal Africa ; 13,500 15,602 36.885 42,745 + 15.9 0.39 0.46 136,671 0.22 
ASIA, Middle East— 
Bahrein : 10,915 10,967 29,822 30,047 + O.8 0.32 0.32 109,882 O.1S 
Iran 190,395 202,839 520,205 995,723 + 6.8 5.56 5.99 2,141,516 2.47 
Iraq 26,115 29,566 71,352 81,003 + 13.5 0.75 0.87 $40,802 0.71 
Kuwait 46,098 92,163 125.951 252,501 +100.5 1.35 ye 160,417 C.26 
Saudi Arabia 142,853 174,009 390,309 476.737 + 22.1 4.17 5.13 519,060 O.84 
lPotal Middle East $16,376 509,544 | 1.137.640 = 1.396.011 + 22.7 12.16 15.03 3,341,677 5.46 
ASIA, Far East— 
Borneo, British (Sarawak & Brunei 20,120 24.729 54.972 67,750 + 23.2 0.59 0.73 183,501 0.30 
Bruma - 360 256 984 701 28.8 0.01 0.01 
India 1,742 1,907 $.760 5,224 + 9,7 0.05 0.03 338,830 0.55 
Pakistan 190 675 1.339 1,849 + 38.1 0.01 0.02 
China ; 533 500 1.456 1,370 5.9 0.02 0.01 3.801 0.01 
Formosa (Taiwan IS 18 49 49 : 269 
Japan ; P 1,122 1,213 3.066 3,101 + 1.1 0.03 0.03 96,176 O.15 
Netherlands, Indies. . F 31,900 41,646 87.158 114,098 + 30.9 0.93 1.23 1,216,211 1.97 
Sakhalin 7,000 7,000 19,126 19,178 0.3 0.20 0.21 87,240 0.14 
lotal’Far East. 63,285 77,863 172.910 213,323 + 23.4 1.85 2 a0 1,926,028 3.12 
ASIA, Total 479,661 587,407 | 1,310,550 — 1,609,334 + 22.8 14.01 17.33 5,297,705 8.58 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 2 2 5 5 44 
WORLD, Undistributed 1,044 
TOTAL WORLD... 3,425,283 | 3,388,883 9.358.696 9.284.610 0.8 100.09 109.09 61,737.998 100.00 
‘ 
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ance percentage wise was in Canada, 
which lived up to expectations by pro- 
ducing 78.7 percent more in 1949 than 
in 1948. This increase is due almost en- 
tirely to Western Canada, where the 
Province of Alberta, newly opened as 
one of the world’s major crude reserves, 
averaged 59,079 barrels daily for the 
year, and at the close of the year was 
being held to perhaps half of its poten- 
tial by lack of a pipe line outlet to 
Eastern Canada or other areas where 
the oil might be refined and used. It 
had already become self-sufficient lo- 
cally with production, refining capacity 
and consumption balanced at slightly 
more than 60,000 barrels daily. Prelimi- 
nary work is now under way on a pipe 
line to a terminal on Lake Superior 
which will furnish an outlet sufficient to 
double Western Canada’s output on 
completion some time late in 1950 or 
early in 1951. Reserves developed dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949 are thought already 
ample to support a much higher Cana- 


dian producing rate than is now being 


maintained, once a market outlet is pro- daily fell 1 percent below the peak of 
vided. 1948. Despite the fact that its produc. 
In Mexico, an accelerated drilling on for each of the last four months of 
campaign allowed maintenance of pro- the year exceeded the highest peaks of 
duction in a number of the older pro- its producing history, it is likely that 
ducing fields which have been holding the coming year will see output reduced 
thee own. for somé Gee. At the came again, and with Venezuela losing large 
time output was boosted in the Poza Kuropean markets the current outlook 
Rica field, still accounting for nearly is that the reduction will exceed that 
two-thirds of the nation’s total. Produc- © the past year. Colder weather tas 
tion of 166,359 barrels a day was 6502 experienced the past two years will be 
barrels a day, or 4.1 percent, more than "eCessaty to boost use of heating oil 
the 1948 yield. Several new producing Northeast U. S. if Venezuela’s demand 
fields have been brought in, but none of is to stay at peak levels. 
the recent ones have developed suffi- In neighboring Colombia, total pro- 
ciently to relieve much of the responsi- duction climbed to an all-time peak at 
bility of Poza Rica field for maintenance 4 daily average of 82,449 barrels, and 
of current levels of national output. the yearly total topped 30 million  bar- 
rels tor the first time in history. Pro- 
ducing potential has made no_ sharp 


Venezuela’s Output Down a Shee : 
gains. The increased producibility of the 


In South America, Venezuela con- newer fields having been offset by de- 
tinued its position as the second pro- — clines in output from the DeMares con- 
ducing nation in the world, and_ the cession, The total yield during 1948 was 
world’s largest exporter, although the kept about 6 million barrels below the 
vear-round average of 1,325,490 barrels 1949 figure as a result more of the po- 
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EED 4, 


This slush-lubricated bearing is smooth running, long 















lasting and easy to replace. Since it can be replaced at the rig 


it helps keep your core barrel out of the repair shop. 


But the biggest advantage of Reed Kor-King Core Drills 
is the fact that they consistently recover a higher percentage 
of good cores! That is why operators everywhere specify the 


Reed Kor-King for all their coring jobs. 


EED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
NEW YORK LONDON BUENOS AIRES 
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litical and labor disturbances than = of 
the ability of fields to produce. One new 
vear, but it 


Magdalena 


an outlet 


field was found late in the 


is in the part of the 


Valley and is unlikely to 


upper 
have 
for some time. 

Argentina’s 65,732-barrel daily output 


represents a gain of 1.4 percent, but ac 
counts for comparatively little additional 
total oil and is considerably less than 


The 


need more and more for 


the increase in demand nation 1s 


feeling the new 
producing areas to furnish flush produc 
tion not now available in the older fields 

Small increases were also indicated in 
Peru, Trinidad and Ecuador, but not in 
sufficient quantities to much more than 
decline. One new 


offset the Venezuela 


enter the list of producing 
1950, when 
mences shipments from its Cerro Ma 


field 


nation 1s to 


countries during Chile com 


nantiales It is already producing 


into storage, sending some oil throug! 
the new pipe line, but has not started 
shipments into world trade 

The producing trend in the Middl 


Kast has followed an entirely different 


course than that of Venezuela, since its 


production was not cut back with th 
beginning of 1949 as ewas the case in 
Venezuela. The five Persian Gulf pro 
ducing nations produced more than 

billion barrels of oil during the vear, a 


1,396,011 barrels, o1 


than 


daily average of 


>? 7 


ae | 


produced 


percent nore was 
in 1948. Iran has maintained its position 
as the No. 1 
Middle East 


N0a,725 


producing area of the 


with a daily average of 


barrels throughout the vear, 
stepping up its output by 68 percent 


1948 Arabia 


average of 476,737 barrels a day to hold 


over Saudi produced an 


second place in the region while upping 
its production by about 22 percent. Dur 


Middle 


13.3 percent of the world’s output, com 


ing the vear the Fast produced 


pared with 12.2 percent a vear previous 
The Ku- 


wait, output during 


greatest increase was from 


which doubled its 


the vear when it produced an averagi 


of 252,501 barrels daily. Its producing 


capacity has now been raised well abov« 
that average, and on occasion during thy 
vear it produced in excess of 300,000 
It is still maintaining an ac 


field 


barrels a day 


tive drilling program and its one 


is rapidly bearing out the promise of 


being the world’s greatest single crud 
reserve. 

Iraq was able to increase its output 
over the 1948 total when the new 


pipe line to Tripoli was opened during 


lo-inch 


the latter part of the year, and the yea 
round average was raised to 81,003 bar- 
rels a day. 

Egypt, whose producing potential has 
been increased materially by discoveries 


of the past several years, produced 42, 
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$77 barrels a day during 1949, a figure 
somewhat below its present capabilities, 
but believed to have been due to diffi- 
culties with transportation and refining 
capacity. The trend toward nationalism 
is evident in Egypt as well as many 
other countries and plans for increas- 
ing capacity to handle more production 
have been blocked by new regulations 
adopted toward the end of 1948. 

\ further Middle East 
production is looked for during 1950 as 
crude that 
supplant Western Hemisphere oil, par- 
and Qatar, 


increase in 


from source continues to 


ticularly in sterling areas; 


which has never been produced com- 
mercially, will contribute toward the 
total this vear. With five wells ready 


for production, the new pipe line from 
the Dukhan field was placed in opera- 
tion at the end of 1949, and shipments 
are expected to start at a rate of sev- 


eral thousand barrels daily 


Far East’s Position 


Far East also improved its post 
1949 as 


and the 


The 
tion 


British 


during production trom 
remainder of 


23.2 


Borneo 


Indonesia was increased by and 


30.9 percent, respectively. Substantial 
percentage gains were registered in In- 
Pakistan, but 


unimportant as to volume, sinc 


dia and these were rela- 
tively 
together they accounted for only a little 
7000 barrels daily. On_ the 


Indo 


nesia have again attained the producing 


more than 


other hand, British Borneo and 
level of prewar days. The former, which 
includes Sarawak and Brunei, averaged 
67,750 barrels daily throughout the year, 
at more than 72,000 


end of the 


and were producing 
a day at the vear, o1 


FEZ. 


barrels 
times the 
level 114,098 bar 
rels a day during the year, slightly un 


1939 


approximately prewar 


Indonesia produced 


der the rate, but the areas now 


producing are above the rates of ten 


years ago, since much of the territory 


which ineluded many important fields 1s 


still inaccessible due to political disturb 





Order Your Copy of 1949 
World Oil Index 


The complete editorial index cov- 
ering all issues of WORLD OIL pub- 
lished during 1949 has been pre- 
pared and is bound separately in 
convenient pamphlet form. It will be 
sent free to all subscribers who write 
requesting copies. 

Orders should be addressed im- 
mediately to the Circulation Depart- 
ment, Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas, 
as quantities are limited. 











Included with the output from 


ances. 
Indonesia is about 4800 barrels daily 
Netherlands New 


started producing commercially just he- 


from Guinea, which 
fore the end of 1948, and is just com- 
pleting its first full vear of production, 

Production from Japan, declining from 
the older fields, has been bolstered 
new production discovered 


still 


slightly by 
during the past two years, but is 
only a fraction of local consumption at 
3100 barrels daily. 

With the exception of Germany and 
the Netherlands, production from West- 
failed to 


ern European countries has 


show appreciable gains, and in many 
instances is declining. Germany, due to 
fields in 


flank 


production around some of the salt-dome 


intensive development of the 


the Emsland, and to opening of 
structures in the older areas, boosted 
its production by 34.3 percent with al- 
most all the increase coming from Ems- 
fields. Total production averaged 


1949, 


during the 


land 


16,315 barrels daily during with 


new production peaks set 


late months otf the vear. The wildcat 


program paid off with several discov- 


eries which contributed new oil to the 
total. Further increases can be looked 
for in 1950. 

In The Netherlands, the single Dutch 


field of Schoonebeek reached its top 
efficient producing level at about 11,700 
barrels a day, and is expected to hold 
this output without too much _ trouble 
with current efficient production meth- 
ods on the part of the operating part- 
nership composed of the Shell Group 
and the Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 

Although little detailed information is 
released from Austrian territory under 
control of the Russians, it 1s estimated 
that new flush 
Matzen field 


offset the 


production from the 


was more than enough to 
older 


natural decline of the 


fields, and resulted in an over-all gain 


of about 3 percent in output. 


Reports allowed by censorship. indi- 


cate failure ef Roumanian production 
to respond tO Current efforts, with the 
result that a decline of about 2.6 percent 
is likely as compared with 1948. Produc- 
1949 was just over 82,000 


2200 


tion during 


barrels daily, a decline of about 
barrels a day in yield. 

Reports from the Soviet Union itself 
increases in output 


claim substantial 


with various periods last 
factors known 


blackout, ap- 


as compared 
year. Consideration of 


prior to the information 


plied to Soviet claims, would indicate 
perhaps as much as 7.5 percent increase 
over the 1948 estimate of production, 


with a resultant indicated output of just 
over 640,000 barrels a day. 


(See Tables on 202-204-208) 
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VOW AT WORK TN APRICA—AVATLABLE FOR SURVEYS A0THHERE 


The airborne magnetometer, now at work in about the established performance of the air- 


Africa, is available for your explorations anywhere. borne magnetometer . . . are yours for the 
asking. Our invitation to discuss the airborne 


In Arro’s experienced hands, the Gulf high- ; ree d 
magnetometer’s application to your exploration 


sensitivity instrument brings a new utility to . ae 
; plans involves no commitment. Write today. 
aerial magnetics. Our surveys deliver magnetic 
data of a high order of accuracy—collected speed- 
ily and at lowest cost. 
From its five years’ pioneering experience* AERO — . ~ 
om 2 5 ; SERVICE CORPORATION 
wings solid answers rour exploration ques- 
brings solid answers to your exploration ques 236 & COMMAND SI, Wh. PA 


tions. Facts about survey schedules and costs... /9 71 oygest Flying Corporation in the World 


*In Canada, United States, Cuba, Africa 


and over water in the Bahamas 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY e¢ COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY «¢ PRECISE AERIAL MOSAICS © ARBORNE MAGNETOMETER SURVEYS © PLANIMETRIC MAPS * TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS © RELIEF MODELS 





























Percent NORTH AMERICA SOUTH AMERICA 
Pro- — SS a re ae re — 
duced Total Total 
Werld by United North Argen- Barba- ie _ | Colom- South 
YEAR Teta! Ss Canada Mexice States Cuba America tina dos Bolivia Brazil bia Ecuador Peru Trinidad Venezuela America 
1857 2 Sie. Mbtenine ; 
1858 4 ; : 
1859. 6 631 2 2 
1860 509 «98 500 500 
1861 2,131 99 2,114 2,114 
1862 3,092 99 12 3,057 3,069 
1863 2,763 94 83 2,611 2,694 
1864 2,304 92 90 2,116 2,206 
1865 2.716 92 110, 2,498 2,608 
1866... 3,899 92 175 3,598 3,773 
1867 3,709 90 190 3,347 3,537 
1868 3,990 91 200 3,646 3,846 
1869 4,696 90 220 4,215 4,435 
1870. 5,799 91 250 5,261 5,511 
1871 5,730 = 91 270 5,205 5,475 
187 6,877 | 92 308 6,293 A 
1873 10,838 91 365 9,894 10,259 
1874 11,933 | 92 169 10,927 11,096 
1875 9,977 88 226 8,788 9,008 
1876 11,051 | 83 312 9,133 9,445 
1877 15,754 | 85 312 13,350 13,662 
1878 18,417 | 84 312 15,397 15,709 
1879 23,601 84 675 19,914 20,489 
1880 30,018 88 350 26,286 26,636 
1881 31,993 86 275 27,661). 27,936 
1882 35,704 85 275 30,350 30,625 
1883 30,255 78 250 23,450 23,7 
1884 35,969 67 250 24,218 24,468 
1885 36,765 59 250 21,859 22,109 
1886 47,243 59 584 28,065 28,649 
1887 47,807 59 526 28,283 28,809 
1888 52,165 63 695 27,612 28,307 
1889 61,507 57 705) 35,164 35,869 
1890 76,633 60 795 45,824 46,619 
1891 91,100 60 755 54,293 55,048 
1892 88,739 67 780 60,515 51,295 
1893 92,038 653 798 48,431 49,229 
1894 89,337 , 55 __., eee 49,344 .... 50,173 
1895 103,692 51 726 52,892) 53,618 
1896 114,199 | 53 ae 60,960 61,687 47 47 
1897 121,993 50 _ | BEARS 60,476 61,186 71 71 
1898 124,979 44 ae 55,364 56,122 71 71 
1899 131,147 44 ee 57,071 57,879 89 89 
1900 149,137 43 913 63,621 64,534 274 274 
1901 167,440 41 757 10 69,389 70,156 275 275 
1902... 181,809 49 531 40 88,767 89,338 eee 287 
1903. . 194,879 52 487 75 100,461 101,023 278 278 
1904.. 217,948 654 553 126 117,081 117,7 290) .. 290 
1905. . 215,091 63 634 251 134,717 eid 135,602 373). . 373 
1906. 213,263 | 59 569 502 126,404/....... 127,565 531 ; 531 
1907 263,957 | 63 789 1,005 166,095 167,889 > (See 751 
1908. . 285,287 | 63 528 3,933 178,527 182,988 12 945 at! Sarees 957 
1909. . 298,709 | 61 421) 2,714 183,171 186,306 18 1,411 | re 1,486 
1910 327,763 64 316 3,634 209,557 213,507 20) 1,258 143 1,421 
1911 344,361 64 291) 12,553 ere 233,293 13} 1,465 BOR ik co da5e 1,763 
1912 352,443 63 243 16,558 222,935 239,736 | DAS, DRO Coreen Perens Slat Cue 1,752! : err 2,236 
1913 385,345 64 228 25,696, 248,446 274,370 131 a. 2,071) Sener 2,706 
1914 407,544 65 215 26,235 265,763 292,213 276 x 1,837) 644 ot 2,767 
1915 432,033 65 215 32,911 281,104 314,230 513 . 2,579 750) ep 3,842 
1916 457,500 | 66 198 40,546 300,767]....... 341,511 867 : 2,593 ee ; 4,389 
1917 502,891 67 214 55,293 335,316 390,823 1,218 57 2,577 1,602 120 5,574 
1918 503,515 | 71 305 63,828 355,928 ..--} 420,061 1,353 +60 2,527 2,082 333 6,355 
1919 555,875 | 68 241 87,073;  378,367).. .| 465,681 1,331 +60 2,628 1,841 425 6,286 
1920 688,884 64 196 157,069 442,029 | 600,194 1,651) +60 2,817 2,083 457 7,068 
1921 766,002 62 188 193,398 472,183)....... 665,769 2,036) 67 t60 | 3,699 :2,354 1,433 9,649 
1922 858,898 65 179 182,278 557,531)... 739,988 2,866 323 t60 | 5,314 2,445 2,201 13,209 
1923 1,015,736 | 72 170) 149,685 732,407 882,162 3,400 425 7} 5,699 3,051 4,201 16,863 
1924 1,014,318 | 70 161 139,678; 713,940)........| 853,779 4,639 445 +100 | 8,379 4,057 9,042 26,662 
1925 1,068,933 71 332) 115,515; 763,743). : 879,590 6,336 1,007 160 9,232 4,387 19,687 40,800 
1926 1,096,823 70 364) 90,421; 770,874)....... 861,659 7,851). 6,444) 214 10,762 4,971 36,911 67,153 
1927.. 1,262,582 | 71 477) 64,121 901,129 965,727 8,630) 15,014) 537 10,127 5,380 63,134 102,822 
1928 1,324,774 68 624) 50,151 901,474 .. : 952,249 9,070) 19,897, 1,084 12,006 7,684 105,749 155,490 
1929 1,485,867 68 1,117) 44,688, 1,007,323)....... 1,053,128 9,391 x 20,385; 1,381 13,422 8,716 137,472 190,767 
1930 1,410,037 64 1,522 39,530 898,011)... | 939,063 9,002) 56 20,346 1,553 | 12,449 9,419 136,669 189,494 
i | | | | ‘ | 
S081... 1,372,532 | 62 1,543} 33,039 851,081/........ 885,663] 11,700 25 18,237, 1,762 | 10,089 9,744, 116,613 168,178 
1932 1,309,677 | 60 1,044) 32,805} 785,159 819,008} 13,139) 44 16,414 1,597} 9,899 10,126 116,541) 167,7 
1933 1,442,146 63 1,145 34,001; 905,656 23 940,825} 13,691 112 13,158) 1,620 | 13,257 9,561 117,720 169,119 
1934.... 1,522,281 60 1,417) 38,172 908,065 28 947,682} 14,024 159 17,341, 1,637 | 16,314, 10,894 136,103 196,472 
1935. .. 1,654,488 60 1,447 40,241} 996,596 7 1,038,331} 14,297 164 17,598) 1,732 | 17,067! 11,671 148,254 210,783 
1936 1,791,540 | 61 ,500! 41,028; 1,099,687 62 | 1,142,277] 15,458) a See 18,756) 1,942 17,593, 13,237 154,794 221,885 
1937 2,039,231 63 2,944) 46,907, 1,279,160 33 1,329,044) 16,355) 122 20,599} 2,161 17,457 15,503 186,230 258,427 
1938 1,988,041 61 6,966 $8,506 1,214,355 78 1,259,005] 17,076 226 21,582; 2,246 15,839, 17,737 188,174, 262,880 
1939... 2,086,160 | 60.6 7,838 42,898 1,264,962} 112 | 1,315,810] 18,613 215 23,857; 2,313 13,508 19,270 206,470 284,246 
1940 2,149,821 62.9 8,591 44,036 1,858,214) 142 1,405,983] 20,609) 288 2 25,593, 2,349 12,126; 22,227 185,570 268,764 
1941... 2,220,657 | 63.1 10,134) 42,196, 1,402,228) 150 1,454,708] 21,873......... 235 3 24,553, 1,557 11,035; 20,506 228,430 309,092 
1942.... 2,093,100 | 66.2 10,365 34,815; 1,386,645) 151 1,431,976] 23,704 2 308 33 10,487; 2,278 13,629; 22,069 147,675) 220,185 
1943.... 2,256,625 | 66.7 10,052) 35,163; 1,505,613 107 1,550,935] 27,714 2 334 48 13,261; 2,315 | 14,654) 21,385 177,631} 257,344 
1944 2,592,514 64.7 10,099 38,203, 1,677,904 109 1,726,315] 24,230 l 314 58 22,291} 2,967 | 14,389] 22,139 257,046} 343,435 
1945 2,594,959 66.0 8,483 43,547 1,713,655 149 1,765,834 22,881 2 382 79 | 22,449) 2,664 13,744 21,093 323,156 406,450 
1946 2,745,667 | 63.1 7,586 49,235) 1,733,939! 269 1,791,029] 20,604 1 363 67 22,118} 2,323 12,468) 20,233 388,486 466,663 
1947 3,021,668 61.5 7,692 56,284) 1,856,987 300 1,921,263} 21,846 . 377 97 24,794 2,282 | 12,764 20,521} 434,905 517,586 
1948 3,425,283 58.9 12,098 58,508, 2,016,282 159 2,087,047] 23,734 ° 464 144 23,792} 2,563 | 14,069} 20,111 490,015 574,892 
1949 f. 3,388,883 54.3 21,564 60,721) 1,839,615 161 1,922,061] 23,992 P 671 107 30,094) 2,665 | 14,500) 20,644 483,804) 576,477 
Total 61,737,998 63.7 162,505! 2,409,722) 38,939,286) 2,080 | 41,513,593] 436,220 8 4,964 638 471,327' 46,446 | 386,187 392,492) 5,005,451 6,743,733 
* Less than 1,000 barrels. +t Approximate production * Estimated by WORLD OIL 
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Wuelfel Te 5/64r 
for 11,000 Ibs. 
Polish Rod Load 





@ Complete Line of 34Standard Types for all 
encountering well conditions 

@ Disc-cranks allow quick, safe and exact 
adjustment 

@ High Capacity Double Reduction Speed Re- 
ducer with herringbone gears. Symme- 
trical design gives small and uniform 
loads of the bearings 

@ Horse Head ensures absolute straight line 

motion of the polish rod. 
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World Crude Oil Production, By Countries, By Years (Part 2) 


{Complete production history of world, in thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons. Sources: Mineral Resources and Mineral Yearbook, except as otherwise indicated) 














EUROPE AFRICA 

_ | Czecho-| Great | Ger- Hun- Nether- ? Rou- tU.S.S.R. | Yugo- {Total | Other | Total ; 
YEAR | Albania) Austria | slovakia | Britian | France many gary Italy lands Poland mania (Russia) | slavia Europe Egypt | Algeria | Africa | Africa 
1857 2 2 sealed 
1858 4 ; sseseeelen 
1859 4 4 waa 
1860 : 9 9 
1861 . 17 17 
1862 . 23 23 
1863 28 41 69 
1864 ° 33 65 98 
1865. 2 39 67 108 
1866 | 42 83 126 
1867. ! 51 120 172 
1868 y 56 88 144 
1869 ' 59 202 261 
1870 . 84 204 288 
187 90 165 255 
1872 . 91 185 276 
187: ° 104 475 ; 579 
1874 | 150 103 583 : 837 
1875 l 158 108 697 964 
1876 3 164 1 1,321 1,599 
1877 3 170 108 1,801 2,082 
1878 4 176 109 2,401 2,690 
1879 3 215 {10 2,761 3,089 
1880 9 2 229 115 3,001 3,356 
1881 29 1 287 122 3,601 4,040 
1882 58 2 330 136 4,538 5,064 
1883 27 2 365 139 6,002 6,535 
1884 46 3 408 211 10,805 11,473 
1885 41 2 465 193 13,925 14,626 
1886 74 2 306 168 18,006 18,556 
1887 74 344 182 18,368 18,969 
1888 85 1 467 219 23,049 23,821 
1889 68 1 515 298 24,609 25,491 
1890 108 3 659 383 28,691 29,844 
1891 109 8 631 488 34,573 35,809 
1892 101 18 646 593 35,775 37,133 
1893 100 19 693 535 40,457 41,804 
1894 123 21 949 508 36,375 37,976 
1895 121 26 1,453 576 = 46,140 48,316 
1896 145 18 2,444 543 47,221 50,371 
1897 166 14 2,226 571 54,399 57,376 
1898 184 15 2,376 776 61,610 64,961 
1899 192 16 2,314 1,426 | 65,955 69,903 
1900 358 12 2,347 1,629 75,780 80,126 
1901 314 16 3,251 1,678 85,168 90,427 
1902 354 19 4,142 2,060 80,540 87,115 
1903 446 18 5,235 2,763 75,591 : 84,053 
1904 637 26 5,947 3,599 78,537 88,746 
1905 561 44 5,766 4,421 54,960 65,752 
1906 579 54 5,468 6,378 58,897 Sa 71,376 
1907 757 60 8,456 8118 61,851 |....... 79,242 
1908 1,009 51 12,612 8,252 62,187 84,111 
1909 1,019 42 14,933 9,327 65,970 ; 91,291 
1910 1,032 51 12,673 9,724 70,337 93,817 
1911 1,017 75 10,519 11,108 66,184 88,903 21 21 
1912 1,031 54 8,535 12,976 68,019 |... 90,615 214 214 
1913 857 47 7,818 13,555 | 62,834 85,111 98 | “98 
1914 781 40 6,436 12,827 67,020 87,104 753 ay 754 
1915 703 44 5,352 12,030 68,548 86,677 212 4 216 
1916 656 51 6,587 8.945 65,817 82,056 | 404 8 412 
1917 § 642 41 6,228 3,721 63,072 73,704 943 9 952 
1918 363 270 35 6,032 8,730 | 27,168 42,598 | 1,935 7 1,942 
1919 48 2 334 265 35 6,096 6,618 31,752 45,150 1,517 5 1522 
1920 69 3 356 246 35 5,607 7.435 25,430 39,181 | 1,042 4 1'046 
192! 94 3 389 274 32 5,167 8,368 28,968 43,295 | 1,255 3 1.258 
1922 120 1 496 319 31 5,227 9,843 35,692 51,729 | 1,188 9 1'197 
1923 74 l 494 346 . 34 5,402 10,867 39,147 56,365 1,054 9 1063 
1924 7 2 497 406 39 5,057 «13,369 | 45,355 65,401] 1,122 1 1,133 
1925 158 3 459 541 61 5,960 16,650 52,448 76,280 | 1,226 12 |.. 1238 
1926 150 2 478 653 41 5,844 23,314 64,311 94,793 | 1,188 9 1197 
1927 112 2 504 663 47 5,342 26,368 77,018 110,056 | 1,267 8 | 4975 
1928 94 | 1 512 630 46 5,492 30,773 | 84,745 122,293 | 1,842 8 1,850 
1929 93 535 704 45 4,988 34,758 | 99,507 140,630 | 1,868 20 1'888 
1930 157 ° 523 ‘1,182 59 4,904 41,624 $125,555 174,004 | 1,996 16 2'012 
193! 134 * 520 1,606 ; 124 4,662 49,127 162,842 219,015 2,038 * 2 038 
1932 126 . 530 1,608 ..| 208 4,116 53,815 154,367 214,770 | 1,895; * 1,895 
1933 Il 122 * 562 1,665 204 4,072 54,020 154,840 215,496 | 1,663 * 1'663 
1934 10 178 * 557 2,187 y 151 3,913 62,063 174,318 243,377 1,546 * 1546 
1935 41 44 —s«O13 * 541 | 2,996 |....... 119 3,812 61,310 | 182,386 2 | 251,384] 1,301) * 4 1'305 
1936 273 50; 127 * 503 | 3,115 oo} 183 3,789 63,659 | 186,206 1 257,846 | 1,278 * 4 | 1282 
1937 619 221.123 7 502 | 3,176 16| 110 3,716 52,452 | 193,241 4 254,180] 1,196 * 22 1/218 
1938 752 383 «130 * 513 3,861 288 101 3,763 48,487 204,956 9 263,243] 1,581, * 27 | «1,608 
1939 934 1,240,120 500 4,487 —«:1,103 91 3,898 45,648 | 216,866 10 | 274,897] 4,666) * 27 4,698 
1940 1,497 2,808 163 124 496 7,371 1,881 85 3,891 43,168 218,600 10 280,094 6,505 = 27 6,532 
1941..] 1,334 4,238 183 223 414 6,303 3,183 95 sg 1,793 40,517 238,150 10 296,443 8,546 * 27 8,573 
1942 1,601 5,899 271 605 463 5,191 5,037 101 , 2,794 42,094 227,470 10 291,536 8,275 +. 41 8316 
1943 1,001 7,478 200 839 356 4,973 6,347 75 > 3,500 39,182 200,750 10 264,711 8,953 * 39 8,992 
1944 334 8,218 185 703 300 6,154 6,204 75 14 3,000 26,191 275,000 500 326,878 9,416 * 32 9,448 
1945 267 3,074 91 532 197 3,935 | 5,018 75 41 750 34.772 | 148,953 | 450 198,155 | 9,406) 26 | 9,432 
1946 1,000 5,734 196 412 367 4,539 5,146 82 435 866 31,434 157,673 400 208,284 9,070 |  d 20 9,090 
1947. | 1,800 6,285 210 351 363 4,035 | 4,330 80 | 1,478 951 28,552 | 187,463 | 365 236,263 | 8,627, 23 8.650 
1048 1,400 6,149 204 323 370 4,446 3,542 70 3,444 1,000 30,868 218,000 365 270,181 | 13,398 oe 102 13/500 
1949x | 1,250 6,315 209 318 375 5,955 3,570 75 4,302 995 29,980 233,625 365 287,334 | 15,504 * 98 15,602 

ae s : 

Total. | 14,124 58,136 4,350 4,450 14,369 | 98,715 45,665 | 3,523 9,714 278,444 1,218,734 | 6,292,473 | 2,511 8,045,208 | 136,009 143 519 | 136,671 


t Includes field in Russian Asia other than Sakhalin. 
September 30. X Estimated by WORLD OIL. 


* Less than 1,000 barrels. %* No more data available. § France's earlier production credited to Germany. _¢ Year ended 
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now Fun and Set on a Wire Line 























Safe, Positive Operation 
Saves Time and Money 


Running and setting a Baker Retainer Production Packer, or a Baker 
Bridge Plug on a wire line provides these important advantages in 
comparison with running on drill pipe or tubing: 


a 


(a) Costly rig time is saved, and wear and tear on tubular goods and 
rig equipment is eliminated. 


> 


(b) There is less likelihood of premature setting. 

(c) The use of an electrical conductor cable, equipped with a device 
to locate collars, insures setting of the Packer or Bridge Piug in the 
desired section, and not at the joint. 

(d) When the well is to be gun-perforated in conjunction with the 
setting of a Baker Retainer Bridge Plug or a Baker Packer, only one 
set-up is required by the service company. 


(e) More uniform setting is secured than when an upstrain on the 
tubing is required. 
Successful setting of the Baker Production Packer or the Baker 
Wire Line Bridge Plug is accomplished by employing a Baker 
Wire Line Pressure Setting Assembly in which products of 
combustion (whose rate of burning is retarded) are utilized 
for the gradual development of pressure as a controlled 
motive force. This force actuates the Setting Assembly 
which sets and packs-off the Packer or Bridge Plug. The 
Setting Assembly is then removed from the hole. 


BAKER OIL TOOLS, INC. 


Baker 
Pies Houston « Los Angeles *« New York 


Model “K” 
Retainer 


Bridge Plug 





ete ~ 


2 ea 
McCULLOUGH TOOL CO., California, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, 


Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Wyoming 


PERFORATING GUNS ATLAS CORP., 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Canada 


SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEYING CORP., Arkansas, Illinois, 


Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas, West Virginia 


SPARTAN TOOL AND SERVICE CO., Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
WELEX JET SERVICES, INC., Oklahoma, Texas 
THE WESTERN COMPANY, New Mexico, Texas 














ee World Crude Oil Production, By Countries, By Years (Part 3) 


(Complete production history of world, in thousands of barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons. Sources: Mineral Resources and Mineral Yearbook, except as otherwise indicated) 



























































ASTLA—Middle East AS1A—Far East 
. - - Aus- 
| Total | XYBurma-India-Pakistan | q | Nether- Total tra- | Rest 
| Saudi | Middle British —; - For- land Sak- Far *Total lia- ° 

Year | Bahrein Iran Iraq Kuwait | Arabia | East Borneo | Burma |Pakistan! India China| mosa | Japan India | halin | East Asia N.Z. | World 
1857 
IS5S 
1859 
1960 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 5 5 5 
1876 7 7 7 
1877 10 10 10 
1878 18 IS 18 
1879 23 23 23 
1880 26 26 26 
1881 17 17 17 
1882 15 15 15 
1883 20 20 20 
ISS4 28 28 28 
1885 30 30 30 
1886 38 38 38 
1887 29 29 29 
1888 37 37 37 
{889 94 53 147 147 
1890 118 52 170 170 
1N91 190) 53 243 243 
1892 242 69 311 311 
1893 299 106 600 1,005 1,095 
1294 327 173 HAS 1,188 1,188 
1895 372 170 1,216 1,758 1,758 
1296 430 237 1,427 2,004 2.094 
1897 546 262 2,552 3,360 3,360 
1898 542 319 2,96 3,825 3,825 
1899 941 539 1,796 3,276 3,276 
1900 1,079 S71 2,253 4,203 4,203 
1901 1,431 1,117 4,014 6,562 6,562 2) 
1902 1,617 1,117 4,014 5,043 5,043 2h 
1903 2,510 1,200 5,770 9,489 9,489 36 
1904 3,385 1,219 6,508 11,112 11,112 40) 
1905 4,137 1,347 7,850 13,334 13,334 30 
1906 4,016 1,564 8,181 13,761 13,761 30 
1907 4,344 1,718 9,983 16,035 16,045 30 
1908 5,047 1,871 10,283 17,021 17,201 30 
1909 6,677 1,887 11,042 19,606 19,606 %) 
1910 6,138 1,829 11,031 18,998 18,998 20 
1911 6,451 1,737 12,173 20,361 20,361 20 
1912 7,117 1,659 10,846 19,622 19,622 PAT) 
1913 1,857 1,857 141 7,930 1,940 11,172 21,183 23,040 20 
1914 2,910 2,910 318 7,410 2,636 11,422 21,786 24,696 0 
1915 3,616 3,616 392 8,202 2,9: 11,920 23,442 27,058 10 
1916 4,477 4,477 629 8,491 12,547 24,630 29,107 25 
1917 7,147 7,147 542 8,079 13,180 24,662 31,809 29 
1918 8,623 8,623 504 8,188 12,778 23,911 32,534 25 
1919 10,139 10,139 596 8,736 15,508 27,078 37,217 20 
1920 12,230 12,230 1,020 8,375 17,529 29,145 41,375 20 
1921 1,411 8,734 16,958 2 29,338 46,011 20 
1922 2,849 8,529 17,066 7 30,506 2,7: 22 
1923 3,940 8,406 19,870 Q 34,029 24 
1924 4,163 8,416 20,473 SO 34,946 24 
1925 4,257 8,274 21,422 87 35,955 70,993 23 
1927 4,942 8,011 21,243 181 36,162 72,004 17 
1927 39,688 338 40,026 4,943 8,032 27,459 440 42,663 82,689 13 
1928 43,461 713 44,174 | §5,22: 8,741 32,118 677 48,703 92,877 15 
1929 42,145 798 42,943 5,290 8,747 39,279 $1,134 56,473 99,416 38 
1930 45,828 913 46,741 4,907 8,292 1,950 41,729 1,805 58,683 105,424 40 
1931 44,376 830 45,206 3,854 8,200 2,050 35,539 2,734 52,377 97,583 54 
1932 49.471 836 50,307 3,796 8,817 1,630 39,001 2,631 55,875 106,182 62 
1933 31 54,392 917 55,340 4,490 8,743 1,455 42,606 2,338 59,632 114,972 71 
1934 285 57,851 7,689 65,825 5,140 10,503 1,834 46,925 2,881 7, 133,108 Qt 
1935 1,265 57,273 | 27,408 85,946 5,546 7,181 I 2,038 2,249 47,171 2,545 66,730 152,676 5 4 
1936 4,645 62,718 | 30,406 20 97,789 5,209 7,588 I 1,978 2,440 50,025 3,212 70,452 168,241 5 4 
1937 7,762 77,804 31,836 65 117,467 6,009 7,848 x 2,162 2,488 56,724 3,656 78,887 196,354 4 4 
1938 8,208 78,372 32,643 495 119,808 6,913 7,538 I 2,488 2,511 57,318 t3,821 80,589 200,397 4 4 
1939 7,589 78,151 | 30,791 3,934 120,465 7,097 7,873 x 2,327 4 2,654 62,087 4,000 86,042 206,507 3 4 
1940 7,074 66,317 24.225 5,075 102,691 7,047 7,731 I 2,302 10 2,639 62,011 4,000 85,740 188,431 3 14 
1941 6.794 12,650 4,310 74,531 6,864 7,762 I 2,899 S7 62 1,929 53,704 4,000 151,338 3 
1942 6,241 19,726 4,530 102,753 3,000 2,500 I 2,792 340 48 1,652 24,000 4,000 141,085 2 
1943 6,572 24,848 4,868 110,900 4,500 1,000 D4 2,735 447 38 Wey 48,294 5,000 174,641 2 
1944 6,714 102,045 30,943 7,794 147,496 6,000 750 I 2,784 505 40 1,601 22,260 5,000 38,940 186,436 2 
1945 7,309 130,526 35,112 21,311 194,258 2,100 725 D4 2,363 4s4 11 1,544 7,600 6,000 20,827 215,085 3 
1946 8,010 146,819 35,665 59,944 256,369 2,050 15 I 2,193 513 16 1,343 2,100 6,000 14,230 270,599 2 
1947 9.411 154,998 35,834 225 | 89,852 306,320 | 12,970 59 330 | 1,533 378 18 1,276 8,020 7,000 31,584 337,904 2 
1948 10,915 190,395 | 26,115 | 46,098 | 142,853 416,376 | 20,120 360 490 1,742 533 18 1,122 31,900 7,000 63,285 479,661 2 
1949¢] 10,967 202,839 29,566 92,163 174,009 509,544 | 24,729 256 675 | 1,907 500 18 1,132 41,646 7,000 77,863 587,407 2 
Total.} 109,882 | 2,141,516 | 440,802 | 160,417 | 519,060 3,371,677 1183,501 338,830 3,801 | 269 96,176 1,216,211 44 1,044 





Dudley Stamp in Development and Tech- 


L. 


X Separation of British India and Burma prior to 1935 not available from U.S. Bureau of Mines data here used. Data by 
nology, 1933,” and in A.I.M.E. “Transactions” indicate cumulatives through 1934 as follows: Burma 184,528, India 20,756. Pakistan ineluded with India prior to 1947. *Exclusive of 
U.S.S.R. fields in Asia, other than Sakhalin, which are included with U.8.S.R. in Europe. t Year ended September 30, + Approximate production. $ Beginning of production 
Brunei. Formosa included with Japan prior to 1941. q@  ¢ Estimated by WORLD OIL. 
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AT LAST REPORT, this string of 
**K'" Monel sucker rods had 
been used continuously for 8 
years in the Howard Glasscock 
Field at Big Spring, Texas. Be 
fore switching to ‘'K'’ Monel, 
there was a rod break every 50 
days, the entire string needed 
replacement every 5 months. 





THESE TWO BELLOWS were 
used in a gas lift valve in the 
same sour well. Photo at left 


shows condition of the best pre- 


vious bellows after 19 days. 
Compare this with other photo, 
taken of a Monel bellows when 
t was removed for inspection 
after 141 days of use. 


BALL AND SEAT VALVE of 

K'' Monel. At depth of 3,500 
feet, pulsating 28,000 times a 
day, and subjected to the ac- 
tion of corrosive crude, one of 
these heat treated ‘‘K'’ Monel 


valves lasted 10 months, 


days. Alloy steel valve in same 


well losted only 21 days, 


EMBLEM . OF SERVICE 


TRACE mate 





This has been proved time and again—even in the 
sour gas areas of West Texas and New Mexico. 


It is easy to see why. Monel, for example, is strong 
and tough. It is highly resistant to corrosion by brine 
and sour crude. It withstands the cutting action of 
high pressure gas, and the abrasive effects of en- 
trained solids. 


“K" Monel has the same characteristics, coupled 
with the added advantages of even greater strength 
and hardness. It is non-magnetic. By heat treatment, 
its tensile strength can be developed to 140-170,000 
psi, and its hardness to 265-320 Brinell. 


These important facts about Monel and ”K” Monel 
are helpful guides in... 


Choosing the 


RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
for CORROSIVE WELLS 


Both alloys are used for parts subject to alternating 
stresses in the presence of corrosives. Their reten- 
tion of good fatigue strength is particularly evident 
in lengthened equipment life. Under varied conditions 
of temperature, pressure and velocity, Monel and 
“K” Monel stand up where other materials frequently 
give up. 

Our illustrated booklet, Controlling Corrosion in 
Petroleum Production Equipment, tells how you can 
put Monel, “K” Monel and other INCO Nickel Alloys 
to work for you. It brings you the details of typical 
performance and service records like the three shown 
on this page. It contains individual sections dealing 
with exploration and drilling, pumping, and gas control. 


The booklet tells, too, how you can get free tech- 
nical advice on the selection of materials for severe 
service, and contains a listing of valuable bulletins 
and other literature that have been prepared for your 
use. Write us—now—for your copy. No obligation. 


USE MONEL OR “K” MONEL 
TO CUT REPLACEMENTS OF... 


Ball and Seat Valves... Chokes... Drill Collars .. . Gas 
Lifts... Gauges ... Instrument Parts... Polished Rods... 
Pump Shafts ... Springs... Subs... Sucker Rods... 
Valve Stems... Wire Lines... Working Barrels .. . and 
many other items of oil field equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MONEL..."K" MONEL ... your PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 
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Venezuela Leads in 


ek. _INTERNATIONS MOVEMENT 


Of Crude 





Mis, quantities of crude move eacl shippers of crude, their combined total Outside of the Netherland West Indies, 


vear from producing regions through in accounting for 85 percent of all the crude | the largest importer of Venezuelan crude 


ternational trade channels to refineries in petroleum which moved in international was the U. S., which received 93,769,000 
other countries. During 1948, latest year trade during 1948. barrels. The next largest destination for 
for which figures are available, inter Venezuela ranked first in exports to Venezuelan crude was Canada with 37,- 
country movement of crude totaled 709,- other countries, shipping 437,700,000 bar- 567,000 barrels, followed by Europe with 
461,000 barrels. This was in addition to rels in 1948, or 61.7 percent of the inter- 30,928,000 barrels. 
large quantities of refined products which national movement of crude. However, The Perstan Gulf region, excluding 
also move annually through international the bulk of Venezuela’s crude moved to Iran, shipped 166,456,000 barrels of crude 
trade. refineries in nearby Netherland West to other countries in 1948. This repre- 
Venezuela and the Persian Gulf coun Indies, from which point it entered inter-— sented 23.5 percent of the world’s inter- 


national trade circles as refined products. national movement of crude. 


tries of the Middle East are the principal 














British 
Ecuador Borneo 
United and Persian and 
States Mexico Trinidad Colombia Peru Venezuela Iran Gulf Indonesia Other Total 
Imported by: 
Canada 33.071 213 2,357 37,567 185 3.642 77,335 
Cuba ‘ 1,506 ; ; 1,506 
Mexico : 62 62 
Netherland W. Indies ‘ 5, 186 270,992 276,178 
lrinidad 3,547 5,310 8.857 
United States 3,601 8,542 93,769 +,507 18.674 129,093 
Total North America 34.639 3.814 2,357 17,275 407.638 4,992 22.316 193.031 
Argentina 1,300* : 600* 1,400* 7,300* 250* 2 100* 150* 13.100* 
568 HS 


Brazil. ‘ P 
Uruguay ‘ 232 3,490 1,007* ’ . 1,729 











lotal South America 1,300 600 1,632 11,358 250 3,107 150 18.397 
Belgium and Luxemburg 507 743 
| Denmark. . : 133 P 
' France ‘ 2.865 10,671 », 602 53.709 1.806 
Germany : 296 1,.020* 
Italy and Trieste 42S 4,645 11,122 4 
Netherlands 951 ; 4.178 2,422 S54 8,405 
Portugal S2 2,149 2,231 
Spain SO0* SO* 
Sweden 486 1,964 1,275* 300 $.025 
United Kingdom 471 1,145 9,602 7,068 3.685 A 1,591 33,562 
Total Europe. 3.336 951 , 56S 1,145 30,928 17.315 66.313 5,298 122,854 
Bahrein Island $4.100* 14,100* 
British Malaya 275* 68 343 
China ; 1,.623* 1,623 
Indonesia 6,210F 118 6,328 
Palestine 7,.318* 7,318* 
lotal Asia 53,316 6.278 118 99,712 
Canary Islands 1,460  750* 107 1,617 
Egypt oy 2* ; 2* 
lotal Africa 1.460 2.752 407 4.619 
Australia 253 689 1,694 2.636 
lotal Oceania 253 689 1,694 2 636 
Shipments in transit, mis¢ 
destinations, and adjust- 
ments ; 462 2,349 268 389 95 13,937 3,446 21.652 1,106 8.212 
Total Exports 39,737 7,114 2,089 18,832 2.682 137,700 19,800 166,456 9,078 5.973 709,461 


* Estimated. 

+ Shipments from British Borneo to Indonesia. 

Note: The foregoing figures, while admittedly based on incomplete data, 
trade in 1948. 


are believed to represent the major movements of crude petroleum in international 
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Approach 9 Million Barrels Daily Average in Mid-1949 



























































W. YRLLD refinery runs to stills aver- 
aged 8,928,267 barrels daily at mid-1949, 
according to figures based on the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines monthly report, “World ACTUAL BARRELS DAILY 
Petroleum Statistics,” covering June, 
049 Crude Other 
; ‘ ’ Produc- Runs to | Demand Stock 
Of this total the Western Hemisphere, COUNTRY tion Imports | Exports Stills & Losses | Change 
with a daily average production for the NORTH AMERICA: 
period of 6,673,533 barrels, had runs to Canada 56,733 | 219,667 277,400 500 1,500 
: v3 J Cuba 267 7,500 5,200 2,566 
stills totaling 6,629,667, and the Eastern Mexico 166,700 100 17,766 | 126,667 7.367 15,000 
Hemius} here, with pr¢ duction of 2,381,- Tetal N. America, excel. U.S. 223,700 227,267 17,766 409,267 7,867 16,066 
500 barrels, had runs to stills of 2,298,600. United States 4,903,266 | 400,000 102,367 | 5,162,033 12,900 25,967 
Total North America .| 5,126,966 627,267 120,133 5,571,300 20,767 42,033 
°. - - —'o 
as SOUTH AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
ra Argentina... 62,667 33,334 94,500 1,500 
Bolivia. . 1,833 233 1,866 267 
World Supply and Demand, Crude — 100 500 100 500 
. Colombia 83,400 65,300 26,000 967 8,867 
Petroleum, by Countries, at Ecuador 7,333 3.933 4,167 66 833 
- Netherlands West Indies 723,534 23,334 700,200 
Mid-Year, 1949 Peru 41,467 81933 33,467 167 1,100 
Trinidad 53,700 36,667 15,433 74,000 933 
Uruguay 15,733 14,900 833 
(Based on U. S. Bureau of Mines Monthly Venezuela 1,296,067 1,118,734 108,767 32,500 36,067 
Report, “World Petroleum Statistics,” Total 8. America-Caribbean 1,546,567 809,268 | 1,235,900 1,058,367 36,233 25,333 
covering June, 1949.) Total Western Hemisphere 6,673,533 | 1,436,533 | 1,356,033 6,629,667 57,000 67,366 
WESTERN EUROPE . 
> Belgium 11,667 7,733 3,933 
Denmark 1,033 767 267 
France 1,100 244,500 47 228.033 433 16,667 
Western Germany 16,267 21,200 40,000 333 2.867 
Italy and Trieste 200 61,667 59,067 2,800 
Netherlands 11,767 78,367 50,000 133 40,000 
Portugal 7,900 6,000 1,900 
Summary of Daily Average Sweden 6,133 6,133 
: . United Kingdom 966 111,700 106,667 834 5,167 
Crude Petroleum Production and Refinery Runs by 
Major Regions at Mid-Year 1949 Total Western Europe 30,300 | 544,167 467 504,400 1,733 67,867 
(Based on U. S. Bureau of Mines Monthly Report, a 
“World Petroleum Statistics,’ covering June, 1949.) MIDDLE EAS1 
Bahrein Island 29,933 129,333 164,967 167 5,867 
Egypt 43,600 46,067 167 2,633 
Actual Percent Iran and Kuwait 783,434 295,000 495,333 11,000 17,900 
Barrels of Iraq 76,500 64,333 8,000 4.167 
Daily World Lebanon 4,067 4,067 
iil Saudi Arabia 481,133 327,767 148,933 36H 4,067 
PRODUCTION Turkey 
United States 4,903,266 54.1 
Other North America 223,700 2.5 Total Middle East 1,414,600 133,400 687,100 867,367 15,867 22,333 
Total North America 5,126,966 56.6 OTHER ASIA 
China 1,400 2,333 7 1,000 
South America and Caribbean 1,546,567 17.1 India, Burma and Pakistar 7,900 7,834 i7 
Japan 3,800 3,633 166 
Total Western Hemisphere 6,673,533 73.7 
Total Other Asia 13,100 13,800 s00 1,000 
Middle East 1,414,600 15.6 : 
Other Eastern Hemisphere 966,900 10.7 OTHER AFRICA | 
Canary Islands 13,333 12,000 1,333 
Total Eastern Hemisphere. 2,381,500 26.3 French Morocco 267 200 7 
Total Outside U.S. 4,151,767 45.9 Total Other Africa 267 13,333 12,200 7 1,333 
WORLD TOTAL, Production 9,055,033 100.0 OCEANIA 
Australia 14,667 12,000 2 667 
RUNS TO STILLS British Borneo 68,533 
United States 5,162,033 57.8 Indonesia 124,700 14,067 176,833 2,333 
Other North America 409,267 4.6 
Total Oceania 193,233 14,667 14,067 188,833 2,333 2 667 
Total North America 5,571,300 62.4 a -|\- 
. Total Above Countries 8,325,033 | 2,142,100 2,057,667 8,216,267 77,300 115,900 
South America and Caribbean 1,058,367 11.9 = 
- U.S. S. R. and EASTERN EUROPE 
Total Western Hemisphere 6,629,667 74.3 U.S. 8. R. 620,000 605,000 15,000 
bs Other Eastern Europe 110,000 3,000 3.000 107,000 3000 
Middle East 867,367 9.7 
Other Eastern Hemisphere 1,431,233 16.0 Total U. 8. S. R. and E. Furope 730,000 3.000 3.000 712,000 18,000 
Total Eastern Hemisphere 2,298,600 25.7 Total Eastern Hemisphere 2,381,500 708,567 704,634 2,298,600 38.300 48,534 
Total Outside U. 8. 3,766,234 42.2 Total Outside United States 4,151,767 | 1,745,100 1,958,300 3,766,234 $2,400 $9,933 
WORLD TOTAL, Runs to Stills.) 8,928,267 100.0 WORLD TOTAL 9.055.033 | 2,145,100 2,060,667 8,928,267 95,300 115.900 
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BofM... 


big wheel in wampum country 


The Bank of Montreal maintains 59 oil- 
alert branches in the heart of the oil coun- 
trv, Alberta province—plus many more 
throughout Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

So for unvarnished information and 
independent advice on oil in Western 
Canada, you'll find the B of M ready with 


what-you-want-to-know. 


v Vv 








DO YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT... 
Developments in the industry 

Company formation and exchange problems 

Taxation regulations 

Lease terms and royalties 

Reservation of oil and gas rights 

Conservation and production controls LJ 


For on-the-spot reply and action, write, 
phone or see: Gordon V. Adams, Spe- 
cial Representative, Bank of Montreal, 
Calgary Main Office, 140 Eighth Ave., 
West, Calgary, Alberta. 











CH Bank or MonrTrREAL 


Canada’s First Bank 


New York ... 64 Wall Street « 


In Canada since 1817 . 


In U.S. since 1859 


Chicago... 27S. LaSalle Street + San Francisco .. . 333 California Street 


Head Office: Montreal 


OVER 500 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


International Section 


- RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
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Enters New Phase 


B EGINNING of 1950 found the petro 


leum industry facing a vastly different 


1 conditions than those in sight at 


set ¢ 
the beginning of 1949. At that time the 
world had looked back upon several 
vears during which every effort was 


made to deveolp sufficient production and 
to build enough refining capacity to meet 
world demands growing beyond the most 
ambitious estimates, and was looking for- 
ward to a continuation of this effort. New 
records were being set in all phases of the 
industry, and it seemed as if the industry 
was faced with another year of the same 
kind of pressure. 

\lmost overnight the world found it 
self with enough crude to satisfy demand 
Crude and products were moving out of 
the Persian Gulf area in quantities previ 
ously thought out of the question with 
out pipe lines to the Mediterranean, and 
were being delivered to markets through- 
out the world. An unusually mild winte 
on the U. S. Atlantic seaboard allowed 
stocks to mount, and it was possible to 
cut back to some extent on production 
from seriously taxed American fields. 

Despite removal of the greater part ot 
not idle in 1949, There still remains the 
outlook for a continuation of the upward 
trend in world demand, and the world 


the pressure, the petroleum industry was 
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continues its program of 


wide industry 
preparation, but with supply ample these 
burdens can be met with apparent ease. 

In addition to the normal desire of oil 
companies to expand their operations 
and improve their relative position in the 
industry, there has been a strong desire 
on the part of nations outside the U. S. 
to expand their facilities in order to be- 
come as near self-sufficient as possible 
and at the same time conserve critical 
supplies of dollars and other foreign ex- 
change. This included, not only the desire 
and effort to establish greater producing 
potential, but to establish their own refin- 
systems. 
Plan 


self-sufficient as 


ing, storage and distribution 


Through the European Recovery 


many countries neve! 
to oil production have instituted ambi- 
tious programs of refinery construction. 
Through the efforts to help European 


countries save dollars wherever possible, 


much of the supply for existing plants, 
and the future supply for plants unde: 
construction, has been coming and will 
be coming from sources outside the so- 
called “dollar” 
strong shifting of lines of supply in line 


areas. There has been a 


with the forecasts of the past severa 
years, and much crude and refined prod 
ucts for Europe are being drawn fron 
the Middle East fields 

At the same time, the European coun 
tries themselves are making additional! 
efforts to establish indigenous sources 
of crude supply. Some have been ham- 
pered by internal conditions which have 
delayed full-scale exploratory efforts; 
others are well advanced in their activity 
As a whole, the world has seen a sub 
stantial expansion of activity during 1949, 
and some return may be expected. 
postwal 


\n outstanding example of 


activity has been Western Canada, where 
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the opening of the Leduc field in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, off a 
exploration and development which has 
full 


touched program ot 


gained impetus through two years 


getting 
1947, 


at 50 mil- 


and is believed to be only now 


into full swing. By the end of 


LLeduc’s reserve was estimated 
lion barrels; and continued development 


has resulted in proved reserve now estl- 


mated in excess of 250 million barrels. 
\ new field producing from the same 
prolific Devonian Reef formations was 


brought in late in 1948 at Redwater, and 


has proved reserves. now estimated in 


excess of 650 million barrels. The wildcat 


the Redwater 


intensified by 


campaign 





are now 


find has resulted in a number of lesser 
fields, and expansion of older fields, until 
at the beginning of 1950, an estimate of 
more than 1.5 billion barrels of reserves 
for the province of Alberta alone was be- 
lieved conservative. 

During 1949 the geophysical and leas- 

the 
other 


rapidly spread 


Alberta, 


prov inces of Sas- 


ing program past 


boundaries of and into 
Western Canadian 
katchewan, British Columbia and Mani- 
toba. All these provinces have seen wild- 
cat drilling during 1949 and evidences of 
the accumulation and possible produc- 
tion of oil have been found in each. There 


125 million acres of 


more than 





Bottom Water 





is a costly 





profit leak | 


Eagle Lead Wool 


stops Bottom Water! 


You rule out the risk of oil-wasting 
bottom water shutdowns when 
you tamp Eagle Lead Wool in the 
hole. This finely stranded, non- 
corrosive metallic wool makes a 
water-tight plug that seals every 
crack and crevice. Comes in con- 
venient 50-pound sacks — easy to 
place in special cartridge-shaped 
Eagle Wire Containers sized to fit 
all casings. Order through your 
jobber today. 


EAGLE LEAD WOOL 


Seals off Bottom Water — 


keeps ’’em flowing! 
. q 
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These 3 Eagle Bearing 
Metals meet most 
requirements 


Eagle Dreadnaught —for 
extreme speed and heavy-duty 
conditions. 

Eagle Outlasta —for medium 
speed and average-load 
conditions. 

Eagle Durable — for low speed 
and light-duty conditions. 





THE | 
EAGLE-PICHER | 
COMPANY 


3 {ny 03 


: PICHER 
Chicago - East St. Louis 
Cincinnati - Dallas 


Kansas City 
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private and government oil rights held in 
the active provinces, compared with little 
more than 20 million acres a scant two 
years ago. 
Production has been established to 
more than take care of the needs of the 
prairie provinces themselves at about 
62,000 barrels a day, more than triple the 
output of 1947 and double the 1948 pro- 
duction. The actual production figures 
are not an index to the producing poten- 
tial achieved, since the lack of a trans- 
portation outlet to outside markets has 
forced drastic curtailment of output 
through pipe line proration measures on 
the part of purchasers. More or less as a 
byproduct of the search for oil, tremen- 
dous new reserves of natural gas have 
been found, opening up plans for great 
transmission lines to carry gas to Central 
Northwestern 


the authorities have not 


and Western Canada and 
U.S. Bhus tar 
approved any of the several gas pipe lines 
proposed, but it is probably only a matter 
of a short time before construction will 
begin, 

It is estimated that the industry spent 
more than $100 million in Western Can- 
ada during 1949, just about double the 
investment during 1948, and current 
much as 


1950, ot 


planning indicates perhaps as 


$300 million will be spent in 
which roughly one-third is earmarked for 
anew pipe line outlet from the Edmon- 
ton area to a shipping terminal on Lake 
This 


every phase of the industry such as refin- 


Superior. expansion will include 


ing, gasoline extraction, drilling, produc- 


tion and transportation. 
1949 
for the drilling of 820 new 


During Alberta alone accounted 
wells, com 
pared with 356 wells drilled in 1948 in 
the same area. At the close of 1949 more 
than 100 geophysical crews were in op- 
eration, the number having grown trom 
no more than 15 crews at the time Leduc 
was discovered. 

Another Western Hemisphere region 
to show sharp upswings in all-round de- 
velopment has been Mexico, where unde 
stress of necessity ot developing produc- 
tion to provide an exportable surplus, the 
drilling program has been stepped up 
sharply. Additional drilling equipment is 
in operation, and Petroleos Mexicanos 
drilled 


drilled in any year since expropriation. 


has more wells than have been 
Encouraging results have been obtained, 
particularly in Northeastern Mexico, 
where the Reynosa field has developed 
into a potentially important reserve of 
both oil and gas. In addition, new fields 
have been found in other regions which 
have not vet been developed to the point 
where their importance can be estimated. 

Recent geological work has been cred- 
ited with the establishment of new areas 
for fill-in drilling along the Golden Lane, 
with the field as an example 


where Pemex representatives believe an 


Alazan 
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Hercules high speed, heavy duty gasoline, 
natural gas and diesel engines and power 
units, in a power range of from 3 to 500 
and piston displacements from 39 to 1468 
cu. ins., are built to give oil men a real 
run for their money. They are sturdy, 
powerful, dependable engines with an oil 
field reputation for continuous long life 
service. They are economical, too—in low 
fuel consumption and low maintenance. 


(Left) Front view of the 
base type model DNX-V8 Vee 
eight cylinder Hercules die- 
sel engine used in the latest 
edition to the Hercules die- 
sel line shown above. Thia 
power unit is available in 
four modela offering piston 
displacements from 1247 to 
1468 cu. ins. It is designed 

° : to introduce new economie 
Hercules gasoline and natural gas engines io avin opendiiont. : 
and power units are available in 15 series 


? 


and 33 models from 3 to 240 horsepower. 














Hercules diesel engines and power units | atin ale 
an built in 14 series and 30 models from HERCULES ENGINES 3 TO 500 H.P. 
12 to 500 horsepower. GAS AND DIESEL ENGINES 
Hercules’ broad experience in serving the CACHE Se Berend § = Fisten 
: ‘ ae : 2 . Model Bore Cu. In. Model Stroke Displ. 
oil field is at your disposal. You are wel- odel ond Stroke _—ispl. Inches Cu. In. 
come to use it in planning your future Two Cylinder Two Cylinder 
PIM Re. SNP oe (Bay S Ai Hk ag BA an BXB Me" x3" 39 DIXC A x 42" 113.1 
power requirements. Write us today. NXA 3° x 4" 56.5 DIXD 44" x 4Y2" 127.5 
NXB 34" x 4” 66.3 
Four Cylinde Four Cylinder 
2XA 2! tes oy 59 DIX4B 34%" x 4 133 
7XB 25 x 3” 65 DIX4D 35e"’ x 4” 166 
IXA 3" x At 113 DOOB 334" x 42" 198.8 
iXB 34" x 4" 133 +» i Tina PE 
IX4E 31/2" x 44" 164 DOOD 4Ma" x 4/2" 255 
JX4C 334" x 44’ 188 
JX4D 4x AM" 214 sim Cynon 
5 ‘ DIX6D 358° x 4 249 
Six Cylinder DJXB 3V2"' x 42" 260 
QXA 3g" x 4Ve"’ 190 DJXC 334" x 4/2" 298 
QXxB 31%4"' 4Ve"' 205 
QXxc 336" x 4Ve" 221 yt 5 ee 
HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION QXLD 37/16'x4'4" 2367 ae tou pO ng a 
Vo"! Vg'' x a" 
CANTON, OHIO, U.S. A. per Sipe eye a DWXD 44" x 434" 404 
IXC 334" x 4/5" 282 DWXLD = 41%4"" x 5" 426 
XD 4" x 44" 320 DWXLDF 41%" x 5 426 
The model HXE gaso- JXLD 4" x 42" 339 DRXB 4a" x 54" 474 
line or natural gas WXC-3 4%" x 4/2" 383 DRXC 456" x 5%4"' 529 
power unit shown at WXLC 4° 1 4%" 358 DFXB a" 8 Oe 707 
the right is one of four WXLC-3 44" x 434"' 404 DFX 17,9 ve 
; ' Cc 5%4"' x 6 779 
models in this series TOXB 43e'' x 51%’ 474 DFXD 5/2" x 6” 855 
which have been popu- RXB 4V2"" x 5V4"" 501 DFXE 55" x 6” 895 
lar in the oil field for RXC 45" x 5%" 529 DFXH 53," ” ) 
a number of years. It RXLC 45" x 5a" 529 mae : - je f 
develops 227 horsepow- once 45/4"" x 5V4"' 558 — sgalliplis tae 
. >: a H 3," Va" . . 
Oi ie pis ri HXB 5 “x o” p 707 —_ _ 
1 8 F309 - tins. HXC 514" x 6” 779 DNX V-8B 53%"" x 6” 1247 
HXD 5V2" x 6" 855 DNX V-8C 6” x 6” 1348 
HXE 53%"" x 6” 935 DNX V-8D 61%" x 6” 1468 
*HXE oa ae 6 SS DNX V-8DS614"" x 6 1468 
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additional 10,000 barrels daily productior 
will result 
In the 


gas-distillate reserve has been established 


Isthmus of Tehuantepec a new 


at Fortuna Nacional, in Tabasco 
the 1949 


ments in Mexico was consummation of a 


One of important develop 


contract with American Independent Oil 


Company, Edwin W. Pauley and Signal 
Oil Company under which the America 
companies, operating as Mexican Ameri 
can Independent Company, are drilling a 
the [ 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 


series of wildcat tests in region of 


the 
both land and offshore 


including 
drilling. Starting 
the first well in the middle of the year, 
the company had already established pro 
duction in one offshore prospect neat 
Coatzacoalcos before the end of the vear 
Another well drilling near Ciudad Car 
men was being watched with interest. 

Other activity in Mexico included con 
tinued progress on refinery and pipe ling 
construction. Much of the planned pipe 
line mileage was designed to carry natu 
ral gas to Mexico City and Monterrey to 
supplant crude oil products as fuel for 
industry. 

Venezuela, for several vears the most 
the U. S., 


quished its position on drilling volume 


active country outside relin 
to Canada, but still stands out as a crude 
producer. The lessened requirements for 
the heavy crude used in manufacture of 
fuel oil caused sharp cutbacks in Vene 
zuela’s production during the early part 
of the 
substantially curtailed 


vear, and field operations were 
Asa result, there 


was a decline of about 30 percent in drill- 


ing below the record 889 wells drilled in 


GOTKOOL WATER CAN 


Made in 1'2, 2. 3, 5, 10, 15 and 
20 gallon sizes. (Push-Button 
Hottie [Mim jilepstMetelotlityelei Mac is 


1948. Most of the cuts in drilling volume 


were in proved areas, particularly in the 


heavy oil areas in the region of Lake 
Maracaibo, while wildcatting continued 
active in both Western and Eastern 


Venezuela, with uncertain success othe: 
than discovery of two producing areas in 
the eastern part of the country 

Shell Group’s new 40,000-barrel refin 
ery on Paraguana Peninsula started op- 


1949, 


area, and from the newer Cre 


erations during using crude from 


the lake 
taceous producing fields west of the lake 
Corporation’s 60,000 


Creole Petroleum 


barrel refinery, building since 1947, 1s 
scheduled for completion during 1950 
Two ot South American countries, 


Colombia and Peru, are hopeful of stimu 
lating development through institution of 


new petroleum laws 


Colombia Sets Record 
Colombia established a record tor pro 
duction during the vear, but development 
generally suffered through uncertainty 
on the part of oil operators as to what 
might be expected from the new petro 
An attempt was made recently 


through 


leum law 


to place the law in operation 
presidential decree inasmuch as a state of 
siege still existed early in the year follow 
ing the political troubles of last year. It 
was anticipated that the Congress would 
legalize the law, but the companies still 
seemed to be waiting tor congressional 
making decisions as to fu 

field 
Fexas Petroleum Company in the Tetuan 


action before 


ture plans. A was brought in by 


area of the Upper Magdalena Valley, but 


it is unlikely to have rapid development 


WATER CANS 
a On OR OR Fa 28 a.) 


GOTT Water Cans are the practical way 
to keep drinking water cool for long periods, 
protected from impurities and always handy 


ToMh} eV -M fo) OMS) ob bhe MB OL tt tee MN Cotae(-MBc-secleh cede) (-¥E (0) oF 
strongly built to withstand rough usage. 
GOTT Water Coolers have 
extra large covers and a 
handy non-leaking push 
button faucet. Your Supply 
Store has them. get one 


today! 


H.P.GOTT MFG. CO. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS 


| 9 8 PURE DRINKING 
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and 20 sizes with 
Push-Button Faucet 


WATER ALWAYS HANDY 
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unless the first few wells indicate possi- 
bility of establishing production in suffi 
cient quantities to justify i pipe line 


outlet 


In Peru a new petroleum law was 


dratted by a special committee and pre- 


sented to a congressional committee for 


consideration. Advance reports indicated 
it should pass with little opposition since 
it is the result of a cooperative effort to 
liberalize regulations so that acreage may 
be granted to foreign capital for explora 
tion and development. For the past sev- 
eral vears there had been a slackening of 
interest on the part of possible investors, 
tavorable area was held as 


since all the 


part of the national reserve 

Developments in Southern Chile pro- 
gressed to the stage where that country 
enter the list of 
1950. At 


about 16 producing wells had been com- 


will probably active 


producers during latest report 
pleted in the Cerro Manantiales field, and 
the pipe 
Caleta Clarencia was completed late in 


line to the new terminal at 


the vear. Field storage was being filled, 
and some oil is now going into the tanks 


at the terminal on the Straits of Magellai 
Bolivia has already started use of its 


pipe 
to Cochabamba and Sucre, and drilling 


new line svstem from Camiuri field 
activity was intensified to build up pro- 
duction for its supply. 

In the kastern Hemisphere, outside of 
countries within the Soviet sphere of in 
fluence, advances have been steady dur- 
ing 1949, with European countries upon 
information is available showing 
that 


Germany, the most active of th 


which 


activity beyond achieved during 
1948 
European nations, virtually doubled the 
1948 drilling footage by accounting for 
nearly 1 million feet of hole in Wester: 
Germany alone. The accent was on ex- 
and a number of new 


the 


ploration drilling, 


areas were found. However, chiet 


value of the program was the expansion 
of previously producing fields through 
drilling of extensions and deep tests, and 
fields of the now 


district are 


of 


Emsland 
accounting the 
16,300-barrel-a-day production. German) 
was also stepping up its program of refin- 


for larger part the 


ing through rehabilitation of units de- 
stroyed by bombing during the war, and 
acquired additional capacity through per 
mits to use two of the larger hydrogena- 
tion plants ror processing crude. 

Actual drilling activity in the Nethe: 
lands fell off, since the Schoonebeek field 
has reached its optimum rate of flow at 
just under 12,000 barrels daily, but sev- 
eral wildcats were drilled during the year 
One of these was reported to have found 
oil northeast of Schoonebeek and near 
the German border. There also was some 
exploration in the northern part of the 
country, results of which are not yet 
known 


There was some slackening of drilling 
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FOR THE 


Gul Coas 


Since 1928 BAROID Sales Division and BAROID Distrib- 
utors have led the field in service to oil well operators every- 
where. Now they make BULK BAROID available for delivery 
to drilling rigs located in the bays, marshes and offshore areas 
of the Gulf Coast. BULK BAROID makes it possible for operators 
to take advantage of the economies and efficiency of bulk mud 
handling equipment which can be set for a continuous predeter- 
mined rate of addition. 

For complete details of BULK BAROID delivery, ask your 
BAROID Distributor or your BAROID Field Service Man. 





BAROID SALES DIVISION 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES - TULSA + HOUSTON 
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activity in Italy since the early part of 
1949, chiefly due to the happenings in 
official circles which indicated the entire 
responsibility of developing oil and gas 
resources might be placed in the hands 


of a government-owned company 


Foreign and domestic privately 


financed concerns were more of less 


marking time until a clear definition of 


Italian policy was forthcoming. Events 
were picking up momentum early in the 
vear with progress of the construction 
program to build gas lines to carry natu 
ral gas to the principal populated and in 
dustrial centers of Northern Italy from 
the substantial gas fields of the Po Val- 
ley. At least one discovery of a field pro 
ducing a considerable amount of high 
gravity oil along with gas was reported 
at Cortemaggiore in the Upper Po Val 
levy, but the area saw comparatively littl 
new development, and reports from pri 
vate and official sources conflicted some 
what as to evaluation of the find. There 
progress in refining ex 
ECA 


by foreign private capital 


was continued 


pansion, supported by funds and 


One development of the past year in 


France which might prove of unusual 


local importance was the discovery of oil 
in Alsace from the Muschelkalk 
tion, hitherto unproductive in the region 


forma 


It was associated with accumulation 
along a fault trend of major proportions 
and may lead to development of produc 

tion of considerable economic importance 
to France, which produces a relatively in 


Mean 


from. the 


demand 
outlet 


significant share of its 
while, the gas pipe line 
Saint Marcet gas fields in Southwestern 
France was progressing toward comple 
tion, and a number of cities were con 
nected during the year to the completed 


portion of the system 


Qatar Active 


Outstanding developments of the past 
Middle East 


sumption of activity in Qatar, with con 


vear in the included a re 
struction of a pipe line and shipping tet 
mina] to carry oil from the Dukhan field, 
which was under development during the 
vear, and which started shipping oil on 
the last day of the yea 

An event of some importance was the 
entry of American Independent Oil Com 
pany and Pacific Western Oil Company 
into active participation in the explora- 
This 
company owns concessions on the Saudi 
Neutral Zone, 


work started 


tion for oil on the Persian Gult 


Arabia- Kuwait and fol 
lowing geological drilling 
its first of a four-well wildcat program 
rhis particular operation is unique in that 
it is a land operation being drilled from 
a water-borne base. The location being 
drilled is about 20 miles inland from the 
shore of the Gulf, while living quarters, 
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Rates from Middle East, Venezuela 


The following table and notes are 
taken from an address on “QOil in 
Venezuela,” delivered in Caracas last 


Pogue, then vice 


National Bank, 


summer by Joseph F. 


president of the Chase 


and now an official of the Gulf Oj] 


Corporation. Shown are relative trans- 
moving oil from 


Middle East 


portation costs. of 


Venezuela and the to im- 


portant markets. 


Relative Transportation Costs from Venezuela and Middle East Shipping Points 
to Various Destinations 


(in dollars per barrel) 


SHIPPING POINT 








Puerto La Cruz Bahrein or Ras Tanura, | Haifa, 
Venezuela | Persian Gulf Palestine 

By 26,000 By 26,000 By 26,000 
By T-2 DWT By T-2 DWT | By T-2 DWT 

Destination Tanker Tanker Tanker Tanker Tanker Tanker 
Southampton 0.55 0.50 1.08 1.04 0.44 0.42 
New York 0.25 0.23 1.28 1.23 0.67 0.63 
Montreal 0.37 0.35 1.30 1.25 0.68 0.64 
Buenos Aires 0.64 0.59 1.24 1.14 1.07 0.98 
Rio de Janeiro 0.50 0.46 1.16 1.07 0.90 0.83 


Figures represent shipping costs from deep water ports, not from the oil fields, and include depreciation 


plus 5 percent return on original investment. 


depending upon the location of crude oi] in relation to the shipping point. 


to Haifa costs approximately 


48 cents per barrel, including 5 percent 


Pipe line cost plus 5 percent return will vary considerable 


For example, Ireq crude moved 
Ibis figure 


return on investment. 


covers cost of gathering, handling, storing, and loading, as well as the pipe line movement. Probable cost for 
moving Officina crude to Puerto La Cruz is about 13 cents per barrel, and for moving crude from Lake Mara- 
caibo fields by tanker to deep water ports about 25 cents per barrel 


offices, warehouse and other auniliary 


installations are situated aboard a con- 
LST anchored offshore. Drilling 


equipment and supplies were transported 


verted 


to the scene in the same ship. 
Other Middle 


the Persian Gulf continued normal drill- 


Kast countries around 
ing activity, with producing potential al- 
ready higher than current requirements 
which saw the area as a whole produce 
dur- 


more than billion barrels of oil 


ing 1949. The most active was Kuwait, 
where about 12 rigs were kept busy, and 
Arabia. Kuwait 
drilling a deep test in the 


Saudi Oil Company is 
Burghan field 
which may establish whether or not the 
\rab limestone will be productive unde 
neath the currently producing Cretaceous 
sand, Other developments in Kuwait in- 


clude construction still in progress on 
the huge pier for berthing tankers and 
freighters. 

In Saudi 


gram 


Arabia the exploration pro 


resulted in indication of produc 
tion in two new fields at Haradth, nearly 
100 miles south of Abqaiq, and at Fathih, 
Abqaiq and Abu Hadriya. The 


Ain Dar field, discovered in 


between 
trend of the 
1948, has been confirmed by additional 
wildcats several miles apart in a north- 
east-southwest trend, but the area is fat 
from defined. A considerable amount of 


work was done on the Tapline, with 


about 314 miles completed before the end 


of the year, and work preparing to start 
from the Mediterranean end. 

An important pipe line from Kirkuk 
field was completed as Iraq Petroleum 


Company placed the northern leg of its 


lo-inch This 
made it possible to step up production to 


dual system in operation. 
approximately 100,000 barrels a day. The 
southern leg, which terminates at Haifa, 
is still inoperative due to political diffi- 
culties. Operation of all lines would give 


Iraq an outlet for about 270,000 barrels 


daily. 
Some attention was drawn to Pakistan 
late in 1949 with announcement that At- 


11 


tock Oil Company had completed a well 
near Lakhra in Sind, capable of produc 
ing 1600 barrels daily, but no additional 
wells have been completed to furnish a 
better evaluation of the new find. Ot 
some interest was the publication of new 
Giovern- 


petroleum regulations by the 


ment of Pakistan designed to attract 
additional operators 

During the past year the East Indies 
were able to consolidate rehabilitation in 
the form of increased producing and re- 
fining potential with the result that total 
output was restored to very near prewar 


levels. There has been some shifting ol 


production centers from those ot ten 
vears ago, since British Borneo is now 
producing more than three times the 


amount it produced in 1939, while the 
remainder of Indonesia is somewhat less, 
since many areas have remained inacces- 
sible, including almost all of Java. Activ- 
ity has been concentrated in Borneo and 
in the fields of Southern Sumatra. 
Drilling on a restricted basis went for- 
ward in the Klamono field of Netherlands 
New Petroleum 


Company 


Guinea. Australasian 


has stepped up activity in 


Papua, but without success. 
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This item supplements Magnet Cove Barium 
Corporation data as shown on pages 3049- 
3060 of Composite Catalog, 17th Edition. 





The Fann Midget cylinder pressure 

iit eliminates the use of air or nitrogen 
ottles on mud filter presses, according 

the manufacturer. Pressure for the 
filtration test is supplied by thumb-size 
carbon dioxide cylinders. 

The unit is fitted in a carrymg cas¢ 
vhich has accommodations for ten car 
hon dioxide cartridges, enough for more 

an 30 filtration tests. 

For additional information, write Mag- 
Barium Corporation, 5001 
Road, Houston, referring to 
item OV 


et Cox € 
Richmond 
WorRLD O11 


61—Centrifugal Pump 





This item supplements Marlow Pumps data as 
shown on page 3081 of Composite Catalog, 
17th Edition. 





centrifugal pumps 
is been added to the Marlow line to 
xpand it to 56 basic The new 
entriftugals Types SC and SL, are for 
se. primarily on installations with 
flooded suctions and are available in 
lose or long-coupled construction, one 


\ line of straight 


series 
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to four-inch sizes, and with capacities 
from 10 to 1000 gallons per minute. 

Consisting of casing, impeller with 
shaft sleeve and the driving motor, the 
unit may be installed and operated in 
either vertical or horizontal position. It 
has renewable sealing ring at the suction 
inlet and deep-groove oversize ball bear- 
ings sealed against dirt and moisture. 
The stuffing box, an integral part of the 
casing, contains a liberal number ot pack- 
ing rings. Where desired, a John Crane 
mechanical-type self lubricating dripless 
shaft is available 

Motors, which range trom % to 30 
horsepower, are splash protected and 
equipped with moisture resistant insula 
tion. Explosion proof or fully enclosed 
motors are also available. 

For additional information, write 
Marlow Pumps, 568 Greenwood Avenue, 
Ridgewood, N. J., referring to WorLp 
Out wtem 61 


6 2—Dynamometer 





This item supplements Martin-Decker Cor- 
poration data as shown on pages 3089-3128 
of Composite Catalog, 17th Edition. 





\ new 
ures pull or 


draw bar dynamometer meas 


torque in traction tests ot 


MARTIN-DECKER DRAW BAR DYNAMOMETER 





various vehicles, determines horsepower, 


or strength of structures. The instru 
ment consists of a combination indica 
tor, recorder, and measuring element 
The indicator gauge has a range to 50, 


QOO pounds draw bar pull. The recordet 
is available in any chart speed from two 
inches per hour to six inches per minute 

The measuring clement is a hydraulic 
may be disconnected at 
leakproof disconnect 
with any suit 


device which 
any time with a 
coupling. It is available 
able length of that recording 
and indicating gauges may be mounted 
at locations away from vibration. 

For additional information, 
Martin-Decker Corporation, Cherry 
Avenue and Wardlow, Long Beach 7, 
Calif., referring to Wortpd Ort ttem 62 


hose, So 


write 
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63—Tong Die Driver 








This item supplements Web Wilson Oil Tools, 
Inc., data as shown on pages 5057-5080 of 
Composite Catalog, 17th Edition. 





Removal of a wornout tong die from 
the tong die slot is simplified with the 
use of the “Jiffy” tong die driver. In 
addition to driving out the old tong die, 
the driver reconditions the tong die slot 
The tool has an overhanging guard that 
protects the user from flying chips. 


For additional information, write Web 
Wilson Oil Tools, Inc., Huntington Park, 


Calif., referring to Worip O18 ttem 63 


64—Screw Jack 





This item supplements Duff-Norton Manu- 
facturing Company data as shown on page 
1385 of Composite Catalog, 17th Edition. 





Truck-mounted oil field drilling 
and masts can be supported by a new 
standard speed screw jack. The jacks, 
designated 5204-W, are used in pairs for 
this application 

Positioning or leveling of equipment 
hand 


rigs 


is accomplished by means of a 
crank. The operating mechanism is com 
pletely enclosed and _ self-lubricated. 

For additional information, write 
Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, 
Preble Avenue, Pittsburgh, referring to 
ttem 64. 
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65—Mechanical Seals 





This item supplements Byron Jackson Com- 
pany data as shown on pages 901-1000 of 
Composite Catalog, 17th Edition. 





Three types of mechanical seals tor 
centrifugal pump stuffing boxes can re 
place conventional packing in refining, 
process, and chemical industry pumps, 
and in pipe line installations and other 
general purpose process pumps. When 
made of corrosion and heat-resistant ma- 
terials, they are suitable for corrosive 
service at high temperatures and _ pres- 
sures. 

The seals require no adjustment dui 
ing or after installation. The Type U, 
illustrated, is a high-pressure single seal, 
available for shafts from 1% to 57% 
inches, and can be adapted to shafts of 
larger diameter. The carbon stationary 
face is locked in position and protected 
from damage during installation and 
handling by a seal cover. A seat gasket 
prevents leakage around the stationary 
face, and a “U” cup prevents leakage 
under the rotating face, which is usually 








Both act 


steel 


constructed of chrome 
as flexible members 

Type L is a low-pressure single seal 
designed for small pumps handling cold 
water or products where temperatures 
do not exceed 110° F. and pressures do 
not exceed 50 pounds per square inch. 
It is suitable for pump shafts not more 
than two inches in diameter. 
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Ib. test; 3” and 4”—2000 Ib. test. 


thru 3”. 


V4" thru 3”. 








Jefferson Malleable Unions 


STYLE “B’—3-Part Ground Joint pipe line flange union greatly 
facilitates the laying of pipe and especially where pipe is out 
of alignment. Certified Air Furnace iron. 
Sizes 42" thru 10”. 


“A” —Ground Joint union and 
union fittings. Complete line straight 
and reducing. Sizes 4g” thru 2/2”—3000 


Made of Certified Air Furnace iron. 


ENDURO—300 Ib. S.W.P.—600 Ib. C.W.P. unions, Sizes ¥%” 


EXCEL—250 Ib. S.W.P.—500 Ib. C.W.P. 
unions. Also a complete line of unions, 
ells and union tees with union on the run. 
Made of Certified Air Furnace iron. Sizes 


Obtainable through your jobber 


Jefferson Union Company, Inc. 


691 West 26th St., 
New York 1, New York 
71 Gooding St., Lockport, New York 








31 Fletcher Ave., Lexington 73, Mass. 
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Type B is an oil lubricated double seal 
for high pressures and cold _ service 
where pumped liquids contain little lubri- 
cating value. Included with the Type B 
is a two-compartment oil tank assembly, 
From a supply of oil stored in the tank, 
lubrication leakage from the seals is 
replaced during operation. 
information, write 
Byron Jackson Company, Pump divi- 
sion, Terminal Annex Box 2017, Los 
Angeles 54, referring to Wortp OIL item 
0D. 


For additional 


66—Dial Indicator 





This item supplements Taylor Instrument 
Companies data as shown on page 4650 of 
Composite Catalog, 17th Edition. 





\ concentric or full-circle dial indi- 
cator has been designed for transmitting, 
receiving and controlling instruments. 

The indicator has a dial construction 
which makes instrument mechanism ac- 


cessible for inspection or adjustment by 


7 


i 
} 
; 
] 
i 
| 
i 
| 





rotation of the dial. The dial has a large 
pointer with 270-degree sweep, and white 
numerals on a black background. 

The instrument can be used only with 
low pressure unit or mercury manometer 
actuation for differential or absolute 
pressure applications. It is available as a 
simple indicator, indicating receiver, indi- 
cating controller, indicating transmitter, 
indicating transmitter controller, or indi- 
cating receiver controller. Standard 
ranges are 0 to 10 on square root scale 
and 0 to 100 and 0 to 200 on uniform 
scales. 
information, write 


For additional 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 95 Ames 


Street, Rochester 1, N. referring toq 


Worep O1 item 66. 
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SUPPLY AND HARDWARE COMPANY » \s 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Branches — Lake Charles, New Iberia, Leeville, Houma, 
Harvey, Baton Rouge, La.; Natchez, Miss.; Houston, Tex. 
Sales Office — 1317-18 Praetorian Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
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67—Crane Block 





This item supplements American Hoist and 
Derrick Company data as shown on page 228 
of Composite Catalog. 








\ll types ot hook work can be handled 
with the new Lo-Head crane block, in 
capacities from 10 to 50 tons. The new 
block permits 1144 to 2-foot higher lifts 
without lengthening the boom, because 
of its shorter over-all length. 

The forged hook operates on Vimkin 
tapered roller bearings and the cast steel 
sheaves are equipped with Hyatt Hi- 
Load bearings. Lubrication is necessary 
only once in 2000 hours. Alemite fittings 
are provided for standard grease gun use. 

For additional information, write 
American Hoist and Derrick Company, 
Robert and Water streets, St. Paul 1, 
Minn., referring to Wortp O1L ttem 67. 


68—Hose Protector 


This item supplements Goodall Rubber Com- 
pany, Inc., data as shown on pages 1842-1843 
of Composite Catalog, 17th Edition. 








\ rubber protector designed to be 
laced onto rotary hose at the point 
where the hose bumps or rubs against 
girths and tong lines is made of rein- 


forced two-ply automobile tread stock 
rubber. 
“Rubber-Hide” protectors are avail- 


able in lengths of six feet to fit 214- and 
3-inch hose. The material is also avail- 
able in rolls of 60 feet, for cutting into 
any desired lengths at the rig. It 1s fur- 
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nished with sufficient 
entire length of the protector. 

For additional information, 
Goodall Rubber Company, 1606 Maury 
Street, Houston, referring to WorLp O11 
item O08. 











WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 


State, Municipal and Other Public 
Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises 

Other Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances 


Accrued Income Receivable and 
Other Assets 


TOTAL 


DEPOSITARY OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, STATE OF LOUISIANA AND CITY OF NEW ORLEANS 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1949 





LIABILITIES 
$ 82,574,731.56 Deposits $331,072,238.00 
166,764,998.50 Acceptances 2,103,202.24 
13,831.670.39 Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1950 112,000.00 
403,174.27 Reserve for Taxes and Accrued 

83,299,419.64 Interest and Expenses 1,269,979.20 
2,850,208.14 Other Liabilities 45,566.53 

213,910.07 Capital Stock $2,800,000.00 

Surplus 9,200,000.00 

cael Undivided Profits 5,885,529.65 
1,362,076.15 17,885,529.65 
$352,488,515.62 TOTAL $352,488,515.62 
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trouble-free service. 


HERE’S 4-WAY PROOF OF NEW 
ECONOMY AND HIGH EFFICIENCY 


Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels are a money-sav- 
ing “natural” for oil line pumping service. This 
is evidenced by the performance of two of these 
modern units in Empire Pipe Line Company’s 
Sour Lake station (shown here). Originally in- 
stalled as oil-burning diesels during 1946-47, the 
engines operated with exceptional efficiency 
and economy, but were later converted to gas- 
diesel operation. 


A view of Empire Pipe Line Company's modern 
pumping station at Sour Lake, Texas, powered by 
the two Cooper-Bessemer 690 hp gas-diesels. 





Cooper-Bessemers, these engines are giving exceptionally economical, 


Another Example 


of 
ficient Power 


at Lower Cost 





One of the two 690 hp Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels driving centrifugal | keeege | 
pumps in Empire Pipe Line Company's Sour Lake, Texas, station. Typical ae LEN 
sav 


DIRECT SAVINGS AND ADVANTAGES 


|. Here, as elsewhere, the use of low-cost gas, 
at full diesel efficiency, has cut fuel cost to a 
mere fraction of the cost of oil-burning operation. 
Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels operate on any gas- 
oil combination from 5 to 100% oil as influenced 
by fixed or variable fuel supply. 


2. Lube oil consumption is incomparably low. 
The oil-burning diesels operated a normal 2,340 
hp hrs per gallon of lube oil consumed. Gas- 
diesel operation now actually averages 9,350 hp 
hrs per gallon. This big saving is also typical. 


J. Likewise, the lube oil filters lasted over 3 times 
as long, indicating less than one-third the lube 
oil contamination under gas-diesel operation. 


‘4. Overhauls after 11,000 operating hours showed 
only .003” liner wear at the top. There was no 
measurable wear at the middle of the liners. 
The rings showed so little wear they were rein- 
stalled. 


Why not add up the savings and advantages 
you stand to gain with reliable, highly efficient 
Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels on the job? 

















“The 
Cooper-Bessemer 








New York City Washington, D. C. Bradford, Pa. Parkersburg, W. Va. 
San Francisco, Calif. Houston, Dallas, Greggton, Pampa and Odessa, Texas 
Seattle, Wash. Tulsa, Okla. Shreveport, La. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Caracas, Venezuela Gloucester, Mass. Calmes Engineering Co., New Orleans, La. 
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shorter turning radius. Turning angle on 
most models has been increased to a 
minimum of 37 degrees 

The new Silver Diamond engine, used 
in light and medium-duty trucks, is a 
valve-in-head, six-cylinder model, and is 
built in two sizes: the 220 cubic inch 
displacement size at 100 horsepower and 
240 cubic inch displacement at 108 horse- 
power. Each has a compression ratio 
of 6.5 to 1. For heavier trucks, the Super 
Blue Diamond engine has a displacement 
of 269 cubi¢ inches and a horsepower of 
100.5 with compression ratio of 6.3 to 1. 
Super Red Diamond engines are avail- 
able in three sizes: 372 cubic-inch dis- 
placement size develops 144 horsepower; 
406 cubic-inch displacement size, 154 
horsepower; the 450 cubic-inch displace- 
ment size, 162 horsepower. Compression 
ratio of the Super Red Diamond is 6.3 
to | 


\ complete selection of transmissions 


69—Heavy-Duty Trucks 





This item supplements International Harvester 
Company data as shown on pages 2537-2540 
of Composite Catalog, 17th Edition. 





Four classifications of four-wheel 
trucks are included in the new L-line 
They are the Standard, ranging from 
4200 to 40,000 pounds, gross vehicle 
weight; the Schoolmaster, hve bus 
models from 12,500 to 24,000 pounds; 
the Loadstar, trom 16,500 to 29,500 
pounds; and the Roadliner, from 16,000 
to 30,000 pounds 

Cabs of the new trucks have been en- 
larged to 58'4 inches wide by 51-5/16 
inches high by 58-3/16 inches long in- 
side. Knee room has been increased by 





a reduction in the steering column angle windshield gives unobstructed front vi- t 

accomplished by having the column ente: sion. is available in each line 

the cab in a more horizontal position Wheelbases have been shortened as For additional information, write Inter- 
Full width seats are built as a unit, so much as seven inches in some models national Harvester Company, Motor 
that the proper angle between back and in order to shift load weight so that Truck division, 180 North Michigan Ave- 
Seat 1s maintained at any position of it is in balance between front and rear nue, Chicago 1, referring to Worip On 
seat adjustn ent \ one - piece curve d axle Ss Shorte rw heelbase also results in fem 69 
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O1L WELL DRILLING FLUIDS 


By WALTER F. ROGERS 


This book presents in an orderly manner a complete summary 
of the science of compounding and handling drilling fluids 
from manufacture to use. Over 400 articles have been re- 
viewed and abstracted to bring the pertinent data in an easily 
accessible manner under one cover. 

Full chapters are devoted to such important phases as 
methods of calculating the quantity of materials required to 
building mud volumes of any required volume and weight, 
the constitution and chemical properties of bentonite and 
clays, the contaminants which effect bentonite and how con- 
taminated muds can be restored to good condition, etc. 
iis: de comeidelel” annie. alien Useful to processors of drilling fluids and manufacturers 
their owners direct-reading, accu- and importers of chemicals, dealers in drilling mud materials, 
rate well measurements. This . service engineers, purchasing agents, office engineers and 
strong, simple device comes in a executives, research laboratories, students, oil well cement 


handy carrying case (weighs only i companies and manufacturers of drilling rig equipment. 


17 pounds)—is put on the line in : 
a few seconds, and tells you where 536 pages — illustrations — tables and charts — cloth bound 


Price: $8.00 


Hundreds of Cavins Depthometers 


bottom is quickly and dependably. 
—Write for folder to The Cavins 
Co., 2853 Cherry Ave., Long Beach 
6, California. 


Send orders to 


The GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 2608 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
- 


* 
THE CAVINS DEPTHOMETER 
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For DISTILLATE 





It's the YALE UNION 


Holding high pressure distillate is no prob- 
lem for YALE UNIONS . . . their service- 
proved O-Rings provide positive, weep-proof 
seals at all pressures. 

For a test, take one YALE UNION, put it 
on a high pressure line and make it up just 
hand-tight. Then open your valve and see 
how dependable these unions really are. They 
are equally good for other fluids, steam, 
vapors and vacuum. 

YALE UNIONS are available through your 
supply store, in all popular sizes, for working 
pressures to 7500 psi. Buy just one . . . try it 
... and you‘l] use nothing but YALE UNIONS 
thereafter. 


WANE MACHINE WORKS 


4403 Yale Street Houston, Texas 


Export: R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc., 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 











CALCULUS FOR 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERS 


By DR. ALOIS CIBULKA 
| University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Calculus, a High Speed Tool for the En- 
gineers. 

Calculus, like the Slide Rule, is an im- 

ortant time saver and just like the Slide 
Rule. outside of its complicated appearance 
there is not much to it. Anyone who studied 
college algebra and geometry can master 
practical Calculus in a short time 

Every engineer should have a working 
knowledge of Calculus. 

There is hardly an engineering formula 
that did not require Calculus for its deriv- 
ation. 

The practical value is demonstrated by | 
many actual engineering problems. | 


The integration and the differential equa- 
tions will come easy to you. The whole 
Calculus is far more a patient juggling of 
the familiar algebraic formulas than a work 
of a genius mind. Its practical value is 
great in every branch ms engineering. For | 
example, in structural design: Reinforced 
concrete and welded steel structures are 
gaining ground more and more. 

The rigid frames, the statically indetermi- 
nate structures are more economical and 
more adaptable to many different shapes 
There may be other methods for their cal- 
culations, but why not use the Calculus, 
which you had to study anyway, for this 
purpose? The theory of such structures, with 
examples, is given in this book. 


100 Pages: Size 12” 
Price, 





x 91/.""; Paper Bound. 
$3.00 


Send Orders to the 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. ©. BOX 2608 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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70—Capacitor Motor 


This item supplements General Electric Com- 
pany data as shown on pages 1809-1820 of 
Composite Catalog, 17th Edition. 











A new integral-horsepower capacitor 
motor is for use wherever power supply 
demands single-phase operations. 

Capacitors are mounted on the base 
of the motor, and there is no conduit 
box on the side. The conduit box has 
been replaced by a_ built-in terminal 
board inside the end shield for simple 
wiring. 

The new Tri-Clad motor, of cast iron 
construction, is lightweight, and has a 
totally enclosed built-in starting switch 
to keep foreign matter from the con- 
tacts. 

In ratings from ™% to 5 horsepower, 
the high-torque motors are available in 
two types: Type KCS, capacitor-start, 
and Type KCR, capacitor-run. They 
differ only in starting current, not in 
output characteristics. 

For additional information, write for 
Bulletin GEA-5401, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y., refer- 
ring to Wor_p OIL item 70. 


71—Rotary Meter 





This item supplements Bowser, Inc., data as 
shown on pages 715-716 of Composite Cata- 
log, 17th Edition. 





A new lightweight, compact 350 gal- 
lons per minute rotary meter, the ‘‘Ro- 
torol;” can be used for tank truck, bulk 
plant, pipe line, industrial, marine, high- 
speed fueling and other liquid measur- 
ing jobs. 

Dynamic balance of the rotor assem- 
bly preserves accuracy by eliminating 
hydraulic and mechanical stresses. Rotor 
shaft and cam rollers have stainless steel 
ball bearings and needle-type roller bear- 
ings, which offer practically no resist- 
ance to liquid flow on gravity or pump 
installations. Interior rotating parts are 
aluminum die cast, anodized aluminum 
and cadmium plated steel to resist rust 
and corrosion. 

Positive displacement measurement is 
accomplished in a precision chamber 
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during each quarter revolution of the 
rotor. A gear change permits flow 
through the meter in either direction. 

The meter has working pressures to 
125 pounds per square inch. It has stand- 
ard three-inch pipe flanges and may be 
installed vertically or horizontally. It is 
available with ticket printer or with 
large-numeral, straight reading dial 
which may be set to face any of eight 
directions. 

For additional information, 
Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne 2, 
referring to \WWortp OL item 71. 


72—Drift Indicator 


This item supplements Eastman Oil Well 
Survey Company data as shown on pages 
1401-1428 of Composite Catalog, 17th 
Edition. 


write 
Indiana, 








On many Rocky Mountain wildcats, 
maximum contract limits of deviation 
from vertical while 
drilling have been al- 
lowed. A mechanical 
high-angle drift indi- 


cator has been de- PLUMB 808 
veloped which will 
measure up to 30 de- ISG 


grees deviation. 
The high-angle 
unit has a short plumb x 
bob, with a cup-shaped 
aluminum recording | 








disc. Concentric rings 
are burnished in the 
metal disc, represent- 
ing four-degree inter- 
vals of drift, from 0 
maxi- 
the 





to 30 degrees 
mum. Because of 
great arc of the 30- 
degree swing of the 
plumb bob, and to keep 
the upward movement 
of the disc cup to a 
minimum, the disc is 
made with a concave 
upper surface to con- 
form to the arc of the 
stylus, which punches 
small marks in the soft 
aluminum to record drift. 

Operation of the indicator is similar 
to that of the earlier models. A watch 
is set for the amount of time it will take 
for the instrument to reach the bottom 
of the well, and a surface watch is set at 
the same time for reference. The instru- 
ment is then placed in a barrel and run 
into the well. When the indicator reaches 
the desired depth, the plumb bob comes 
to rest vertically, while the axis of the 
instrument coincides with the well bore. 
The recording disc is positioned cen- 
trally, and relationship between the sus- 
pended point of the plumb bob in respect 
to the concentric lines on the disc meas- 
ures degree of inclination of the well 
bore. Two recordings are made, with a 
40-second interval. : 

For additional information, write East- 
man Oil Well Survey Company, P. O. 
Box 1500, Denver 1, referring to WoRrLD 
Om item 72. 
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Regardless of your pressure control re- 
quirements, there’s a Shaffer product to fill 


THE SHAFFER 


Shaffer gives you a choice of either 
Hydraulic or Mechanical Cellar Control 
Gates—plus a full range of other pres- 
sure control equipment! 


them... Hydraulic Cellar Control Gates... 
Mechanical Cellar Control Gates (both 
Single and Double)... Combination Rotat- 
ing Blowout Preventers and Strippers ...a 
complete line of advanced Casing and Land- 
ing Heads... various types of Tubing Heads, 


Flow Beans and other equipment for every 
pressure control requirement. The unusually 


diversified line of Shaffer field-tested equip- 


ment includes... 





Shaffer Double Cellar Control 


Gates—tne famous mechanically 
operated cellar control gates used by 
leading operators throughout the 
world. 

@ Can be operated by any type of 
power—air, electric or steam drive— 
plus added protection of full manual 
standby! 

@ Two ram compartments in one body 
assures maximum space-saving com- 
pactness...less than 29” overall 
height in sizes as large as 13%”- 
smaller sizes even less. 

@ Rams are quickly changed by simply 
Temoving one end cover—an easy, 
Simple operation. 

Shaffer Double Cellar Control Gates 
also provide many other unique fea- 
tures and are available in a full range 
of sizes and pressure ratings to meet 
any requirement. 





For applications where maximum con- 
Servation of vertical space is not es- 
sential, Shaffer also features a com- 
plete line of mechanically operated 
single Cellar Control Gates. 
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Shaffer Combination Rotating 
Blowout Preventer and Stripper 


—combines in one unit every necessary 
feature for complete and fool-proof 
pressure control while drilling under 
pressure... 


@ Maintains continuous seal around 
all elements in the drill string—square, 
hexagonal, octagonal or round—rotat- 
ing or not. 


e@ Automatically expands and con- 
tracts to fit varying diameters in the 
string such as tool joints, couplings 
and drill collars. 

@ Not only maintains its seal while the 
drill string is rotating, but also while 
stripping pipe in or out of the well. 


@ Quick-Releasing Bonnet permits 
passing abnormally large tools such as 
bits and reamers through the unit 
quickly and conveniently. 

There is nothing as complete, as ad- 
vanced, as simple as this Shaffer unit 
for maintaining complete pressure con- 
trol while the drill string is rotating 
or being stripped in or out of the well! 


Write for the new Shaffer Catalog that describes 
Shaffer products in greater detail! 
See pages 4433 to 4496 of the 1950 Composite Catalog. 





SHAFFER HYDRAULIC CELLAR CONTROL GATES 


advanced, most compact, most 
gates on the market. 


) Two separate ram compartments unitized i 
maximum protection and space saving. 


@ Even in si 
n sizes as large as 133 


a 


—the most 


efficient hydraulically-operated 


nto one compact body for 


” 
you get ‘wo ram compartments in an 


overall height of only 30”—smaller Sizes even less! 


@ Completely enclosed—n 


doors, change rams, then close 
simplicity, speed, convenience! 

The above are only a few 
designed into the new Shaffer 


© outside movi 
or corroded by chemical muds dripping ia Parts to become damaged 


oded by chem o cellar. . 
@ New simplicity in changing rams—sim 


ply unbolr and open two 


and bolt the doors. A new high in 


of the many far-reachin 
g advancements 
Hydraulic Cellar Control Gate. Available 


in a full range of sizes and Pressure ratings. Write for full details! 





Shaffer Landing, Casing and 


. 
Tubing Heads—used in all major oil 
producing countries throughout the 
world for modern compact casing or 
tubing suspensions. 
@ Available in many types and various 
packing arrangements, including types 
where no internal threads are used for 
holding packing element in place. 
@ For maximum compactness, Base 
Heads and Combination Base, Casing 
and Tubing Heads are available that 
combine several units in one. 
From Shaffer you can also obtain a full 
line of advanced Tubing Heads, Multi- 
ple Zone Hook-Ups and other equip- 
ment to complete your pressure con- 
trol installation. 


> 












Shaffer Adjustable Flow Beans 


—provide means for controlling the 
flow of fluid under pressure. Shaffer 
pioneered Adjustable Flow Beans and 
offers a wide range of different types 
for drilling, production and refinery 
operations—all embodying unique ad- 
vancements found nowhere else. Shaf- 
fer Adjustable Flow Beans are avail- 
able with Conical, Micro and electric- 
ally-heated Thermo Tips in both reg- 
war and hard metal designs. All popu- 
lar sizes—both flanged and screwed 
connections to meet any installation 
requirement. 
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A new lightweight, flexible, corrosion- 
resistant plastic pipe can be used for 
transmission of natural or artificial gases, 
plating tank solutions, cold chemicals, 
and especially for water intended for 
human consumption. 

A tensile strength of 1400 pounds per 
square inch is claimed for the pipe, which 
is known as Carlon “EF.” Dialectric 
strength is 500 volts per mil (% inch 
thickness), and flexural strength ranges 
from 1500 to 1700 pounds per square 
inch. 

For additional information, write Car- 
ter Products Corporation, 10211 Meech 
Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio, referring to 
Worvp OIL item 73. 


74—Permeameter 

Horizontal or vertical permeability of 
core samples can be determined either 
at the well or in the laboratory with a 
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new portable permeameter, the ‘“Porta- 
Perm.” 

Two high-speed, diamond saw blades 
cut core samples into five-eighths inch 
cubes. A petroleum solvent and_ hot 
plate are also in the preparation kit 
included with the permeameter. 

Prepared samples are inserted into the 
chamber of the permeameter and air 
pressure in the chamber is increased 
by means of a rubber bulb. As the air 
through the sealed-off sample, 
pressure in the chamber drops. This 
drop is indicated by a falling water 
column, in a glass tube, and is timed 
by a stop watch. Curves are furnished 
of Time vs. Permeability, so that the 
degree may be measured directly. 

For additional information, 
Guenther Instrument Company, 2420 
Bissonnet, Houston 5, referring to WorLD 
Om item 74. 


passes 


write 


75—Welder 





The “Arc Booster” and a reserve ca- 
pacity enable a new industrial type 
welder, the ‘‘Fleetwelder 200,” to be used 
on both thick as well as thin material. 
Rated maximum load of the unit is 250 
amperes. Electrodes ranging in diameter 
from 5/64-inch to %4-inch may be used 
with it. 

The Arc Booster adjusts the welder to 
start the arc automatically when the 
electrode touches the work on either 
thin or heavy material. A control handle 
on the case adjusts the current, and a 
dial indicates the current setting. 

For additional information, write The 
Lincoln Electric Company, 13010 Coit, 
Cleveland 1, O., referring to WorLpD O11 
item 75. 
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76—Rubber Pinch Valve 





Non-corrosive and non-clogging, 2 
new rubber pinch valve is applicable to 
which does not handle 
high 


any pipe line 


materials damaging to rubber or 
temperature goods. 

The valve is comprised of 
tube, pinching mechanism and _ housing. 
A steel yoke with two half round steel 
are brought to a closing 


rubber 


members that 
position by a screw arrangement com- 
prise the pinching mechanism. All oper- 
ating parts are outside the rubber tube 
and are contained in a sealed cast alu- 
minum alloy housing. 

For additional information, write Ray 
Wilcox Company, 1436-37 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia 10, referring te 
Worvp OIL ttem 76. 


77—Filter-Regulator 


Filtering and pressure regulating are 
combined in one new : 
unit, which is only 11 
inches high. It is de- 
signed for use with 
air and any non- 
corrosive gas at pres- 
sures up to 125 pounds 
per square inch, and 
ambient temperatures 
up to 120° F 

The filter has a di- 
rectional inlet which 
creates centrifugal ac- 
tion and throws mois- 
ture and entrained 
solids against trans- 
parent bowl, where 
they run down into a 
quiet zone beneath 
baffle. 

For additional information, write C. A. 
Norgren Company, 222 Santa Fe Drive, 
Denver 9, referring to WorLp O11 item 77. 
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Power and Light Building 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


BRANCHES 


Craig, Coloradé 
Rangely, Cotérado 
Eafmi, illinois 


' STEEL PLANTS 


Kansqs City, Missouri 
Oklahoma Gity, Oklahoma 
Casper, Wyonting 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada Salem, Illinois 
Ellinwood, Kansas 
FOREIGN SALES 
New York, New York 


Stockholm, Sweden 


Hays, Kansas 
McPherson, Kansas 
Latayette, Indiana 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Shreveport, Louisiana 

Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Brookhaven, Mississippi 
Cut Bank, Montana 
Roundup, Montana 

Hobbs, New Mexico 

Blackwell, Oklahome 

Drumright;-Oklahoma 


Duncan, Oklahoma 


Montreal, Canada 


SALES OFFICES 


Magnolia, Arkansas 
Los Angeles, California 
Denver, Colorado 
Great Bémd~Kansas 
Wichita, Kansas oa 






Close at hand, Wherever oil is found, 
you'll find the /quality products and 
superior servige of Black, Sivalls, & 
Bryson. For more than 56 years, BS&B 
has been a driving force in the advance- 
ment of the oil industry. Its great fabri- 
cating plants, research laboratories and 
widéspread corps of field servicemen / 
€ontribute daily to further progress. / 

Today, a full line of proved oil field egdip- 
ment, repair and replacement parts are a6 near” 


as your telephone. Day or night, fair Aveather 
or foul, your BS&B Sales Engineer S$ ready to 








New Orleans, Louisiana 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Cut Bank, Montana 
New York, New York 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Midland, Texas 
Odessa, Texas 
San Angelo, Texas 

Wyoming 


Lindsey, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Seminole, Oklahoma 


serve you. 


Alice, Texas 
Big Spring, Texas 
Borger. Texas 
Goeens Fernie to purchasing age 
Houston, Texas 
Kilgore, Texas sei profus 
Lubbock, Texas drawin 
Nocona, Texas 
Odessd, Texas 
Casper, Wyoming 

Powell, W. i 





Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


BLOW CASES 
BOLTED TANKS 
BULK STORAGE TANKS 
CHEMICAL FEEDERS 


EXTRA-LONG CHOKES 
FUEL VAPORIZERS 
GAS SCRUBBERS 

GLYCOL DEHYDRATORS 

HEATERS 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


LIQUID AND AIR RECEIVERS 
LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLS 
METERING SEPARATORS 
OiL METERS 
OlL SEAL VALVES 
PRESSURE VESSELS 
PROPANE SKID TANKS 
SAFETY HEADS 
SAFWALK WALKWAYS, STAIRWAYS & LOADING RACKS 
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A request on your comps 
bring complete informati 
BS&B products. A co 
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ete catalog is available 


illustrated with diagrammatic 
n color, photographs, data, charts. 
Address your requests to the Exec- 
utive Offices, Black, Sivalls & Bryson, 
Inc., Power and Light Building, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


SEPARATORS 
SLIP-UNION FITTINGS 
SWING LINES 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
THIEF HATCHES 
VALVES 
VENT VALVES 
WELDED TANKS 
WOOD TANKS 














Gas Since 1543” 


by 
C. A. WARNER 


Petroleum Engineer and Geologist 
Houston Oil Company 


This book combines the 
rich, human interest features 
of the oil and gas industry in 
Texas since its beginning with 
the cold, statistical facts re- 
vealed in the more than 150 
pages of tabular matter in- 
cluded. 


In view of the ever-increas- 
ing importance of the oil and 
gas industry of the State of 
Texas and the fact that the 
number of pioneers of this in- 
dustry is decreasing from 
year to year, it has been 
deemed advisable to present 
a history of the industry in 
this State, based on authentic 
information and prepared for 
ready reference. 

To this end, years of time 
have been devoted to the col- 
lection and authentication of 
data from all reliable sources 
and to the compilation in 
compact form of the informa- 
tion thus secured. 


487 Pages Fabrikoid Binding 
Price $5.00 


Send orders to the 


GULF PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


P. O. Drawer 2608 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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78—Hollow Spindle Oil Field Lathe 


A new hollow 
spindle oil country 
lathe with nine-inch 
bore is rated as a 
20-inch size, and will 
swing 27 inches over 
bed and carriage 
wings. It is available 
with center distances 
starting at 48 inches, 
has an 18-speed 
geared headstock, 
and is arranged for 
20-horsepower main 
drive motor. 

The 18 spindle 
speeds range from 10 
to 362 revolutions per 
minute. An _ electric 
brake with apron spindle control starts, 
stops and reverses the spindle. Quick 
change feed box is totally enclosed, auto- 
matically lubricated, and has 63 feed and 
thread changes. 


79—Load and Pressure Cells 


The sensitive ele- gaye: 
ments of five new “| 
load and pressure 
cells, designated 
SR-4, are resistance 
wire Strain gauges. In 
the load cells SR-4 
gauges are bonded to 
a compression column, 
loads being indicated 
or recorded manually 
on self-indicating type 
instruments. 

Two new compression type load weigh- 
ing cells of 100,000 and 200,000 pounds 
capacity make a total of seven standard 
Type C cells, starting at 2000 pounds 





For additional information, write for 
3ulletin HS-111, The R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Company, 1947 Edwards 
Road, Cincinnati 8, referring to Wortp 
O1x ttem 78. 





capacity, in the line. 

For additional information, write The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Testing 
Equipment department, Philadelphia 42, 
referring to Wor.p OIL item 79. 


80—Manual Wire Rope Cutter 


A wire rope cutter 
with a maximum ca- 
pacity of 1% inch 
wire rope weighs 4... 4 
only 70 pounds and 
can be operated in \ , 
any position. \ed 

Of all-steel con- ’ 
struction, Hydrashear 
is manually operated, 
entirely self-contained, 
and does not have to 
be anchored when in 
use. It cuts. wire rope 
through the application 
of hydraulic pressure. 

For additional in- 
formation, write Pell 
Cable Cutter Com- 
pany, 55 New Montgomery Street, San 
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Francisco, referring to Wortp Ot item 80. 
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AND &M. “HG COMPANY 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Stores in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico 
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81—Rubber Compounds 


Synthetic rubber compounds have 
been developed especially to resist the 
chemical action of petroleum products, 
their derivatives, and other industrial and 
commercial lubricants. 

Buna N, Hycar or Neoprene-based, 
the compounds can be fabricated into 
gaskets, sleeves, washers, tubing, molded 
products, and extruded cross sections. 
Applications of these compounds include 
fuel lines, dust covers, filters, channels, 


First in 
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vibration dampeners, and many other 
products intended for use where rubbers 
are subjected to the chemical action of 
petroleum products. 

Rubbers having tensile strength from 
500 to 2500 pounds per square inch, 
durometer hardness from 40 to 90, and 
elongations from 100 to 600 per cent can 
be supplied according to specifications. 
Various oxident additives will provide 
weatherproof qualities in the compounds, 
and these rubbers are also capable of 
withstanding temperatures ranging from 





The Royal Bank of Canada can answer your 
questions about Western Canada’s fabulous 
oil development whether you are interested 


in oil financing in any of its aspects or 


advice on establishing business 


in Canada. 


The Royal Bank has had branches in 
Canada’s oil fields since the earliest days. 


in Turner Valley was opened in 


1928 — in Leduc, we opened just one day 


t producing well was completed— 


in Devon and Redwater, our branches 


spring. So closely identified 


has this bank become with Canada’s oil 
development that it has become known as 
“Canada’s oil bank.” 


Please address your enquiries to— 
E. B. Durham, Supervisor, 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Calgary, Alberta 


CANADA’S “‘’OIL’’ BANK 


See the Royal about Canada’s oil 


THE 
ROYAL 





55 Branches in Alberta, the "oil" province. Over 
720 branches in Canada, the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America. New York, London, and 
Paris. Head Office; Montreal. 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,334,000,000 
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BANK 


OF CANADA 








—60 to 225 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The compounds can be formulated to 

meet either Society of Automotive En- 
gineers requirements or specific applica- 
tional needs. 
_ For additional information write The 
Stalwart Rubber Company, 192 North- 
field Road, Bedford, O., referring to 
Wortp OIL ttem 81. 


82—Flow Controller 


Pneumatic instruments, Series A-88, 
for transmitting and controlling flow, 
pressure, liquid level and specific gravity 
have a minimum number of pivot points 
and moving parts. Sub-assemblies have 
been unitized and parts standardized for 
interchangeability. 

A new positioning device simplifies 
linkage alignment in the field. The in- 
struments have a spring-closing, bellows- 
sealed reset valve calibrated according 
to time, and a nozzle assembly which 
permits adjustment of the nozzle with- 
out breaking tubing connections. The 
relay has a damping device and a self- 
cleaning primary orifice and a_ bypass 
arrangement for changing to manual 
control by turning one screw. 

For additional information, write for 
Bulletin CT-49, American Meter Com- 
pany, 49 East 41st Street, New York 
City, referring to Wor Lp OIL item &2. 
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RELATED PATENTS INCLUDE NUMBERS: 








2,103,431 2,162,179 ji 2,150,887 


2,157,964 2,358,677 2,241,333 
2,148,360 2,442,548 
* e * e ° e 3 o - oe « * e eo e * 


This simple combination of tubing head and tubing 
hanger provides complete control both of the annulus 
between casing and tubing and through the tubing during 


the performance of completion operations. 


These parts, like other Gray equipment, are parts of a complete, coordi- 
nated system of well control. This system is designed to fulfill two 


THE WHOLE IS THE SUM OF ITS PARTS specific functions: 1) to provide temporary seals for control until perma- 


nent seals are effected and 2) to allow for the removal of each part 
as soon as it completes its operating function, and thus to eliminate 
the operating hazards connected with its use. 
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83—Gas Lift Valve 


A new line of gas lift valves, made of 
solid bar “K’-Monel metal stock, are 
pre-set to the requirements of the well 
before delivery. The valve can be dis- 
mantled, reconditioned and reset, if 
necessary, at the well site. 

A single moving part either opens or 
closes the valve in two opposite direc- 
tions. It acts as its own check valve to 
prevent fluid in the tubing from flowing 
back through the valve into the casing 
annulus. 
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CAPITAL and SURPLUS 
$27,500,000 


Largest in the South 
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oil transaction 










A straight automatic differential valve, 
it meters before it pops and cannot cut 
out. 

Two types are available. The standard 
is externally mounted on a_two-foot 
tubing nipple and a “pony” valve can be 
mounted on a two-inch pipe nipple as 


an outside valve and run inside four- 
inch drill pipe. 
For additional information, write 


Spartan Gas Lift Equipment Company, 
1544 West Mistletoe, San Antonio 1, 
referring to Wor Lp OI item 83. 
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84—Permeameter 





A new gas permeameter for determin- 
ing the permeability of consolidated core 
sections uses a rotameter-type flowmeter 
to measure the flow of gas through the 
core sample. A triple tube rotameter with 
selector valve is used to give the instru- 
ment a range of from below 0.5 to more 
than 4000 millidarcys. 

No liquids are used in the flowmeter 
or instrument, so that it may be trans- 
ported in any position without making it 
necessary to refill or recheck. 

For additional information, write 
Ruska Instrument Corporation, 4607 
Montrose Boulevard, Houston 6, re- 
ferring to Wor.p Oi item 84. 


85—Heat Exchangers 


A new line of stock Type “F” (fixed 
tube bundle) tube and shell type heat 
exchangers has been standardized for 


economical parts replacement. 


The exchangers are made of corrosion- 


resistant tubing and are available in 
single pass or two pass types. They 
will handle either fresh or salt water 


requirements. 


For additional information, write for 
Catalog 1049, Young Radiator Company, 
Racine, Wis., referring to 
ttem 8&5. 
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“Shoot-N-Test” 
Gun Perforator 
at moment 


of fire. 
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The combination of the 

| Johnston “Shoot-N-Test” 
Gun Perforator and the 
Johnston Formation Tester 
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> Saves wear and tear on equipment - 











> Cuts many hours off completion time 





> Gets wells on production faster 
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Following 
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formation 

fluid enters 
Johnston Tester 
Assembly. 
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pressures and 


86—Thread Sealer 


Application of a new thread sealing 
compound, Thread-Tite, to pipe threads 
before joints are made up effects a posi- 
tive seal against gases, brine, acids, wa- 
ter, steam and ammonia at high and low 
temperatures. In 
form, the compound may be carried in 
either pocket or tool kit. It may be ap- 
plied to steel, aluminum, iron, brass, plas- 
tic, copper or any other type material. 

The compound also protects threads 
from seizing or galling. Lubricating qual- 


stick 






































Galv. Rod ———> 


Anchor 
Expanded 


Grip-lite 


Sold Through Supply Stores 































Grip-Tite earth anchors 
are described in a fea- 
ture of this issue. 


— 


GRIP-TITE STEARNS— 
PIPE LINE ANCHOR ASSEMBLY 


“The Only Positive Expanding Anchor" 


pipe line. 


expense. 


any doubt. 










Certified Malleable — 


GRIP-TITE ROCK ANCHORS 


Designed to meet the demand of the industry for perma- 
nent hold-downs in rock terrain for both pipe line and oil 
field construction, They are also adaptable as hold-downs 
in foundations and may also be used above ground in 
rock terrain in place of Grip-Tite Earth Anchors. Grip-Tite 
Stearns Pipe Line Anchor Assembly may be equipped with 
the Rock Anchor instead of Earth Anchor, for above 
gound pipe line construction in rock terrain. 


They are made of CERTIFIED MALLEABLE and so con- 
structed that when load is applied, expanding forces 
anchor wings against the walls of the hole to effect 
a positive grip at all times. Corrugations on the bearing 
surfaces of the wings prevent any slippage. The standard 
2” size expands to 254” and is equipped with 34” rod; 
3” size expands to 354” and is equipped with 1” or 
14” rod. Actual tests of 2” size equipped with 34” rod 
show a breaking stength of 20,000 Ibs. 


New York 4, N. Y. 





The Grip-Tite Pipe Line Anchor Assembly with Stearns Pipe Saddle was originated and designed 
especially to meet your demand for positive and permanent hold-downs for all kinds of pipe line 
construction. They are particularly adapted to marsh and over flow lands as weights for your 


Grip-Tite Anchors cost only a fraction of 
cast irgn or concrete weights. No heavy 
equipment is needed for their installation. 
They save time, labor and other handling 


Grip-Tite affords protection from 
heavy weight damage during instal- 
lation. An expansion joint pad pro- 
vides additional protection to pipe 
coating. They are field proved beyond 


Comparative cost charts 
are available upon 
request. 


Write for: 
literature. 


Ready to 
Install 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P, O. Box 45, Marshall, Texas 
Export: R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
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ities pérmit drawing pipe joints, bolts and 
studs tighter than is normally possible. 

The compound will not harden or dry 
out, and is not affected by vibration. As 
the material is used, the stick may be 
pushed forward in its case, so that it may 
be completely used. Each stick is sup- 
plied with a metal cap to prevent the 
compound from getting dirty or rubbing 
off on clothing. 

For additional information, write 
Armite Laboratories, 6609 Broad Street, 
Los Angeles 1, referring to WorLD Or 
item 86. 


8 7—Micrometer 


Additions to the Rimat Inside Mi- 
crometer size range expand the line to 
cover all grooves for “O” ring packing 
from dash No. 11 through dash No. 79, 
The new, semi-standard models, in ad- 
dition to the standard models, read con- 
tinuously from .490 to 12.02 inches, 
Standard tip sizes are 1/16 inch outside 





diameter and one-eighth inch on spe- 
cific models. Special tips are available 
for measuring snap ring grooves as 
small as .015 inch in width. 

The micrometers will take direct read- 
ings without transferring measurements, 
and have long handle extensions which 
reach into deep recesses. 

For additional information, write 
Rimat Machine Tool Company, 1117 Air 
Way, Glendale 1, Calif., referring to 
Wortp OIL item 87. 


88—Protective Coatings 


Two new widths, 18 and 24 inches, 
complete the Tapecoat line of protective 
coatings in tape form. The new widths 
are particularly adapted for coating field 
joints on large diameter pipe, protection 
of large bends, wrapping mechanical 
couplings and patching transmission 
lines. 

For additional information, write The 
Tapecoat Company, Evanston, IIL, referring 
to Wor.tp Ot item 88. 
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e°@ to 8500’ f\ Beive: 


Here's POWER to BREWSTER \ 


spare! Reasonable INI- . ~ en A ] 

TIAL COST, high PORT- 7 ga = ' 

ABILITY, ECONOMY of N a | a” ie, TB 200 
operation and mainte- ; mF > BLOCK 


nance has proved the 

N-7 fits the job of 8500’ programs—better. 
And like all Brewster rigs, it has added ad- 
vantages of perfectly MATCHED EQUIP- 
MENT and 24-HOUR FIELD SERVICE any- RS 22 


when ia tS ROTARY 


.t0 5500° sg QS 


SPEED and FLEXIBILITY BREWSTER 


characterize the Brew- 
ster N-4. Entirely air 
controlled, Torque con- = 


verter(s) automatically 





supply maximum en- 

gine power with minimum engine effort. It's 
easily moved in one load. In single or double 
drum models—one or two engines—single 
or twin torque. ‘‘Hottest"’ rig in years. 


. to 3500° 


Easy to move—fast to BREWSTER 


rig up the highly porta- 

ble N-3 is unitized ona 

single skid with all con- = 

trols at driller’s posi- 

tion. The ideal rig for 

shallow drilling to 3500’ or deep well serv- 
icing. The N-3 is available with single or 


double drum. Removable front drum cover 
section for convenience in well servicing. 
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89—Fuel Vaporizers 


A new four-page illustrated bulletin 
describes a completely re-designed fuel 
vaporizer to power gas engines. It gives 


full operational data on this power 
source, explains the process by which 
the vaporizer strips volatile fractions 


from pipe line or lease crude and makes 
them directly available to the engine 


carburetor, and gives basic crude re- 
quirements. 
Illustrations include a detailed flow 


diagram and dimensional sketch of the 





Dan L. Clark 


Telephones: 


Local 7746-7747 
Long Distance 95 


W. M. Averill 


DAN L. CLARK 
DRILLING 
CO. 


Drillers of 


OIL AND GAS WELLS 


POWER AND STEAM 
RIGS 


40-horsepower fuel vaporizer. Specifica- 
tions and capacities tables cover the 20, 
40, 110 and 300-horsepower units. 

For a copy of this bulletin, write 
Black, Sivalls and Bryson, Inc., 720 
Delaware, Kansas City 6, referring. to 
Wokr-p OIL item 89. 


90—Hard-Facing 


A manual covering the common uses 
of hard metals on drilling equipment, 
“Oil Field Applications of Stoody Hard- 
Facing Alloys,” has been published in a 








Rupert Cox 
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Wilson Bldg. 


Corpus Christi 
Texas 


% = 


Spanish translation. In the new brochure, 
all applications are described in both 
English and Spanish with illustrations 
titled in both languages, making it dou- 
bly valuable for use in training schools 
conducted by oil companies in Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

The latter part of the book treats of 
various hard-facing alloys commonly 
used in drilling operations. Included are 
the sizes and styles of Available Stoody 
alloys, with flame adjustment for gas ap- 
plication and recommended amperages 
for electric use. 

For a copy of this manual, write 
Stoody Company, Slauson Avenue at 
Sorenson, Whittier, Calif., referring to 
Worep OIL ttem 90. 


91—Flow Control Unit 


A new 16-page illustrated booklet 
gives complete engineering specifications 
on the O-C-T “JE” flow control unit. 
It also gives weight and price compari- 
sons with conventional wings. 

For a copy of this booklet, write Oil 
Center Tool Company, 1912 Airline 
Drive, Houston, referring to WorxLD OIL 
ttem 91, 


92—Tubing Swabs 


A new use for tubing swabs—to clean 
out drill pipe and to prevent pitting—is 
discussed in an illustrated eight-page 
catalog. 

Practical swabbing methods are ex- 
plained in detail by reports from the field. 

For a copy of this booklet write 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company, 
P. O. Box 1001, Fort Worth 1, referring 
to Wor.p OIL ttem 92. 


93—Electric Plants 


“Electricity at your service for any 
purpose anywhere” is the theme of a new 
electric plant catalog. The eight-page, 
two-color booklet covers the complete 
line of Onan _ gasoline-driven electric 
plants. Special accessories for the plants 
are itemized. A Model Guide and General 
Information section points out the differ- 
ence between AC, DC and battery charg- 
ing models, and gives instructions for 
choosing the proper type, size and start- 
ing method. 

For a copy of Folder No. A-168, write 
D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., 3621 Royalston 
Avenue, Minneapolis, referring to WorLD 
OIL item 93. 


94—Arc Welders 


A new four-page illustrated folder 


shows and describes 15 features of gaso- 
line engine driven arc welders. It also 
gives specifications for ten different mod- 
els of gasoline engine driven arc welders 
and combination models of arc welders 
and power units. 

For a copy-of this folder, write Hobart 
Brothers Company, Box DM-853, Troy, 
Ohio, referring to Wortp OIL item 94. 
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A BRAND WITH A MEANING... 












The identifying brand symbols on each Jones sucker rod serve a 
definite purpose. To the operator who keeps rod records, they are especially 
useful. In selecting the right rods to run in a particular well, they are 

no less important. But, there is a far more important meaning to the 
Jones brand. It stands for the leadership of more than half a century. 
It symbolizes a long list of “firsts” from the first all-metal sucker rod 
down through well-studies and research and includes practically 
every major advance in rods and their use. It is instantly recognized by those 
in petroleum production as a mark of quality in sucker rods. 


THE S. M. JONES COMPANY 


( Subsidiary of Buffalo Bolt Company ) 
General Office and Factory: TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sales Office: Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


Export Sales Office: Buffalo International Corp. 
50 Church Street, N. Y.C. 
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Men in the Industry NEWS 








Frank E. Buttlerfield Fletcher B. Emerson 


Fletcher B. Emerson has been appointed 
director of the new Training division of 
the Industrial Relations department of 
Continental Oil Company. The new divi- 
sion will coordinate and broaden the 
training activities of the company. 

Emerson, a graduate in civil engineer- 
ing of Virginia Military Institute, was 
formerly special assistant to Continen- 
tal’s president. He joined the company 
as a roustabout in the New Mexico fields 
in 1939. 

Frank E. Butterfield, formerly chief 
clerk in Continental’s Crude Oil Trading 
department, has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager of the department. He 
has been with Continental since 1930 
except for four vears of Navy service 
during the war. 

R. R. Johnson, Jr., is now scout and 
landman for the East Texas division, 
succeeding R. L. Bentley, resigned. 


Horace C. Thompson, Tulsa, has joined 


the Industrial Relations department, 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, at 
Oklahoma City. 

* 


H. S. Gibson has been appointed man- 
aging director of Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, Ltd., and associated companies. 
He succeeds Ei Skliros, retired. 

Gibson joined Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd., as production engineer in 
1922 and by 1945 was general fields man- 
ager (production). He returned to Eng- 
land in 1949 and took charge of Anglo- 
Iranian’s Research station in Notting- 
hamshire. 

Skliros, a member of the board of di- 
rectors, had been managing director for 
15 years. 

7 


Dr. R. E. Baker, former manager of the 
Gas department, New Orleans area, Shell 
Oil Company, has retired after 25 years 
with the company. 

s 


Ellis H. Wiet, real estate manager for 
Skelly Oil Company, has retired from 
the firm with which he has been associ- 
ated since 1933, and will enter the in- 
vestment securities business. 
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Howard E. Bradley, formerly with Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company, has joined 
Portable Drilling Corporation as Cen- 
tral Oklahoma representative, with head- 
quarters in Oklahoma City. Melburn H. 
(Bill) Brown has resigned as assistant 
to the superintendent of Parker Drilling 
Company, to become drilling superin- 
tendent for Portable at Tulsa. Leslie B. 
Riggins, Jr., has joined Portable as chief 
engineer and geologist. 


H. B. Hurley, assistant regional genera! 
manager of Continental Oil Company, 
Fort Worth, has resigned to become 
vice president of Republic Natural Gas 
Company, Dallas. Hurley had been with 
Continental 23 years. He joined the 
Production department at Ponca City, 
Okla., in 1926, and worked in Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico. 


Dow Snyder, former accountant for 
Sohio Petroleum Company, resigned to 
join Eason Oil Company, Oklahoma 
City. 

8 


Edwin L. Smith has been named vice 
president in charge of foreign operations 
for The Superior Oil Company, and will 
be concerned principally with operations 
in the Middle East area. 

Frank Ittner has been appointed vice 
president in charge of exploration, Pa- 
and will headquarter in 


cifie division, 


| .OS Angeles. 


Alvin Untermeyer 
has resigned as a di- 
rector of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation after 
nearly 20 years with 
the organization. He 
is succeeded by P. 
W. Thirtle, who has 


been general auditor 





and comptroller of 
the parent Sinclair 
company since its 
formation in 1916. 
He has been a di- 
rector and vice presi- 
P. W. Thirtle dent of the parent 


company and many 


of its subsidiaries. 


W. Armstrong Price, consulting geol® 
ogist of Corpus Christi, Texas, joined 
the staff of the new Department of 
Oceanography at A. & M. College of 
Texas, to teach graduate courses and 
conduct research in geological oceanog- 
raphy and continue his studies of the 
geology of the coastal Pleistocene forma- 
tions. 


Hal W. Stewart has been appointed to 
the new position of 
assistant general 
counsel of The Ohio 
Oil Company. He has 
been an attorney in 
the Legal department 
for 27 years. In his 
new position, he will 
assist in the general 
work of the office of 
\. M. Gee, general 
counsel. 

Stewart, a gradu- 
ate of the University 
of Virginia School of 





Law, joined The 
Ohao in 1922 at Hal W. Stewart 
Shelby, Mont. 

® 


Carl J. Westlund has purchased the 
stock of George G. Johnson in West- 
lund-Johnson Drilling Company and 
Westlund & Johnson, Inc., and _ the 
names of the two firms have been 
changed to Westlund Drilling Company 
and Carl J. Westlund, Inc., respectively. 

W. C. (Curly) Murphy, formerly with 
Carl B. King Drilling Company, has 
purchased an interest in both firms and 
is in charge of all field operations. 


Don S. Kennedy, formerly executive 
vice president of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company, has been named pres- 
ident of the company succeeding George 
Ade Davis, retired. Kennedy has been 
with the company since he graduated 
from the University of Arizona in 1923. 
He served as adjutant general of Okla- 
homa during World War II. 


J. W. Darnell, landman at Clinton, Okla., 
for Sinclair Oil and Gas Company, has 
resigned and will engage in the oil busi- 
ness as an independent with headquarters 
at Clinton. He is succeeded by John C. 
Noble, former scout in Northern Okla- 
homa who in turn is succeeded by J. W. 
Kaboth who will work out of the Okla- 
homa City office. 
* 


H. G. Nething ended a 50-year oil career 
when he retired from service with 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company. The 
former field superintendent for Stanolind 
in the Ellinwood area of western Kansas 
was honored by his company and fellow 
workers at a dinner in Great Bend, 
Kansas. 
* 

* 
Clarence M. Wanbaugh, Ohio and Mich- 
igan oil man, received a diamond-studded 
emblem in recognition. of his 55 years 
service with Sun Oil Company. He is 
Sun’s drilling tool foreman for the Glad- 
win, Mich., district. 
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WHELAND’S Exclusive 
TANS RTA eT) CRT IE 


the smoothest, most efficient steam 
pump on the market! 





EFFICIENCY INCREASED 12% TO 15% 


In the Wheland H-20000 steam pump the steam and 
exhaust piston valves are below the steam cylinders. 

















Every stroke of the piston drains and blows all con- 
densate, scale or rust down and out of the cylinder. 
This construction increases the efficiency by 12 per cent 
to 15 per cent. This pump will maintain its stroke at a WHELAND DUPLEX STEAM SLUSH PUMP 
slower speed than any competitive pump on the market. Model H-20000-BB......... 16%"x8"x20" with Cast STEEL Fluid End. 


After one of these pumps had drilled more than 25 Model H-20000-BA.......... 1612"x8"x20” with Semi-steel Fluid End. 
deep wells, it was dismantled and the cylinder carefully BULLETIN GIVING MECHANICAL DETAILS FREE ON REQUEST. 
“miked'’. It was still in perfect condition with practically DRAMATIC PROOF-—This is the pump used in putting out the Leduc 
no wear. fire! It could put up the mud and the pressure to do the job! 


The many exclusive Wheland features add up to more 





HOUSH DRILLING COMPANY SAYS: 


at 


pressure, more mud and more dependability. 
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Two Wheland H-20000 Steam Pumps unitized by Housh Drilling Company on first 
rig assembled under their new equipment standardization program. 
















DOMESTIC 
DISTRIBUTORS DISTRIBUTORS 
=BVLET Ue = 
Supply Co, Corporation 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 233 Broadway, 


Sores ond Otlicec THE WHELAND COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., New York’7, N.Y. 


all Principal Oil Fields ROTARY DRILLING MACHINERY Broad Street House 
and Centers London E.C. 2, England 
























MEN IN THE INDUSTRY NEWS 





Transfers and Promotions: 


M. P. Blacknall, formerly superintend- 
ent for Texas Pipe Line Company at 
Breckenridge, Texas, has been trans- 
ferred to Electra, Texas, succeeding 
Hal Basham who has been transferred 
to the Pampa district. . . . Don Shanks 
and J. W. Sigley, scouts for The Texas 
Company, have been transferred from 
Shawnee, Okla., to Evansville, and 
from Evansville to Tulsa, respectively. 
Everett Florey, former South Texas 
division scout, has been transferred 
to Tyler, Texas, and Irving King, 
former scout at Tyler, has been moved 
to the Land department. ... J. W. Wing- 
field has been made assistant manager of 
the Land department of American Re- 
publics Corporation. He succeeds J. C. 
Snyder, who has been transferred to a 
new position as attorney in the Legal de- 
partment of the San Angelo office. James 
B. Darby has transferred to Houston from 


San Antonio as scout in Southeast 
Texas. He is succeeded by Martin 
O’Brien. 


Harry McDaniel, pipe line superin- 
tendent, Wichita district, Cities Service 
Gas Company, succeeds Frank W. Har- 
riger, retired, at Warrensburg, Mo. 
K. A. Kimball succeeds McDaniel at 
Wichita, and is replaced at Lawrence, 
Kansas, by Ed Fitzpatrick, foreman, 
Kansas City district. .. . E. B. Wilson, 
district geologist, Sun Oil Company, 
Tyler, has been transferred to Roswell, 
N; M., to head Sun’s Geological depart- 
ment. O. L. Hill and A. H. Talley have 
been transferred from Dallas to Tyler 
... K. W. Hagan, scout for Mid-Conti- 
nent Petroleum Corporation, has been 
assigned to the Production department 
in the same capacity and _ transferred 
from Shawnee, Okla., to Seminole, Okla. 
... Frank A. Terry, landman for Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company at 
Jackson, Miss., has transferred to Mid- 
land, Texas. . . . Bruce Choate has suc- 
ceeded George Norton as_ district 
geologist at Casper for Atlantic Refining 
Company, with Norton being transferred 
to the Dallas office. Robert B. 
Austin, The California Company, has 
been transferred from New Orleans to 
Denver on special geological assignment 
in Arizona, Colorado and Utah. 


E. J. Jameson has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Material and 
Traffic department, The Carter Oil 
Company. He is a graduate of Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, and has been 
with Carter since 1939. 


Thomas J. Hanlon, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Sinclair Companies for 
30 years, has retired. In 1932 he moved 
to Independence, Kansas, to take charge 
of all legal matters relating to pipe line 
operations. 
oa 

Ralph A. Hockinson, formerly geologist 
for Paul H. Pewitt, Longview, has 
joined The Carter Oil Company, Tulsa, 
as coordinator between the Engineering 
and Geological departments. 
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L. G. Howell, M. N. Floyd and E. L. 
Davidson have organized Floyd Drilling 
Company, Shreveport. 


Frank D. (Dutch) 
Lortscher has been 
named manager of 
Purchases and Stores 
department for Sig- 
nal Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 
Lortscher started 
with the company 
more than 22 years 
ago in the Signal Hill 
area. Active in the 
Purchasing Agents 
Association, he is 
president of the Oil 
Buyers group of the 
National Association. 





Frank D. Lortscher 


James J. Sullivan, vice president and 
director of Blair & Company, Inc., and 
director of Blair Holdings Corporation, 
and James Carey Warren; partner of 
A. M. Kidder & Company, have been 
elected directors of American Mara- 
caibo Company. 


R. E. Hart, former district landman at 
Jackson, Miss., for Cities Service Oil 
Company, has moved to Midland, Texas, 
as district landman there. Earl H. Bryant 
succeeds Hart at Jackson. 


L. C. Kirby, formerly district geologist 
for Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany at Tallahassee, Fla., is now on a 
research assignment in Houston. His 
address is P. O. Box 1404. 


Russell C. Conkling has joined Plym- 
outh Oil Company as chief geologist for 
all operations west of the Mississippi 
River. He has been with Shell Oil Com- 
pany and Phillips Petroleum Company 
but has been a consultant at Midland, 
Texas, since 1944. 





Order Your Copy of 1949 
World Oil Index 


The complete editorial index cov- 
ering all issues of WORLD OIL pub- 
lished during 1949 has been pre- 
pared and is bound separately in 
convenient pamphlet form. It will be 
sent free to all subscribers who write 
requesting copies. 

Orders should be addressed im- 
mediately to the Circulation Depart- 
ment, Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas, 
as quantities are limited. 











William H. Whaley has been appointed 
manager of the Insurance department, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation. 
He succeeds Carolyn Anderson, retired. 


Whaley was formerly with the Legal 
department of the Texas Pipe Line 
Company. 

* 


A. L. Snow has been appointed manager 
of the Patent department and elected a 
director of California Research Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. He succeeds J. N. 
Adams, retired. 


Mrs. Carrie Estelle Doheny has sold 
interests in approximately 2570 acres of 
land and 72 producing oil wells in the 
Coalinga Nose, Pleasant Valley and 
Guijarral Hills fields in Fresno County, 
California, to Nassau Associates, Inc., 
New York, for a reported $32% million, 
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D. E. Witt has been appointed assistant 
division land man for the Oklahoma di- 
vision of The Texas Oil Company, with 
headquarters at Tulsa, and in his new 
assignment will assist in coordinating the 
company’s Land department activities in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Michigan. 


Dr. Curtis H. Baylor, former professor 
of medicine at the American University 
of Beirut, Lebanon, has been appointed 
assistant medical director of The Texas 
Company. 

Dr. Baylor was graduated from Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. He went to 
Beirut in 1938 as assistant professor of 
medicine at the University and was suc- 
cessively associate and full professor, 
terminating his post last June. In addi- 
tion to his teaching, he was head of 
the medical service of the American 
University Hospital. 


Clinton A. Leuth has been appointed dis- 
trict geologist for the Houston-Beaumont 
area for American Republics Corpora- 
tion. After three years service as a 
lieutenant in Naval Intelligence, Lueth 
joined Union Producing Company in 
Houston, where he was active in Texas 
Gulf Coast geological work. 


George S. Smith, formerly operating en- 
gineer, has been named plant engineer 
for Stanolind Oil and Gas Company’s 
Elk Basin plant in Park County, Wyo. 
Charles E. Buffum and Ralph E. Hart- 
line, formerly construction and technical 
service section supervisor, and senior re- 
search engineer, respectively, have been 
promoted to the posts of research group 
supervisors at Stanolind’s laboratory in 
Tulsa. Harold M. Lang, formerly instru- 
ment shop supervisor at the laboratory, 
has been promoted to senior research 
engineer. 
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CASING PROTECTORS 
INSTALLED FROM TRANSFER SLEEVE 


TO DRILL PIPE 


IN LESS THAN FOUR SECONDS! 





PB engineers fastest protector 
installation tools 


Now AVAILABLE—PB’s new lightweight hydraulic 
equipment installs protectors in a fraction of the time 
previously required . . . from transfer sleeve to drill pipe 
in less than 4 seconds! 

One man can install protectors on drill pipe wher- 
ever or whenever needed — going into or coming out of 
the hole without breaking joints of a stand—or on the 
rack at your yard or at the rig. 

This combination of PB “Field Proven” Protectors 
and new PB Hydraulic Push-Off Installation Service 
means full protection plus money saved. You save rig 
time — get on bottom quicker! 


For a demonstration of this “years ahead” PB engineered 
installation equipment call your PB representative now. 






















1, New PB Hydraulic Push-Off Tool operated by PB service man while 
the crew is running pipe. Three strokes of the Push-Off Tool (controlled 
by foot pedal) give a hydraulic jack action which transfers the protector 
from sleeve to drill pipe in less than 4 seconds. 

2. PB Protectors installed on racked pipe. Note how Push-Off Tool 
pump pedal is operated by hand. 

3. Polished cone serves as expanding surface as the protector 
is hydraulically put on the transfer sleeve. New PB equipment is excep- 
tionally light in weight — unloaded transfer sleeve for 414” drill pipe 
weighs only 9% Ibs.! This allows easy, quick handling by installation man. 





Division of Byron Jackson Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 1900 East 65th Street 
Los Angeles 1, California 
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MEN IN 


THE 


INDUSTRY 


NEWS 








Laurence Andrew has been appointed 
manager of the Pipe Line department of 
General Petroleum Corporation. Other 
department changes include the appoint- 
ment of V. C. Larsen as general super- 
intendent and H. T. Williams as North- 
ern division superintendent at Taft., 
Calif. C. W. House has been named 
Southern division superintendent, Ver- 
non, Calif. 

Andrew has been with General Petro- 
leum since December, 1912, and has 
spent the entire period in the Pipe Line 
department. His most recent post was 
general superintendent. 

Larsen joined the company in 1919 as 


a truck driver. He transferred to pipe 
line maintenance work on General Pe- 
troleum’s trans-mountain lines in 1929, 
Since 1940 he has held the post of 
Northern division manager and assistant 
general superintendent successively. 


R. O. Wilson, Ponca City, Okla., and 
G. R. Pate, Fort Worth, have been pro- 
moted to general attorneys for Conti- 
nental Oil Company. Glenn L. Mace and 
Hugh W. Sanders have joined Conti- 
nental’s legal staff at Fort Worth 





WORLD'S 


information, 





the C-34 Is Called the 
MOST ROADABLE RIG! 


/ Walker-Neer’s specially designed tan- 
dem axle distributes all weight evenly, 
makes getting in and out of difficult 

locations much easier. The tandem 
assembly eliminates jar, provides 
extra safety at high road speeds. 
The. C-34’s compactness contrib- 
utes immeasurably to accessibil- 
ity of out of the way locations. 
Write today for full descrip- 

tive brochure giving all 


















Watker-Neer Macuine Co. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
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Hobart G. Mariner has been appointed 
superintendent of the Missouri division, 
Stanolind Pipe Line Company, succeed- 
ing E. W. Young, who has retired after 
32 years of service with the company. 
W. N. Stivers has been made superin- 
tendent of the Wyoming Salt Creek dis- 
trict, Stanolind Pipe Line Company, 
under area superintendent R. R. Strand. 
S. L. Cox will act as area engineer for 
the Nebraska and Wyoming divisions, 


Stuart Cronin has been made division 
geologist for The Pure Oil Company in 
Tulsa. He was formerly division geol- 
ogist at Billings, Mont., where he is 
succeeded by Fred Devin, formerly of 
Tulsa. 


William L. Connelly, one of the most 
prominent and active oil men in the 
country, retired as chairman of the board 
of Sinclair Oil and Gas Company, Tulsa, 
after 58 years of continuous service in 
the oil industry. Connelly declared that 
he “is resigning, not retiring” and that 
he wanted to be relieved of some of his 
responsibilities and have time to do 
some things he wants to do. 

Connelly entered the oil business at 19 
as a drilling contractor and followed de- 
velopments through Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Kentucky. He moved to Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, in 1903 and became 
associated with Harry F. Sinclair in 
1906 when he took charge of Sinclair’s 
land and oil production in the Muid- 
Continent area. In 1912 he moved to 
Tulsa as an officer of the original Sin- 
clair Oil and Gas Company and in 1916 
became vice president of the Sinclair 
Cudahy Pipe Line Company. He assisted 
in the merger which resulted in the 
formation of the Sinclair Oil Corpora- 
tion and in 1917 became president of 
the Freeport Mexican Oil Company and 
vice president of the Sinclair Mexican 
Oil Corporation with headquarters in 
Houston. In 1922 he moved to Casper, 
Wyo., and in 1926 was transferred to 
New York to become president of the 
Venezuelan Petroleum Company. He 
moved back to Tulsa in 1932 when the 
Sinclair Oil and Gas Company and 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company were 
merged, to become board chairman of 
the Sinclair Prairie Oil Company. With 
Connelly’s resignation, the board chair- 
manship will be abolished. He will con- 
tinue with the Sinclair organization in 
an advisory capacity. 


J. T. Watson, Jr., petroleum engineer 
graduate from the University of Texas, 
has joined the Illinois Mid-Continent 
Company at Mt. Carmel, III. 


Bernard Podolsky has severed his con- 
nection with Robinson and Puckett at 
Olney, Ill, to become a_ consulting 
geologist at Fairfield, III. 
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IN THE FIELD, LOUISIANA: Running a 10,000-ft. string of 8°-in. S-80 A. O. Smith Casing. 


IN THE A. O. SMITH PIPE MILL: Research developed this special Smith-designed cold-compression machine for 
externally sizing A. O. Smith Casing. 


5) A 0. © onith A. O. Smith Corporation ¢ New York 17 « Atlanta 3 


CASING ° LINE PIPE Pittsburgh 19 ¢ Chicago 4 © Houston2 ¢ Dallas 1 
Seattle 1 e Tulsa 3 ¢ Los Angeles 14 « International 








Division: Milwaukee 1 
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IN THE 
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Sam Johnson has been appointed geolo- 
gist at the new district office at Albu- 
querque for Superior Oil Company of 
California. 

e 


C. L. Quillen has been named produc- 
tion foreman for The Carter Oil Com- 
pany in the Cromwell area of the Greater 
Seminole field, Oklahoma. He succeeds 

Osborne, retired. Leon Tustison 
has been named chief accountant for 
Carter at Billings, Mont. 


FOSTER AIR MASTER 
BREAKOUT CATHEAD 





FOSTER AIR SPINNING 
CATHEAD 


W. E. McCommons has joined the geo- 


logical staff of George S. Engle at 
Evansville, Ind. 

e 
Rex Wilson is fiow construction en- 


gineer for Continental Oil Company at 
Billings, Mont. 
* 


Kiron Munson has joined the Scouting 
department of The Carter Oil Company 
at Evansville, Ind. 








MAKES ME 
PROUD AS IF 
THEY 
LOOKED 

LIKE ME! 





We can’t tell very much here about each 
of these new catheads, but they’re the result 
of our best planning and engineering as spe- 
cialists in manufacturing catheads since 1926. 
They're fully guaranteed. If you haven't al- 
ready gotten the folders on them, better drop 
us a line today. 





For your toughest cathead jobs. 
Both direct diaphragm operated. 


FOSTER MASTER, TYPE B, 
BREAKOUT CATHEAD 


FOSTER MIDGET MASTER 
BREAKOUT CATHEAD 








FOSTER MIDGET SPINNING 
CATHEAD 


Recommended for either air or 
manual controls. 


FOSTER SPINNING CATHEAD 





For cleanout rigs and shallow drilling; 





Most popular spinning cathead in the 
world. Recommended for manual 
controls. 


built on exact designs of the Master 
Type B, Breakout and of the Spinning 
Catheads, respectively. 


CATHEAD COMPANY 
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L. L. Bechtel has retired as field super- 
intendent in the Slaughter, Texas, area 
for Stanolind Oil and Gas Company 
after 30 years of service with the com- 
pany. 

* 


Freeman Lomelino, president, Allen 
Bickel, vice president, and Hubert A. 
Schien, secretary, have organized the 
B-L-S Drilling Company, with head- 
quarters at Olney, III. 


Al Eron and Earl Nance have organized 
the Acme Drilling Company with head- 
quarters at Grayville, III. 


Warren L. Calvert, formerly in the Geo- 
logical department, Ohio Fuel Supply 
Company, Oklahoma City, has become 
geologist for Tuley and Carter Drilling 
Company at Fairfield, II. 


Roy Linden, manager of sales for Union 
Oil Company of California, has been 
elected a vice president. 


William Moser, A. M. Poinsatte, H. H. 
Wesling and H. E. Smith have formed 
the National Drilling Company with 
headquarters at Mt. Carmel, III. 


Art Holland has resigned as geologist- 
engineer for Fox and Fox in Oklahoma 
and Illinois and is now operating inde- 
pendently with headquarters in Fort 
Worth. 


Harlan H. Yoakam, division geologist 
for the Plymouth Oil Company for the 
last seven years, has resigned to do con- 
sulting geology, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Sinton, Sinton, Texas. 


W. H. McBrayer has assumed charge 
of Sinclair Oil and Gas Company’s Legal 
department at Independence, Kansas, 
succeeding T, J. Hanlon, who has been 
granted a leave of absence. 


Charles H.: Hoke, formerly with Phillips 
Petroleum Company at Evansville, Ind., 
has been made chief geologist for C. H. 
Murphy Oil Company at El Dorado, 
Ark. 

a 


Al Pfeuffer, formerly with The Pure Oil 
Company at Reed City, Mich., has 
joined Sohio Petroleum Company as 
chief clerk at Owensboro, Ky. 


W. Preston Woodruff has resigned as 
tax attorney for Skelly Oil Company, 
Tulsa, to enter private practice and has 
been succeeded by Richard Lunn. 
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keeping a whip hand 
over the drill string... 


TORRINGTON 
BEARINGS 





It takes rugged equipment to control a mile and a half of drill pipe lashing 
around at high speed. 

To handle heavy loads in rotary tables, The Brewster Company specifies 
Torrington Angular Contact Ball Bearings. They carry not only the thrust 
load but also the radial load imposed by the driving gear and unbalanced 
weight. 

In the drawworks, where shafts are subject to deflection, Torrington 
Spherical Roller Bearings are used to insure smooth operation and long life. 

These are typical examples of Torrington’s ability to solve all kinds of 
3 friction problems. This experience with all major types of anti-friction bear- | 
| ings can be helpful in making your equipment give more dependable service. 

Why not consult our engineers on your next bearing application? 


ti 
a 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. + Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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SPHERICAL 









SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER + NEEDLE - BALL - NEEDLE ROLLERS 




















MEN 


IN THE 


INDUSTRY 


NEWS 








F. L. Fletcher, formerly in Talara, Peru, 
as toolpusher and assistant drilling 
superintendent for International Petro- 
leum Company, Ltd., has moved to 
Ronan, Mont. 


Jack Colle has opened 
offices as consulting 
geologist and _ pale- 
ontologist at 1205 
Kenwood, Houston. 
With the exception 
of the years spent in 
the armed forces, 
Colle was associated 
with Hershal C. Fer- 
guson and was ac- 
tively engaged in 
Gulf Coast geology 
and paleontology. 





Jack Colle 


Jim Barfield has joined George and 
Wrather Drilling Company as geologist, 
and will be stationed at Mount Carmel, 


Ill. 


Walter Willis has sold his interest in 
the firm of Calvert-Willis, Inc., Olney, 
Ill., and will operate as an independent. 
The firm name will not be changed and 
headquarters will be maintained at 
Olney. 


Marlowe D. Melvin has joined Ryan Oil 
Company as geologist at Evansville, Ind. 
For ten years previously he had been 
geologist for The Carter Oil Company. 


P. A. Wallace resigned as chief geologist 
for Stephens Petroleum Company and 
has opened an office in Oklahoma City 
to engage in consulting work with Paul 
R. Traugh. 


Allison L. Hornbaker has been appointed 
geologist in charge of the Kansas State 
Geological Survey’s Southeast Kansas 
office at Pittsburgh, Kansas. He succeeds 
the late Dr. G. E. Abernathy. 


Tom W. Fenton, Jr., has been made a 
scout in the Ardmore, Okla., district, of 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. John 
Isenberger, also in the new Scouting de- 
partment, will work out of the Okla- 
homa City headquarters. 


R. V. Stephens, purchasing agent for the 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma, 
was named vice chairman in charge of 
the public utility group of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. He 
is a past president of the Tulsa associa- 
tion. 


Ralph D. Chambers, formerly a geolo- 
gist with Richfield Oil Corporation and 


Continental Oil Company, has been 
made manager of the Permian Basin 
district office of Vincent and Welch, 


Lake Charles, La., with W. B. Kalhoefer, 
also formerly with Richfield, as his 
assistant. 


Max K. Watson, natural gas engineer 
with the Canadian River Gas Company 
for the past 20 years, has resigned and 
opened consulting offices at Amarillo, 
Texas. 


Douglas Ball, petroleum engineer with 
experience in gas reservoir mechanics, 
gas production engineering, seimie ex- 
ploration and pipe line operation, has 
become associated with Max W. Ball, 
oil and gas consultant of Washington, 


ae oe 
* 


Frank Sonnenberg has joined Amerada 
Petroleum Corporation’s geological staff 
at Billings, Mont. 


Robert J. Lauder, Tulsa area safety 
representative, Shell Oil Company, has 
retired after 25 years of service with the 
company. 
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THE RIGHT TEAM FOR 
EFFICIENCY 


Le Roi Power Unit— 
Viking Pump Capacity 
140 barrels per hour 


& Pump Company makes available 
to you 40 years of “KNOW HOW” in your pumping 


© Complete units and replacement parts at all 


ENGINE & PUMP COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS © MACHINERY FACTORS © CONTRACTORS 


Houston - Dallas - Kilgore - San Antonio 
Edinburg, Texas; Houma and Lafayette, La. 







Southern Engine 
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NO OTHERS CAN MATCH 
for 

© LOW MAINTENANCE 

© Work Horse DEPENDABILITY 


When you need low-cost, foolproof engine 
performance for pumping and other contin- 
uous Oilfield jobs—pick AJAX! Get down-to- 
earth AJAX reliability, with maintenance so 
low you never notice it. These engines stay on 
the job because that’s what they’re built for 
... see your Supply Man and have him show 
you the vital reasons-why! 








AJAX IRON WORKS 


CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Field Distribut THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO.. TOLEDO. OHIO 
R_ B. MOORE SUPPLY CO. INC.. BOLIVAR. NY BETHLEHEM SUPPLY CO. TULSA. OKLA 


























MEN 


IN 


THE 


iINDeUsTtaAy 


NEWS 








H. R. (Red) Hammond, former manag- 
ing editor of the Edmonton Bulletin, has 
joined Royalite Oil Company, Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alberta, as assistant to S. F. 
Heard, president and managing director. 


C. P. Bristol, chief exploitation engineer 
in Houston area for Shell Oil Company, 
has been promoted to area production 
manager. He succeeds G. E. Burpee, who 
has been transferred to Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, in charge of Shell’s production 
activities in Western Canada. 


Harry H. Mack, Tulsa, 
with Sunray Oil Corporation, has been 
named manager of production for the 
Russell Maguire interests in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi and Texas, with 
headquarters at Wichita Falls, Texas. 
His assistant will be H. E. Kline, super- 
intendent for Maguire interests. 


long associated 


Jack Small, formerly with Central Pipe 
Line Company, has joined the geological 
staff of Calvert and Willis, Inc., at 
Olney, Il. 





AIR COMPRESSOR GENERATOR 


A.C. or D.C. 














ENGINE 
Gas, 


or Butane 


WASH DOWN PUMP 


Diesel, Gasoline 
































You get” em allin one compact 





REAMEZ UTILITY RIG 


Here’s a combination rig which is the 
answer to your on-the-job power needs. 
It combines an engine, compressor, wash 
down pump and generator in one com- 


pact, readily portable unit. Varied size rigs are available to your 
requirements with engine ratings determined by the capacities of 
the accessories used. Other accessories such as electric welder, 
auxiliary power take off, etc., can be supplied as desired. 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS ON OUR STANDARD UNITS 
REINER DIESEL GENERATORS FOR ANY AUXILIARY SERVICE 


These slow 





cycle A.C. 


2. 


speed 2 
cycle horizontal Diesel 
generators come in 10, 
15, 20 and 25 KW sizes 
for D.C. or 50 and 60 


service. 


A complete selection of 
4-cycle Diesel genera- 
tors are available in a 
range of 5 to 150 KW 
for 50 or 60 cycle A.C. 
or for D.C. service. 





JOHN REINER & CO. 


12-12 37th Avenue 


Cable Address: 
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Long Island City, N. Y. 
REINERINC 


Roy J. Barnett, tax commissioner of 
. Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has 
retired after 29 years’ service. 

Barnett joined Standard in 1920 after 
serving as a member of an accounting 
firm, and later with the income tax di- 
vision of the U. S. Treasury depart- 
ment. He was the first comptroller of 
the Forest Preserve district of Cook 
County. 

e 


Robert B. Lewellyn has joined L. A, 
Grelling, independent, at Tyler, Texas, 
as scout. 

= 


Dorsey Hager, consulting geologist, has 
opened offices at 801 Continental Bank 
Building, Salt Lake City. 


Ivan Collier, formerly with Petroleum 
Exploration Company at Lexington, Ky., 
has joined the Felmont Oil Corporation 
at Owensboro, Ky.,as scout and landman. 


Lloyd C. Blair, formerly with Builders, 
Inc., Wichita Kans., has joined Sheil 
Oil Company’s Personnel-Industrial Re- 
lations department at Tulsa. 


Roger B. Jones has been appointed di- 
rector of industrial relations for the Sin- 


clair companies. Jones, who has for 
many years been connected with the 
Legal department, will headquarter in 
New York. 


R. M. Carter, a former administrative 
assistant under A. M. Hill, superintend- 
ent of line maintenance, Stanolind Pipe 
Line Company, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of tankage, succeeding 
C. E. Spencer, resigned. 


H. M. Horton, who has been in Vene- 
zuela and Colombia for Superior Oil 
Company of California, has resigned 
and opened offices at Mt Carmel, III., as 
an independent operator. 


Claude C. Hildebrand has retired from 
the Scouting department, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company, after 27 years of 
service in both the land and scouting 
departments. 

« 


W. C. Bednar has been made a partner 
in the firm of Meyer and Achtschin, 
Dallas consultants in petroleum geology, 
petroleum economics and petroleum 
engineering. 

‘° 


Fred T. Damon, formerly of Shawnee, 
Okla., has joined Big Chief Drilling 
Company, Oklahoma City, as geologist. 
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M than 60,000 | 
FKIN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY  cgices ond increasers hove been 
LUFKIN, TEXAS manufactured in our Lufkin plant. 


: ‘ : The complete line specifications 
nch sal; : ; 
es and service Houston, Dallas, New York, Tulsa, Los Angeles, Seminole, are contained in Catalog G-1. 


‘thoma City, Corpus Christi, Odessa, Kilgore, Wichita Falls, Casper, Wyoming; Write for your copy today. No. 
Great Bend, Kansas. obligation whatsoever! 

























LUFKIN . LUFKIN - COOPER - BESSEMER LUFKIN Olt FIELD AND INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIAL SPEED REDUCERS DIVISION LUFKIN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 
PUMPING UNITS ENGINES TRUCK TRAILERS bs AND INCREASERS is INDUSTRIAL, MILL AND AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIES 





Roger W. Leason, 50, vice president and 
treasurer of Emsco Derrick & Equip- 
ment Company, died January 11 at Tar- 
zana, Calif. Leason was a certified public 
accountant with Arthur Young & Com- 
pany until he joined Emsco ten years 
ago. He was president of the Los An- 
geles Chapter of the Controllers Insti- 
tute and was a member of API. 


Harry C. Meyer, assistant general pro- 
duction superintendent of Signal Oil and 
Gas Company, died January 16 at Gar- 
den Grove, Calif. He joined Signal in 
1936 after several years in production 
work in the Signal Hill area with West- 
ern QOil and Refining Company and 
others. 
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| DEATHS 





John L. Betts, 60, industrial relations 
executive of General Petroleum Corpo- 
ration, died January 2 in Hollywood. 
Betts, who had been with General 
Petroleum 37 years, was supervisor of 
the Compensation division of the Indus- 
trial Relations department. 


A. C. Neely, 53, assistant audit super- 
visor, Stanolind Pipe Line Company, 
Tulsa, died January 9. He had been with 
Stanolind 30 years. 


Low Maintenance 
LOW COST — 


LONG LIFE 


Wire Line 


With A 3A 
STRIPPER FOR SWABBING TUBING 


Type 3AR King Wire Line Stripper (‘‘Oil Saver’’) 


ideal tool to use in connection with 


. The positive latch and sure release insure against accidents 
and eliminate the possibility of jerking a wire line in two. 


2. The packing is inserted from the sides of the tool and the 
tool can be repacked while the line is in the hole. 


3. The roller line guides center the line; outlasts the more 
commonly used bushing many times. 


4. Grease nipples are provided to lubricate the guide rollers. 


5. The non-sparking materials used in its construction minimize 
the fire hazard. 


6. Convenient hand holds contribute to easy handling of the 


FOR WIRE LINE CORING THE 4AR KING WIRE 
LINE STRIPPER IS WIDELY USED 


The Type 4AR Stripper is similar to the Type 3AR, except it is a little larger. It is com- 
monly used in connection with the Type 4C King Circulating Head. It can be, and some- 
times is, used with other makes of circulating heads. 

These tools are constantly coming into greater use. A trial is convincing. 

All prices F.0.B. Houston, Texas, and subject to change without notice. 


Sold through your supply store 


Export: R. S. STOKVIS & SONS, Inc. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


See your Composite Catalog for detailed description of other King Tools. 





L 


210 TERMINAL STREET 





KING OIL TOOLS 


HOUSTON 20, 


PHONE WO-8013 
TEXAS 
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David J. Rohrer, 76, vice president of 
The Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 
and a director of the 
company since its 
organization in 1910, 
died January 9 in 
Clintonville, Wis. 
Rohrer was elected 
the first treasurer of 
the company, and 
held that position 
until two years ago, 
when he was elected 
senior vice president. 
He was also presi- 
dent of the D. J. 
Rohrer Lumber 
Company, the D. J. 
R. Real Estate Com- 


SR ey 





David J. Rohrer 


pany and the Atlas Conveyor Company. 


Crawford M. Rosebrugh, chief engineer 
for Gulf Oil Corporation’s Pipe Line de- 
partment, died January 12 in Houston, 
He had been with Gulf since 1919. He 
designed the Mene Grande pipe line 
system in Venezuela, and was active in 


development of the Kuwait Oil Com- 
pany pipe line system in the Middle 
East. 

* 


James McIntyre, 77, retired former edi- 
tor of the Oil and Gas Journal, died 
January 31, in Tulsa. He entered the 
oil business as a messenger for the Brad- 
ford Oil Exchange, Bradford, Penn. 
Later he became a newspaperman, and 
resigned in 1917 as managing editor of 
the Bradford Star Record to go to Tulsa 
where he became Oklahoma and Kansas 
field representative for the O:l and Gas 
Journal. He was made editor in 1921 and 
held that position until 1933 when he 
became consulting editor. He retired in 


1940. 


Julian Q. Myers, retired district geolo- 
gist at San Antonio for Shell Oil Com- 
pany, died January 5. He was chief 
geologist for Sinclair Oil and gas Com- 
pany, Tulsa, from 1919 to 1926. 


Joel C. Ott, 47,, Humble Oil & Refining 


Company superintendent at Beaumont, 


Texas, died January 2. 


° 
R. L. Agee, district manager of A-1 Bit 


& Tool Company, Corpus Christi, died 
January 5. 


Frank Horton, 6, retired oil well drill- 
ing and casing pulling contractor, died 
January 29 in Tulsa. 


r 
J. Axel Jacobson, 71, retired Titusville, 
Penn., oil operator, died January 27 in 


Tulsa. 
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¢ Wire Line Turn Backs « 
ectalties « Powerflex Rotary 


¢ Flexible D } Units « Brake Blocks + F. H. P. and Multiple V 


Western Offices and Factory - Nephi, Utah, U.S.A. 
= Main Offices and Factory « Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 
Cc Oompany Industrial Rubber Products * Friction Materials * Oil Field Products 
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TIuyppoved liccuracy 
VISCOMETER 


Rolling Ball /ype 


Ball rolls in precision bore insert tube. 
ball. 


flexi- 


Accuracy improved with large 


Range of. sizes available gives 


bility of roll time. Operator's errors 
automatically 


nde elctale be 


PVT system 


Ein ilitiale Mand taallale hice | by 


Can be used 


or as part of any 


- COLEMAN 
INSTRUMENT 


,, 
Comsat 


eyel-tachicte ME alela 


and Wlanufadsuny 


716 SOUTH TROOST TULSA OKLAHOMA 


QUICK AkcuRA,, 
[a 
LESS Hany ee 


No, 3420 


15 c.c. machine... . 
and heads 
interchangeable with 


Cranks 


100 c.c. machines. 


Simple in design... Ruggedly built 
...Requires no special care... Great 

Ratio and throw of crank produce required 
speed with no strain. Curtin Centrifuges meet 
all A.S.T.M. Standard Method D-96 and A.P.!. 
Code No. 25 requirements. Fully descriptive 
literature upon request. 


W-H-C N«Co. 


HOUSTON .... NEW ORLEANS. 
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LOS ANGELES NOMADS OFFICERS for 1950 are, left to right, first row, Fred Ripley, International 

Derrick & Equipment Company, regent; Herm Paschall, H. C. Smith Oil Tools, assistant secretary; 

Earle Boggess, Baker Oil Tools, Inc., president; Ted Forsyth, Emsco Derrick & Equipment Company, 

vice president, and Knight Templeton, Champion-Smith, Inc., treasurer. Second row, Lee Laird, 

Gil-Lair Products, Inc., regent; James Hughes, Lane-Wells Company, deputy sergeant-at-arms; 

Jack Ballagh, Extruders, Inc., secretary; John Flanagan, M. O. Johnston Oil Field Service, assistant 
treasurer, and Jerry Engstrand, Grant Oil Tools, sergeant-at-arms. 


Salvatori Is Club President 

Henry Salvatori, Western Geophysical Company, 
is the new president of Petroleum Club of Los 
Angeles. Other officers include Frank A. Morgan, 
Richfield Oil Corporation, vice president; James 
G. Leovy, Western Gulf Oil Company, secretary; 
and Howard C. Pyle, Continental Consolidated 
Corporation, treasurer. 

New directors of the club are P. S. Magruder, 
General Petroleum Corporation; E. Fred Davis, 
consultant; and Rollin Eckis, Richfield. 


Oil Progress Week Set for October 


The National Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee has set the third week in October as the 
date for Oil Progress Week this year and also in 
1951. Oil men use this seven-day period to report 
directly to their communities on the progress and 
achievements of the industry. 

Guy Tate, vice president of Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company, Dallas, was elected a vice chair- 


man of OTIC. 


North Texas AAODC Elects 


George W. Graham, T. G. & M. Drilling Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the North Texas 
chapter of the AAODC at a meeting held in 
Wichita Falls. He succeeds E. B. Clark, E. B. 
Clark Drilling Company. 

Frank Harvey, Harvey Brothers Drilling Com- 
pany, was elected vice chairman, succeeding R. 
Clay Underwood, Underwood Drilling Company. 
Vhil Bolin, D. H. Bolin & Sons, was named secre- 
tary, succeeding Dee Ford, Moran Brothers, Inc. 


AGA Chooses 1950 Officers 


Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice president of The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been elected president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation for 1949-1950. First vice president is D. A. 
Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas; 
second vice president, George F. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago; and treasurer, Edward F. Barrett, presi- 
dent of Long Island Lighting Company, Mineola, 
sie 


Duncan API Chapter Formed 

W. D. Owsley, Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Company, Duncan, Okla., was elected chairman 
of the new Southwestern Oklahoma API chapter 


J. R. Puckett, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, Duncan, vice 
chairman for programs; W. C. Merrell, Duncan 
Truck & Farm Machinery Company, vice chair- 
man for publicity and public information; Guy 
Tucker, Continental Supply Company, Duncan, 
vice chairman for membership; Charles R. Miller, 
Jr., Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation, 
Duncan, secretary-treasurer. 


at Duncan. Others elected are 


Southern California AIME Elects 


N. van Wingen, vice president of Petroleum 
Technologists, Inc., was elected chairman of the 
Petroleum branch of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Southern 
California Section, at the Fall Meeting in Los 
Angeles. F. L. Wadsworth of General Petroleum 
Corporation and Ray A. Hancock of Lane-Wells 
Company, were elected vice chairmen. 


Committee Chooses McMillan 


G. F. McMillan, district manager, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Denver, succeeded Paul Hirth, Con- 
tinental Oil Company, as chairman of the Rocky 
Mountain Oil Industry Information Committee. 


Unsell Heads IPAA Publicity 


Lloyd N. Unsell has assumed charge of Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America’s infor- 
mation service handling press and radio relations. 
He was formerly editor of Independent Monthly, 
IPAA’s official publication, and is succeeded by 
Tom Tripp, Jr. 


AIME Names van Wingen 


N. van Wingen, vice president of Petroleum 
Technologists, Inc., Montebello, Calif., has been 
elected chairman of the Pacific Petroleum Chapter, 
AIME. 


LP-Gas Meet Set in Chicago 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association’s four-day 
convention and trade show will be staged at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, May 8-11. W. A. Schuette, 
Hausgas, Inc., Washington, Mo., is chairman of 
arrangements. 
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ee Yes, over 15 million feet of hole surveyed, equivalent to the ‘aseineieg be- 
tween San Francisco and New York ...a record of which Eastman can boast. 














~ ft survey by this precision instrument records the deviation and direction 

. ; Fe ee i et the course of the well during a single run of the instrument—in either cased or 

Roan <3 ees agers Surveys are made by highly trained and sees engineers, ready to 
- essiat you day or night— 


_ You NEED MULTIPLE SHOT SURVEYS TO... 


1. Ascertain sub-surface course 
of well for record purposes. 





2. Establish court evidence to 
prevent trespass suits. 


3. Provide a permanent record 
of well course for use in 
future operations, such as 
perforating, re-drilling, or 
deepening. 


4. Determine the ideal point to 
start side-tracking opera- 
tions. 


5.Locate sub-surface zones 
which may be sliding. 


6. Check possible dog legs in 


open holes before casing is 
run. 


KNOW THE COURSE OF YOUR 
WELL—CALL THE EASTMAN 
OFFICE NEAREST YOU. 


Section of multiple shot film. 


Literature on any of our services 
will be mailed upon request. 


22.OFFICES FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


(Consult your Local Telephone Directory) 


OIL WELL SURVEY COMPANY 


LONG BEACH DENVER HOUSTON 














Red Top 
(Hydrostatic) 


BAILER 


A QUICK, POSITIVE LOAD 
REGARDLESS OF FLUID LEVEL. 


Ideal also for fishing small objects—widely 
used for drilling in (completing) wells, and 
for drilling cement or plastic plug overages. 


REYNOLDS 


SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, INC. 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, U. S. A, 
Office: 804 Erie St., Phone 7-7511 

If no answer call 2-2023 or 7-2149 


Factory: 2202 Greenwood Rd., Phone 2-2023 


COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE 

Louisiana: 

DELHI, Hayes Lumber Co. 

JENA, Germany Machine Co. 

RODESSA, Republic Supply Ce. 
Arkansas: 

EL DORADO, Cox Supply Ce. 
Tex 


a3: 

CORPUS CHRISTI, A. S. Bayior, 
Phone 2-246! 

HENDERSON, J. C. Phillippi, Mgr. 
East Texas Div., Phone 9716-3! 

HOUSTON, W. A. Swink, Phone 
Wydown 9-2858 

SERVICE, Phone 3, Turnertown, or 
Phone 1010, Greggton 

Kansas: 
GREAT BEND, Moss Scranton, Phone 312 








GuLF me a: CO, INC 
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If you need dependable Turbine repairs 
in a hurry, call us. We are completely 
equipped to repair and dynamically bal- 
ance turbine rotors and any High Speed 
rotating elements in our modern shops. 


25 Years of Successful Experience 


Service Not Promises 


NGEBORG ST 
JSTON, TEKA 


BARRET 


IN 


SPECIALIZING 
MAGNETIC SURVEYS 


Contracts acceptea for domestic atmd 


foreign projects, using the most im 
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tive technique 


William M. Barret, Inc. 


~ 


onsulting Geophysicists 


GIDDENS-LANE BUILDING 
SHR-VcPORT, LOUISIANA 





916 S. PETERS STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 
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Pacific API Will Meet May 11-12 


meeting of the Pacific Coast dis- 
trict, API Division of Production, will be held 
May 11-12 at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
E. C. Babson, Union Oil Company of California, 
Whittier, Calif., is general chairman of the spring 


The spring 


meeting committees, and M. B. Standing, Gen- 
eral Research Corporation, La Habra, Calif., is 
chairman of the Pacific Coast district offices. 


Alcorn Is Penn Grade Treasurer 


F. W. Alcorn, treasurer of the Pennzoil Com- 
pany, has been named assistant treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association. 


Rankin Heads Financial Committee 


R. G. Rankin, The Texas Company, New York, 
named chairman of the API 
Accounting Committee. General 
vice chairman is J. R. Mulvey, Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, Houston. The 
comprised of 137 oil men. 


has been general 


Financial and 


committee is 


Bodman Elected by Auditors 


G. T. Bodman, assistant controller, Continental 
Oil Company, Ponca City, Okla., has been elected 
regional vice president of the Institute of Internal 
Auditors. 


API Names Harbison 


Max Harbison, assistant division superintendent, 
Kewanee Oil Company, was elected chairman of 
the Panhandle Chapter, API. Fred Neslage, West 
Pampa Repressuring Association and Leo Frye, 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, were named 
vice chairmen, and Clayton Husted, Pampa, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Permian Basin Geophysicists Elect 


Lorenz Shock, National Geophysical Company, 
was elected president of the newly organized Per- 
Basin Geophysical Society. Other officers 
W. Payne, The Pure Oil Company, first 
vice president; J. B. Worley, Strawn Merchandise 
Company, second vice president; W. L. Homan, 
Republic Exploration Company, secretary; E. 
Mount, Continental Oil Company, treasurer. 

The group plans to request affiliation with the 
National Society of Exploration Geophysicists. 


mian 
are C. 


Wyoming Geologists Choose Berry 
George Berry, Sun Oil Company, was elected 
president of the Wyoming Geological Association, 

Wyo. Other officers are J. H. McCoy, 
Oil and Gas Company, first vice presi- 
Klass Van Der Weg, General Petroleum 
Corporation, second vice president; Allan Cree, 
Cities Service Company, treasurer; and R. W. 
Mallory, Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, secre- 
tary. 


Casper, 
Sinclair 
dent; 


Midwest Power Conference Planned 


“Economy in Power’’ will be the theme of 
principle sessions of the twelfth annual Midwest 
Power Conference, April 5-7, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Roland A. Bedenholzer is director of the con- 
ference which is sponsored by the Illinois Institute 
of Technology with the cooperation of 18 mid- 
western universities and professional societies. 


Gas Technology Course Scheduled 
Fifth Annual Short Course on Gas Technology 

will be held on the campus of Texas College of 

Arts and Industries May 29-31. In addition t6é a 


WORLD OIL « 


general session, sections will be presented on 
Problems of Production and Transmission and on 
Improved Techniques in the Utilization of Natural 


Gas. 


Tulsa Pipe Liners Elect 

The Pipe Liners Club of Tulsa elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: P. L. Reich- 
ard, Gulf Refining Company, president; J. Del- 
bert Jones, Gulf Refining Company, vice presi- 
dent; F. C. Whiteside, Interstate Pipe Line Com- 
pany, secretary; G. G. Billings, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, treasurer. New directors include T. F, 
Williamson, Jr., T. D. Williamson, Inc., and Joe 
L. Cahill, Continental Oil Company. 


AGA Schedules Conventions 


The 1951 Annual Convention of the American 
Gas Association will be held in St. Louis, Oc- 
tober 15-18. The gas industry’s convention for 


1950 is scheduled for Atlantic City, October 2-6. 


Research Director Is Chosen 


The board of directors of the Colorado School 
of Mines Research Foundation, Inc., has appointed 
Vernon L. Mattson director of the foundation. 


Kinderman Will Head SAIE 


Walter Kinderman of Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Okla., has been elected 1950 
president of the Society of Associated Industrial 
Editors. He succeeds Walter Beach of Humble 
Oil & Refining Company, Houston. 


Mines Bureau Chief Named 


J. Bruce Clemmer, mineral technologist and 
administrator for the U. S. Bureau of Mines, has 
been named director of Region 7 of the Bureau 


with headquarters at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





STANDCO BRAKE LINING 


Is the driller’s best friend because it 
makes the easiest brake known and 
“feeds off evenly while drilling.’ It 
never scores brake rims. See pages 
3608-3613, Composite Catalog. 


Standco Brake Lining Co. 


HOUSTON 










HOUSTON LABORATORIES 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Podbielniak Gas Analyses, Oil Field 
Brines, Waters, Cores, Muds, etc. Reser- 
voir equilibria studies for crude and con- 
densate wells. 


LD 267—Box 132 Houston, Texas 
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@® UNION BONNET 
BRONZE GATE VALVE 


GIVES YOU MONEY-SAVING 
FEATURES YOU’‘LL WELCOME 


This series of OIC valves (Figure nos. 7200, 7202 and 7208) 
is rated for working pressures of 200 pounds steam at 
550°F.— 400 pounds water, oil and gas, non-shock. Union 
bonnet screwed-end type. Solid wedge rising stem, double- 
disc rising stem and solid wedge non-rising stem designs. 
Tapered seats and wedges of OIC copper nickel alloy. You'll 
find this new valve a money-saver on water, oil, gas, steam 
or any other service where bronze gate valves are used. 


LONGER LIFE—LOWER COST 


Scientifically designed, constructed of highest quality materials, 
accurately machined and thoroughly tested for trouble-free operation. 


EASILY SERVICED —LOWER MAINTENANCE 


Easy to dismantle and reassemble. Quick inspection and servicing. Easy 
repacking. 


EASIER OPERATION—SAVES TIME 


Perfect seating without binding or undue wear. Straight-through flow. 
Minimum pressure drop. 


STRONGER—GREATER SAFETY 


Ample wall thicknesses. No dangerous stress concentrations. Leak- 
proof joints. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


If you’d like to check this OIC bronze 200 Ib. union 

bonnet gate valve, simply send us the size and we'll 

deliver you a sample on memo billing. Inspect it, 

analyze it, take it apart, test it. At the end of 30 days, 

if you’re not convinced of its superiority over any 

comparable valve you’ve ever used, return it for full 
: credit. 








THE OHIO INJECTOR CO. 


172 S. LYMAN ST. WADSWORTH, OHIO 


| ———$RONZE « IRON ¢ CAST STEEL ¢ FORGED STEEL 
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LONGER 
THREAD LIFE 


WITH 
e 





COMPOUNDS 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 









}, KANT-GALL 
TOOL JOINT 
COMPOUND 


: s KANT Gail 2 


Here’s real thread protection against 
galling and washouts! Each one is 
engineered to do certain jobs best. 
That’s why you can always break 
the joint when you use Jimmie 
Gray Compounds! 


SOLD AT SUPPLY STORES EVERY WHERE 






Hermie Gry 


LOMC*LIFE 






LONG-LIFE 
DRILL COLLAR 
COMPOUND 


EXCLUSIVE 
500-TON 
SPECIAL 


PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTING CO. 


BOX 203—HOUSTON, TEXAS 
CHarter 5648 
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EXPERIENCED PRACTICAL 

AND TECHNICAL CONSULTING 

PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


} SPECIALIZING 
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NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS of the Gulf Coast Section, Petroleum Branch, AIME, 





include, left 


the right, front row, E. L. Petre, Gulf Oil Corporation, 1950 chairman; A. B. Stevens, vice chairman 


for Texas A. & M. College. Back row, left to right: 


E. B. Miller, Tide Water Associated Oil 


Company, director; E, R. Rassinier, Phillips Petroleum Company, director; A. G. Gueymard, City 


National Bank, secretary-treasurer; 


and J. E. Kastrop, WORLD OIL, section delegate to the 


national organization, Other officers are G. D. Robertson, Shell Oil Company, vice chairman; Dr. 

George Fancher, vice chairman for The University of Texas; Owen Thornton, The Texas Company, 

1949 chairman and newly-elected director; and L. V. Uhrig, Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
director. 


API Production Group to Meet 


The Eastern 
API, will hold 


district, Division of Production, 
its spring meeting in Cleveland, 
April 26-28. R. W. French, president of 
Sohio Petroleum Company, Cleveland, is chair- 
man of the arrangements committee. 


V ice 


general 


Dallas-Fort Worth Nomads Elect 


A. J. Olson, chief engineer for Continental 
Supply Company, Dallas, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas-Fort Worth Chapter of No- 
mads. Other officers are K. W. Davis, president 
of Mid-Continent Supply Company, Fort Worth, 
vice president; E. F. Shiels, sales engineer, In- 
ternational Derrick & Equipment Company, sec- 
retary; Ed Whetzle, sales manager for Drilling 
magazine, treasurer; R. E. Todd, diamond bit 
specialist, Core Laboratories, Inc., assistant treas- 


urer; J. E. Everroad, president, Cummins Sales 
& Service, Inc., sergeant-at-arms; and Jim Bridges, 
Buda Sales & Service, assistant sergeant-at-arms. 


3rad Mills and J. C. Baseheart. 


Regents are 


TIPRO Meeting to Be in Dallas 


Texas Independent Producers and Royalty Own- 
ers will hold its fourth annual meeting March 9 
in Dallas, with headquarters at the Baker Hotel 

Members of the five standing committees will 
Wednesday, March 8. The morning 
March 9 will begin at 9:30, with the 
at noon. A separate luncheon and style 
show is planned for the ladies. At 2 p.m. the 
afternoon business session begins, followed at 5:30 
with a cocktail party. The dinner will begin 
at 7 p.m. 


meet busi- 
ness session 


luncheon 


Oklahoma Utilities Group Elects 


Officers of the Oklahoma Utilities Association 
for 1950 are D. W. Reeves, general sales man- 
ager, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa, 
president; C. N. Robinson, vice president, Public 
Service Corporation of Oklahoma, Tulsa, first vice 
president; Richard W. Camp, vice president, Con- 
solidated Gas Utilities Corporation, Oklahoma 
City, second vice president; H. H. Ferrin, treas- 
urer, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, Okla- 
homa City, treasurer; Miss Kate A. Niblack, 


Oklahoma 
Directors 


City, secretary. 
(three-year term) are L. A. Farmer, 
president, Northern Oklahoma Gas Company, 
Ponca City; C. B. Day, general manager, Consoli- 
dated, Oklahoma City; (one-year term) Malcolm 
Morrison, assistant to the Oklahoma 
and Electric; D. J. Tuepker, director Public 
Affairs department, Public Service; A. F. Potter, 
district manager, The Gas Company, 
Bartlesville; Reeves; W. R. Thomas, Oklahoma 
Southwest Natural Gas Company, Ada; 
R. K. Lane, Public Service; 


president, 


Gas 
Service 


manager, 


(hold-over president, 


E. C. Joullian, president, Westoc Oil and Gas 
Company, Oklahoma City; D. S. Kennedy, presi- 
dent, Oklahoma Gas and Electric; and J. Y. 
Wheeler, Ardmore, Okla. 


Vanderwilt Is Mines President 
Dr. John W. Vanderwilt, 


geologist, has been named 
president of the Colorado 
School of Mines to suc- 
ceed Dr. Ben H. Parker, 
resigned. 
Vanderwilt is 
member of the faculty of 
Colorado School of Mines 
as well as the University 
of Colorado. He received 
master’s degree from 
University of Michi- 
and his Ph.D. from 
University. He 
consulting 
Climax Mo- 
and 
board 


Denver consulting 


a former 


his 
the 
gan, 
Harvard 
has been a 
geologist for 
lybdenum Company 
also served on the 
of experts of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 





John W. Vanderwilt 


API to Keep Present Locations 

The 
keep its headquarters in New York City 
division and branch offices, with one exception, in 
their present city locations. The exception is the 
branch office of the Department of Safety, mow in 
Washington, which will be moved to the main head- 
quarters in New York. 

API Executive Committee will meet April 3 and 
4 in Houston. 


American Petroleum Institute has decided to 
and its 
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These light weight units are of extremely rugged construction. 
Their economy is outstanding. On most jobs no more than 4 gals. 
{ fuel required to pull and rerun rods and tubing. They can be 
nounted on small trucks which makes for low total investment. 
They are ideal for water well drilling draw works. Many of them 
ie being used by major contractors. Built in single or double 


Compact and light. Can be hauled in a 3% ton pick-up truck. 
So low in cost that producers of marginal leases can well afford 
0 buy this new modern factory-built equipment — costs less to 
juy and operate than second hand pulling machines. Nothing has 
xen spared in the building of these small units to give them 
the same rugged quality that has made Cooper - A C Winches so 
popular for the past thirty years. 








Model W-201 SKID WINCHES 





P.O. Box 1890 






HOUSTON - ODESSA - LOS ANGELES 


DRAW WORKS 
“0 WINCHES 2 
by. RY 


© 












\ SERVICING 
. TO 3000 FT. 


a hs 


drum, can be equipped with Rotary Drive, Jerk Line Spudder and 
Telescoping Mast. 

Brakes — Two — 26” dia. x 5” wide, self-energizing 

Drum Capacity — 3300’ of 54” line 

Line Speeds — 8 from 52’ to 866’ p.m. 

Maximum Line Pull — 16,750 Ibs. at 52’ p.m. 


Model B-125 SKID WINCHES 


For Shallow Production — to 1500’ 


Powered by A-C Model B-125 Power Unit with heavy duty A-C 
Model B Tractor Transmission. All steel winch construction. 
Drum and Power Shafts mounted on ball bearings. 

Line Capacity — 1600’ of 9/16” 

Brakes — Two — 20” dia. x 4” wide 

Line Speeds — 6 from 53’ to 700’ p.m. 
Maximum Line Pull — 11,230 Ibs. at 53’ p.m. 


velo 


TULSA, OKLA. 








SPER 
If you use pipe— 
you need— 


RECTORSEAL#. 


@ INSOLUBLE IN OIL AND WATER 


Rectorseal #1 is the perfect sealant for use on: 
(1) Drilling Rigs (2) Well Completions (3) Production 
Lines (4) In Refineries (5) Distribution Systems. 
Everywhere in the Oil Industry for the past 13 years 
Rectorseal +1 has proved its superiority as a per- 
fect sealant in maintaining “‘leak-free,’’ ‘‘trouble- 
free,”’ ‘‘cost-free’’ connections, It’s designed especially 
for the Oil Industry. 


Ask your supply 
store or write— 


RECTORSEAL, Dept. 
G, 2215 Commerce 
St., Houston, Texas. 


Export: Champion & 
Smith, Inc., 617 S. 
Olive St., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y., 


Manufactured by 
RECTOR WELL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


MAKING THE OIL INDUSTRY SAFER 





For More Economical and Safer Cat 
Lines Use... 


L-K Ball 
Bearing 
Wire Line 
Cat Line 
SWIVELS 


Designed for use in 
using wire lines in- 
stead of manila rope 
for cat lines. Wire 
line is babbitted in 
socket end for use 
over the derrick 
while sufficient length 
of manila is used in 
ring end for use with 
cat head winch. This 
results in a safer and 
more economical cat 
line. 


These swivels are all 
tested to 10,000 Ibs. 
before being shipped. 


Ask your Supply Com- 
pany or write for full 
information and price 
list. 


Breaking 


Over-All 
Strength, 
s 


Leroth, 
Inches % 
84, 40,000 
8, 40,000 
60,000 








Pump Valve Company 
P. O. Box 901 Houston, Texas 
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PETROLEUM SERVES 


AMERICA 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE LIFE MEMBER CLAN of the Kansas-Oklahoma division of the Mid- 

Continent Oil and Gas Association was conferred on William F. Semple, retired general counsel 

for Deep Rock Oil Corporation and Edwin Reeser, retired president of Barnsdall Oil Company, 

for outstanding services to the industry. The presentation was made by Conger Reynolds, director 

of public relations, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, at the Association’s annual meeting in 

Tulsa. In the picture, left to right, are W. T. Payne, president, Big Chief Drilling Company, 
Oklahoma City, president of the division; Semple, Reynolds and Reeser. 


New York Nomads Choose Officers 


Henry J. McAdams has been elected president of 
the New York Chapter of Nomads. Other officers 
elected to serve in 1950 are Howard B. Book, vice 
T. Landgraff, secretary; Fred J. Jobst, 
Maurice F. Delano, treasurer: 
treasurer; Kenneth D. 


president; E. 
assistant secretary; 
John D. Evans, assistant 


Demarest, sergeant-at-arms; Eugene R. Smoley, as- 


sistant sergeant-at-arms. Regents are Val R. Wit- 
tich, Jr. and Russell D. Heath. 


Cline Is Elected AAODC Chairman 


W. W. (Bill) Cline, San Joaquin Drilling Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the California 
Chapter, American Association of Oil Well Drill- 
ing Contractors. Other officers are A. H. (Ham) 
Bell, Bell & Burden, vice chairman for Los 
Angeles Basin; Harvey Davis, Crown Drilling 
Company, vice chairman for San Joaquin Valley; 
and Lee Daniel, Loffland Brothers, who was re- 
elected secretary. 


Public Relations Head Named 
Carroll A. Lake 


public relations director for the 
Oil and Gas Association. 


has been named executive and 


Rocky Mountain 


Oklahoma City Scouts Elect 


The following will serve as officers during 1950 
of the Oklahoma City Scouts and Landmen’s 
Association: John W. Allen, The British-American 
Oil Producing Company, president; Robert W. 
Bayliss, Amerada Petroleum Corporation, first 
president; Shelby Alexander, Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Company, second vice president; Kent 
V. Morrison, Atlantic Refining Company, Shaw- 
nee, Okla., secretary-treasurer; John B. Carey, 
Continental Oil Company, editor. 


vice 


ECA Names George Walden 


George S. Walden, former chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company, has assumed duties as head 
of the petroleum unit in the Office of the Special 
Representative in Paris, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration announced. 

Walden was with Standard-Vacuum 1934 
to 1946 when he retired. During that period he 
was on leave for duty with the State Department 
from 1942 to 1944. He was stationed in London 
as petroleum attache, and as a special representa- 
of PAW. 


from 


tive 


South Texas Geologists Elect 


Douglas Weatherston, consulting geologist, San 
Antonio, was elected president of the South Texas 
Geological Society for 1950. John R. Sandidge, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, is vice president; 


Keith L. Rathbun, Continental Oil Company, 
secretary; and Tom S. Gandy, W. C. McBride, 
Inc., treasurer. 

Members of the Executive Committee are Paul 
B. Hinyard, Shell Oil Company, and Walter J. 
Boyle, 


Lewis Heads Tri-States AAODC 


Will I. Lewis, Sr., Mt. Vernon, IIl., was elected 
chairman of the Tri-States Chapter of American 
Oilwell Drilling Contractors for 
1950. He succeeds Ira Van Tuyi, V-T Drilling 
Company, Evansville, Ind., who was elected vice 
president for Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky at the Ninth Annual Meeting of AAODC 
in Dallas. 


FPC Vice Chairman Named 


Mon C. Wallgren has been elected vice chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission to serve during 
1950. He succeeds Commissioner Claude L. Draper. 
Wallgren has been a member of the Commission 


November 2. 


consultant. 


Association of 


since 


Houston Industrial Show Planned 


The first annual Houston Industrial Exposition, 
featuring exhibits showing major industrial devel- 
opments of the past ten years, will be held in 
Houston’s Sam Houston Coliseum May 10-14. 

Ed Lenzner, general manager of the show, for- 
merly managed the oil expositions in Houston in 
the 1930's. 


Wichita Falls Landmen Elect 


H. P. Hodge, Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
has been elected president of the Wichita Falls 
Landmen’s Association, with Martin E. Hooten, 
The Superior Oil Company, and J. Gregg Lowe, 
Jr., Humble Oil & Refining Company, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively. 


Kansas Geologists Elect 


New officers of the Kansas Geological Society 
are Frank M. Brooks, director and manager of 
land, geology and production, El Dorado Refining 
Company, El Dorado, president; Joseph R. Clair, 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, vice president; 
Ralph Ruwwe, Stanolind Oil & Gas Company, 
secretary-treasurer; and Don Allen, Westgate- 
Greenland Oil Company, director. 


Pacific AAPG Elects Officers 


New officers for the 
Association of Petroleum Geologists are J. R.- 
Pemberton, consultant, president; Arthur S. 
Huey, Hancock Oil Company of California, vice 
president; and Milton Lewis, consultant, secre- 


tary-treasurer. 


Pacific Section, American 
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Rockwell Names Atlanta Manager 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company has appointed 
J. W. Northeutt as Atlanta district man- 
ager to succeed Cc cz: 

Moore who has been trans- 


sales 


ferred to manage the new 


district office in Colum- 

bus, Ga 
Northeutt, a 

cal engineer graduate of 


Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, joined the Tulsa dis- 


mechani- 


trict office in 1936 as sales 
engineer in’ the Corpus 
Christi area. Prior 
present assignment, North- 
cutt handled all major oil 
accounts 


to his 


and engineering 
in the Houston district. 
Moore. a 


gineer of Washington and 


graduate en- 


J. W. Northcutt 


Lee University, became 


Atlanta district manager in 1943. 


Welex Announces Expansion Plan 


Welex Jet Services, Inc., Fort Worth, inaugu- 
rated a new program of expansion, offering the first 
of 21,040 new shares of no par value common stock 
to present stockholders by means of subscription 
warrants. The new issue is also being offered for 
public sales by Laird and Company, underwriter 
Wilmington, Dela. 

The firm was incorporated in 1945 to develop a 
new inethod of oil well casing perforating and shoot 
ing. The result, shaped charge jet perforating, is 
now licensed to seven oil well service companies 
Byron Jackson Company, Dowell Incorporated, In- 
ternational Cementers, Inc., Lane-Wells Company, 
Perforating Guns Atlas Corporation, Spartan Tool 
and Service Company, and the Western Company 


Steel Firm President Named 


Clifford F. Hood, president of American Steel and 
Wire Company, Cleveland, a U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
has been elected president of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, another subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel. 

Hood succeeds Charles R. Cox, who resigned to 
become president of Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
New York. Cox succeeds the late E. T. Stannard. 

Harvey B. Jordan, vice president in charge of 


operations of American Steel and Wire Company, 
has been elected president of the company. 

James E. Lose, vice president in charge of opera- 
tions of Carnegie-Illinois, has been named executive 
vice president of that company. 


Tulsa Bank Plans to Move 


First National Bank & Trust Company of Tulsa 
will move to its new office and bank 
building in July. The main banking room is on 
the second floor, with other banking 
the basement level and the third, fourth and fifth 
floors. Sunray Oil Company will occupy the 15th 
through the 19th floors. 


20-story 


areas on 


Roebling Company Names Agents 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Roebling, 
N. J., has appointed three new agents for insect 
wire screening, galvanized cloth and 
industrial wire cloth. They are Flynn and Enslow, 
San Francisco; Industrial Wire Products Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles; and Pacific Wire Works Com- 
pany, Seattle 


hardware 


Worthington Names Eastern Manager 


A. M. Boehm has been appointed eastern man- 
ager, Engine division, for Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation. He will handle sales for 
gas and oil pipe lines equipment and oil and gas 
engines for all service. He will continue’ to head- 
quarter in the New York district office. 

Boehm has been with Worthington 25 years as en- 
gine sales specialist. He succeeds W. L. Russell who 
has been assigned to handle Canadian sales for John 
Inglis Company, Worthington affiliate. 


Universal Announces Promotions 


Universal Oil Products Company, Chicago, has 
promoted M. P. Venema, formerly head of the 
Patent department, to vice president, and George 
A. Bockman, assistant treasurer, to treasurer 


Scurry Supply House Established 


R. C. Flash has been named manager of Petro- 
leum Pipe and Supply Company’s new offices and 
supply house, located on the Lubbock Highway and 
established to serve Scurry County oil fields. 


scant feu 
. 


DAY AND NIGHT REPAIR SERVICE on any Brewster drilling rig in the continental U. S. is 

available from the new Service department of The Brewster Company, Inc., of Shreveport. Other 

make drilling rigs in the Mid-Continent area will also be serviced by the new department. 

Herbert Wenk, who has been with the company three years, heads the department. Shown is part 
of the department's personnel and equipment. 
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SUPPLIERS. 


Sales Engineer Joins Ingalls 
W. D. Kent has joined the Ingalls Shipbuilding 


Corporation as sales engineer. Kent was formerly 
chief engineer for the Salt Dome Oil Corporation 
and Tidelands Oil Corporation, an affiliated com- 


pany . 


Export Representative Is Appointed — 
Jack Askins, 233 Broadway, New York 7, has 


been appointed foreign 


sales representative for 
Sterling Packing and Gas- 
ket Company, Houston, 
and Drilling Equipment 
Manufacturing Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

Askins has been engaged 
in oil industry sales and 
engineering 1935, 
with the exception of five 
years with the U. S. Army 
Engineers. He 
spent two years in South 


since 


Corps of 


America as an executive 
with American Rolling 
Mills Company, and since 
1946 has export 
ment manufacturers. 


Jack Askins 


been representative for equips 


Petro-Tech Acquires Venezuela Firm 


Petro-Tech Service Company, Lane-Wells Com- 4 
pany affiliate in Venezuela, has acquired all prop-¥ 
erty and license rights of Seismograph Service 7 
Corporation of Delaware in its well logging and | 
shaped-charge perforating business in Venezuela, | 
Operations in Venezuela are directed by Russell 
W. Keener and Keith H. Miner, vice presidents 
of Petro-Tech. 


Al Seaman Joins Oil Base Sales 


Al Seaman has joined Oil Base, Inc., as serv- 
ice engineer in the San Joaquin Valley for Black ; 
Magic oil base drilling fluid and mud conditioning 
products. Seaman was formerly with the Baroid J 
Sales division, National Lead Company, served 
with Macco, Inc., in California and Wyoming, ¥ 
and in the Los Angeles Basin for Oil Well Chemi- 
cal Company. 


United Supply Names Manager 


H. C. Thornton, formerly field salesman for 4 
United Supply and Manufacturing Company at 7 
Pauls Valley, Okla., will be 
company’s new store at Elk City, Okla. 


manager of the 7 


Honeywell Branch Office Opens 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company has | 
opened a branch office in Binghamton, N. Y., with 
Sam Hauser, formerly of the Syracuse office, in 
charge. The new branch will handle products of | 
the Heating Controls division. Sales and service 7 
of products made by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial divisions will continue to be handled from 
Syracuse 


Donahue Heads Mack Atlantic Area 


J. M. Donahue, Mack-International Motor Truck 
Corporation vice president, has been named manager 
of the Atlantic division, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. The area includes Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. Donahue 
joined the company in 1924 as a salesman. 
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PARKERSBURG 


SERIES ETSI TREATERS 





4 TYPES—15 SIZES—14 FEATURES 
...to solve your non-foaming 
emulsion treating problems. 





i. 


1. INSIDE PIPING shortens hook- 
up time and prevents sluggish 
operation in cold weather. 

2. FREE GAS COMPLETELY SEPA- 
RATED from the fluid before 
emulsion is heated. 

3. BAFFLE TYPE MIST EXTRACTOR 
allows only dry gas to leave 
the treater. 

4. BUILT IN HEAT EXCHANGER 
with larger heat exchange 
surface area. 

5. COMPLETE FREE WATER 
KNOCKOUT inside treater 
shell is more efficient and 
economical. 

6. CLEAN OIL COOLED AND 
STABILIZED before leaving the 
treater. 

7. EASILY ADJUSTED WEIR 
NIPPLE with an infinite range 
of adjustment. 

8. TWO SEPARATE TREATING 
COMPARTMENTS to increase 
effective treating. 

9. LARGE CLEANOUT MANWAYS 
in both hot water and excelsior 
sections. 

10. LONGER HEATING TUBE LIFE 
than other treaters. 

11. BOTH RADIANT AND CON- 
VECTED HEAT TRANSFER are 
utilized for maximum heating. 

12. BURNER CONTROL HOOD is 
both wind-proof and explosion- 
proof. 

13. UNITIZED FUEL GAS CONTROL 
LINE provided with all treaters. 

14. THE ‘’SAFE-TRAP,’’ a new 
Parkersburg accessory, on 
every treater. 











4 TYPES 
15 SIZES 


ETSIL 


- for treating loose, 
non-foaming emulsions. 
SHELL 
DIAMETER 
4’ 























ETSIM 


. for treating medium 
tight, non-foaming emulsions. 
SHELL 
DIAMETER 

4 

6’ 

8’ 

10’ 


















ETSIH 


. for treating extremely 
tight, non-foaming emulsions. 
SHELL 
DIAMETER 
4 












6’ 
8’ 
10’ 







ETSIF 


.. + for treating tight, 
foaming emulsions. 
SHELL 
DIAMETER 
6 
8’ 
10’ 












THE PARKERSBURG 
RIG & mee CO. 
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A NEW CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE for A-1 Bit and Tool Company was opened at 3106 

Agnes Street to serve the southern Gulf Coast area. Left to right are V. D. Bowen, operator; 

R. Larry Agee, District Manager; J. W. Ritter, Jr., salesman; T. R. Swenk, salesman; H. B. 

Fikes, warehouseman; J. S. Cook, salesman; Henry Dunning, salesman. Jack Pratt, operator is 
not shown. 


Canadian Tank Firm Is Organized 


Maloney-Crawford Tank and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tulsa, has formed Maloney-Crawford of 
Canada, Ltd., to handle its Canadian business. 

George M. Cheatham, Jr., who has been repre- 
senting Maloney-Crawford in Canada, has been 
placed in charge, with headquarters in Edmonton. 


R. L. Johnson, formerly manager of the Lindsay, 
Okla., store is manager at Ringwood. Ralph F. 
Blair, formerly at Oklahoma City, is field sales 
representative. W. D. McNamara, also on the Ring- 
wood staff, was formerly at the Seminole store. 


Flannery Is Vice President's Aide 


Charles A. Flannery has been named special as- 


National Opens Ringwood Store 


store at Ringwood, Okla., under the supervision of 
W. M. Jones, Oklahoma City, district manager. 


The National Supply Company has opened a 


sistant to Ralph W. Seely, vice president 
Angeles, for Consolidated Western Steel Corpora- 
tion. Flannery was manager of the Plate division at 
the Maywood plant prior to World War II, when he 
was with the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. 


sales, Los 











Prompt Attention Given to Foreign Orders 


“THE LUSTROUS SEVEN STAR BEAUTY” 
World’s Best Map Filing Cabinet 


* CONVENIENT © INSTANT REFERENCE ¢ SPACE SAVER 


¢ INSTANT FILING ¢ DUST PROOF 


* RUST PROOF * MEDDLER PROOF 


Ultra Attractive fits the furniture scheme of 
any office. 
Instant Adjustment—for maps or tracings 
from 12” to 54” long. Each Well 2x2”, 
equipped with individual wood slide with 
holes on 2" centers, through which one 
screw when matched to hole in adjustment 
block and tightened, automatically gives 
perfect alignment at top for all length maps. 
Substantial lock—Individually keyed. 
Exterior of cabinet made of 34" five ply 
beautiful grained hardwood mitered locked 
joints, banded edges on door and top. In- 
terior partitions 3g" thick, and 14," slides, all 
three ply veneer of southern hardwood o1 
fir. 

OVERALL DIMENSIONS—AND PRICES 

Capacity Width Height Depth Price 
24 29%/,°" st 1 $107.25 


33;,"" 
75 on 363/4°" 57” 1334" 123.75 
100 = 477/," 57” 133°" 140.25 
160 it 477/,"° 57° 201/,"° 183.75 


cif 591/,°" ) ad 201/,°" 217.25 
All prices are F:O.B. Houston, Texas. Delivery: 
From ten to thirty days. 

Finished: Walnut, Oak, Mahogany, Olive 
Drab Green, Natural or Blond. Other type 
cabinets designed to suit your needs. Infor- 

mation on request. 
We specialize in Drafting Boards, Light Tables and 
other types of cabinets, made to your specifications. 


PORT CITY CABINET WORKS 


Phone P-0725 


609-13 Quitman St. HOUSTON 9, TEXAS 





Dept. SA 
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Youngstown Names Sales Manager 


Roy A. Curl has been appointed manager of 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company’s Sales 
Promotion department. Curl joined the company 
in 1925 and for the last 15 years was assistant 
to the sales promotion manager. 


Streger Joins Manufacturing Firm 


Jim Streger, formerly district manager for In- 
ternational Cementers, Inc., has joined the sales 
staff of Oil Well Manufacturing Corporation, Los 
Angeles. He has moved to Ventura, Calif., to 
serve the area from Newhall to Santa Maria. He 
is under the supervision of Best Dawson, sales 
manager for Red Devil slush pump products. 


Rozner Named Aetna Works Manager 


J. J. Rozner has been appointed works manager 
of Aetna Ball and Roller Bearing Company, Chi- 
cago. Rozner joined the company 21 years ago as 
a draftsman in the Engineering department, and 
for the past ten years has been chief engineer. 


Dowell Engineer Moves to Houston 


John S. (Jack) Talbot, development engineer 
for Dowell Incorporated in Alice, Texas, has been 
promoted to district sales 
engineer and_ transferred 
to the Houston area of- 
fice. Tom J. Tighe, serv- 
ice engineer at Houma, 
La., has been promoted 
to sales engineer at Vic- 
toria, Texas, and Joe P. 
Moran, Victoria sales en- 
gineer, has been trans- 
ferred to Alice. 

Talbot, a University of 
Oklahoma graduate in pe- 


troleum engineering, went 

to Alice in 1947 as de- 

velopment engineer. He 

joined Dowell in 1946. 
Tighe, a graduate of 

Texas A. & M. College, 

started with Dowell as 

service engineer in Lafayette, La., in June, 1948. 
Moran has been in Victoria since January, 1949, 

having transferred there from Grayville, Ill. 





John S. Talbot 


ICI Is Patterson-Ballagh Agent 


International Cementers, Inc., is now stocking 
Patterson-Ballagh oil field specialties in the Rocky 
Mountain area. The P-B line includes wipers, 
bumpers, wire line guides and_ stabilizers and 
production products. 


Rockwell Moves Instrument Branch 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company has moved the 
main part of its instrument manufacturing facilities 
from Pittsburgh to its Macnick division in Tulsa. 
Products involved were orifice meter, integrator and 
related parts. 


String Shot Agent Is Appointed 


McCullough Tool Company, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed by Ford Alexander as a licensed 
service representative for the Ford Alexander 
String Shot, a device for backing-off or unscrew- 
ing drill pipe. 


Stone Rejoins Bucyrus-Erie Sales 


Selden Stone, formerly manager of drill sales with 
International Derrick and Equipment Company, has 
rejoined Bucyrus-Erie Company, as well drill sales 
representative, Williamstown, W. Va. Stone had 
previously been with Bucyrus-Erie more than seven 
years. 
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In a single, compact unit, the O-C-T “JE” Flow Control 
Unit replaces a tee or cross, wing valve, choke and 
bottom hole pressure adapter. 


This compact, easy operating O-C-T “JE” Flow Control Unit... 
adaptable to either positive or adjustable chokes . . . performs the 
functions and takes the place of a Christmas Tree cross or tee, wing 
valve, adjustable or positive choke and the upper bottom hole pressure 
connection adapter. It eliminates the flange connections between the 
tee and the bottom hole test adapter, between the tee and the wing 
valve and between the wing valve and the choke. Thus, O-C-T “JE” 
Flow Control Units effect a cost saving ranging as high as 90 per cent 
when used to replace 10,000 Ib. test conventional wings. In addition, 
O-C-T “JE” Flow Control Units effect weight savings up to 70%... 
operate free and easy at high pressures . . . provide quick, easy field 
maintenance. 

O-C-T “JE” Flow Control Units are now proved in service by 
more than 2000 installations. They are available through all recognized 


supply stores. 
Write today for your free copy 
of a 16-page illustrated booklet 
which gives complete engineer- 
ing specifications and prices on 
the “JE Flow Control Unit and 


conventional wings 
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FLOW CONTROL UNITS | 
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Top Executives Are Elected 


Board of directors of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration has elected H. G. Batcheller, company 
president, chairman of the board, with E. B. Cle- 
borne, executive vice president, succeeding him as 
Edward J. 


and 


president. Cleborne was succeeded by 


Hanley, vice president in charge of finances 
treasurer. Clark W. King, vice president, was named 
treasurer, and T. Ames Wheeler, 


costs and statistics department, was elected to the 


manager of the 


new office of controller. 
The board also accepted the resignations of Wil- 
liam E. Ruder and John W. Belanger as directors. 


Distributors in Three Cities Named 


Keyes Tank Companies of Salt Lake City and 
Casper, Wyo., and Harold E. Davis of Los Angeles 
have been appointed distributors by T. D. William- 


son, Inc., Tulsa pipe line equipment manufacturer. 


Teflon Coatings Agent Named 


W. S. Shamban & Company, Los Angeles, sales 
and engineering representative for Pacific Tank & 
Industrial Coating Company, is equipped to apply 
Teflon coatings on pipe, tanks, rolls and 
other equipment where corrosion resistant or non- 


valves, 


wetting surfaces are required, 


Dallas Firms Move to New Quarters 


The Dallas sales office of Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company and American Steel and 
Wire Company Mid-Continent sales office for oil 


field wire rope moved to 902 First National 
Bank Building, Dallas, where they will occupy joint 
quarters. The offices, both representing U. S. Steel 
subsidiaries, were formerly at 703 Praetorian Build- 


My 


CHO 


have 


ing. 





range, Wisconsin 


Every Wisconsin 
on self-cleaning, 





and dependable 
al 





15 to 30 hp. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR 


Corporation 


MILWAUKEE 14, 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled 


WISCONSIN 














KEYSTONE TOOL CORPORATION’S new oil tool manufacturing plant is now in operation at 
5325 Kirby Drive, Houston..Chief product of the plant is a simplified slush pump piston. 


Marsh Instrument Names Barnett 


R. E. Barnett has been promoted to assistant 
sales manager of Marsh Instrument Company 
sales affiliate of Jas. P. Marsh Corporation 
Barnett has been with Marsh for the past nine 


years in a sales capacity. 


Sales Department Changes Announced 

J. A. Cuneo, formerly branch manager. Los An- 
for Fairbanks, Morse & Company, has been 
transferred to Chicago as manager of the Chicago 


A. M. McLaren succeeds him at Los An- 


geles, 


branch, 
geles. 


John S. King. formerly Chicago manager, has 


Good Reasons Why 


OIL FIELD MEN = 


ose WISCONSIN 


POWERED Equipment 


As in all other types of power work in a 3 to 30 hp. power 


Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines are the most 


called-for, the most used, and the most respected in the oil 
field. Each of the three different types... 4-cycle single cylin- 
der, 2-cylinder and V-type 4-cylinder .. . 
heavy-duty service features, and each has a broad field of 


carries the same 


power applications, 


Engine from the smallest to the largest runs 
thrust-absorbing Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 


ings at both ends of the crankshaft, permitting direct drive from 
the extended crankshaft. Every Wisconsin Engine provides max- 
imum freedom from cooling troubles, from sub-zero to 140° F. 
Every Wisconsin Engine is equipped with a high tension, rotary 
type OUTSIDE Magneto, with Impulse Coupling, for fast starting 


ignition. All good reasons why your equip- 


ment should be powered by these good engines. 





WRITE TO HARLEY SALES CO. 


510 Atlas Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
& M Building, Houston, Texas 


Oil field distributors for Wisconsin 
: Engines and all types of utility units. 
Engines 
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moved to Cincinnati as branch house manager. He 
succeeds J. S. to 
Chicago and will be in the sales manager’s office. 

William H. Kingsley, previously district manager 
of the New York office of Ideal Electric & Manu- 


facturing Company, has joined Fairbanks-Morse as 


Peterson who has transferred 


manager of the Electrical division, Chicago. 


Midland Law Offices Established 


W. P. Z. German, Jr., formerly a partner of 
the firm of Stubbeman, McRae and Sealy, has 
opened general law offices at 110 North Big 


Spring Street, Midland, Texas, and will specialize 


in oil and gas matters. 


Pollock Joins Tulsa Insurance Firm 


Elmer W. Pollock, former vice president and as- 
sistant treasurer of Deep Rock Oil Corporation, has 
resigned to become an equal sharing partner in a 
Tulsa insurance firm, William F. Stahl & Company. 


Tube Turns Plans Canadian Plant 


Tube Turns of Canada, Ltd., 
plant at Chatham, Ontario, to manufacture weld- 
ing fittings. Operations will start at the two-story, 
brick building in April. 


is establishing a 


Engineer Joins Welex Jet Services 


E. L. (Bud) Blackman, formerly with Baker 
Oil Tools, Inc., Natchez, Miss., is now service 
and sales engineer for Welex Jet Services in 
Houston. 

Ralph B. Carter Names Agent 

Charles Wheatley Company, Tulsa, has been 
named representative for Ralph B. Carter Com- 
pany in Oklahoma and Kansas. Wheatley will 


handle the Carter ‘‘Humdinger’’ line of pumping 


units. 


Mercier Joins Mountain Iron 

V. J. (Mike) Mercier has resigned as sales en- 
gineer for Lane-Wells Company at Wichita, Kans., 
and has been appointed ‘sales manager for Moun- 
tain Iron and Supply Company in the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district. 


Trucking Contractor Moves Quarters 


Hunsaker Trucking Contractor, Inc., has moved 
its Houston office and terminal to 6526 Long Drive. 
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Gives You Casing Tested in Tension 
up to 10,000 PSI to Reduce “‘Leakers’: 
Saves Time and money in the Field 


Again Pittsburgh Steel Company is the first to 
provide a method of adequately testing casing for 
deep wells to give you fewer leakers and long service 
with safety. This new development will save you 
time and money in the field. It is made possible 
with our new Hydrostatic Testing equipment capable 
of testing casing in tension up to 10,000 PSL. 

The new Hydrostatic Tension Testing Method is 
the result of intensive development work on similar 
equipment first introduced by Pittsburgh Steel in 
1939. It was capable of testing at pressures up to 
3000 PSI and through years of use proved to be the 
best method for testing casing ever developed. With 
the new, heavier equipment Pittsburgh Steel is the 
only company that can meet your needs for extremely 
high pressure hydrostatic testing in tension, By this 
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method the coupling end of the casing joint is sealed 
with a threaded plug which is mounted in a floating 
carriage. The pipe is filled with water and as the 
pressure is built up to the desired PSI, the carriage 
is free to move, thus avoiding any compression or 
column stress on the pipe. This permits the internal 
pressure to exert tension through the body of the 
pipe as well as on the threads, thereby closely 
approaching operating conditions in the well. 

It will pay you to investigate the possibility of 
having vour Pittsburgh Seamless Casing Hydro- 
statically tested in tension. Ask your Pittsburgh 
field engineer for full particulars or write for infor- 
mation to Pittsburgh Steel Company, Department 
WO, Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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GAS LIFT VALVES 
PREVENT 


SCRAMBLED 
PRESSURES 


















THE ONLY GAS LIFT VALVE 
WITH INSURED WELL ACTION 


The opening pressure of a Camco Valve is the 
result of two forces operating together. These two 
forces—nitrogen charged Camcoized bellows and a 
compressed stress-equalized Monel Spring — have 
proved the answer for a perfectly operating and 
dependably durable gas lift valve. Thus, this exclu- 
sive Camco design provides a gas lift valve that 
gives correct, positive action under the most severe 
well conditions and eliminates any possibility of 
scrambled pressures. 

Camcoizing . . . an exclusive Camco process 
which pre-forms the valve bellows with 5000 Ibs. 
differential pressure . . . tests and conditions the 
bellows for positive well action. Camco manu- 
factures a complete line of Gas Lift equipment. 
Get all the facts from your Camco Representa- 
tive . . . or phone or write Camco, Inc., 1108 
Scanlan Building, Houston. 

Camco Gas Lift Valves have proved far 
superior to any other gas lift valve on the .\ 
market today! w 


a 










NOW TIME HAS PROVED THE 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CAMCO DESIGN 


For more than two years, Camco Valves have been in the most demanding 
services in the fields . . . because we gladly took the toughest ones to 
prove the merits of the Camco design. When pulled because of the en- 
croachment of too much salt water, these Camco Valves have consistently 
tested right on the money after 18, 19, and 24 months continuous 
service. You owe it to yourself to not buy any gas lift valve until you 


know the full story of the Camco design. 


GAS LIFT EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE 
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Norris Names Assistant Sales Head 


Arthur Miller, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
sales manager for W. C. Norris, Manufacturer, 
Inc., Tulsa. He has been 
with the company since 
January, 1936, when he 
started work in the shop 
and warehouse. From De- 
cember, 1938, until Sep- 
tember, 1942, he was at 
St. Elmo and Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., as warehouseman, 
store manager and _ field 
salesman. He then joined 
the Air Corps and after 
his release in October, 
1945, he rejoined Norris as 
a field man. In 1947 he re- 
turned to the Tulsa office 
and remained as a city 
salesman until his present 
appointment. 





Fn 


Arthur Miller, Jr, 


Bethlehem Assigns Representatives 


David C. McLaughlin, formerly engineering rep- 
resentative for Bethlehem Supply Company at 
Dallas, has been appointed oil field engineering 
representative for Bethlehem Steel Export Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters in New York City. 

Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation is exclusive 
export distributor for products of Bethlehem Sup- 
ply Company, Tulsa. 

Fred Parks has been appointed division sales 
manager for the Houston-Gulf Coast area for 
Bethlehem Supply, with J. V. Spalding as division 
machinery manager. The area includes all Beth- 
lehem operations from New Orleans to McAllen, 
Texas. 


Schmidt Joins Loffland Brothers 


Robert C. Schmidt has joined Loffland Broth- 
ers Company, Tulsa, and 
will make his headquar- 
ters in Midland, Texas. 
He will serve as contract 
representative in the Per- 
mian Basin area. 

Schmidt was in charge 
of Reed Roller Bit Com- 
pany’s Tulsa sales office 
before joining  Loffland 
Brothers. He _ previously 
had been with Technical 
Oil Tool Corporation, 
Carl B. King _ Drilling 
Company, and Hutchison 
Engineering Works. He 
served as a naval officer 
for three years during 


World War II. 





Robert C. Schmidt 


Firm Name Changed to JETCO, Inc. 


Board of directors of Jiffy Excavator Tool Com- 
pany voted to change the name of the company 
to JETCO, Inc. The company has exclusive patent 
licenses for manufacture and distribution of ‘‘Jiffy” 
rooter points, buckets, and other ditching machine 
equipment. 

E. J. Lydon has been elected vice president 
of the firm, and will be in charge of the new 
Eastern division office at Houston. 


| Contracting Firm Is Organized 


T. A. Hester is president of the recently or- 
ganized Oklahoma Contracting Corporation, which 
has headquarters in the Mercantile Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas, and offices in the Commerce Build- 
ing, Houston. 

Other officers are J. R. Horrigan, T. R. Jones, 
Paul R. Halbert, M. W. Staples, Ben O. Law 
and W. H. Law. All principals of the firm have 
been connected with the oil and gas pipe line 
construction business for many years. 
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(or SUA) 
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PILLOW BLOCKS 


ENGINEERED BY SIKF 


Specify pillow blocks and flanged 
mountings by SNUGIP and you get 
bearings and housings engineered as 
a unit. What does this mean to you? 
It means you get the full benefit of 
SSCSIP’s skill and precision methods 
of manufacture. It means you’re sure 
of minimum friction and trouble-free, 
low-cost operation. It means efficient 
seals that retain lubricant . . . keep 
out dust and abrasive elements. It 
means minimum maintenance . 
maximum efficiency. 


SACS supplies 5 basic types of pillow 
blocks for shafts from '-inch to over 





REASONS 





\ + 
‘\) | 
Series SAF 
(or SA) 






Series FUS 
(or FUA and FUAR} 







Series SDAF 


9-inches ... and 2 basic types of flanged 
mountings for shafts from '-inch to 
2"Ae-inches. Whether you need Series 
SES for lightly loaded applications 
or Series SDAF to withstand unusual 
shock and heavy thrust loads . . . or 
any intermediate type .. . there’s an 
SACS pillow block that’s exactly 
right for the job. 


Check your SSP Distributor, he 
has a stock of these pillow blocks and 
flanged mountings to meet all your 
requirements. SviS!* Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 7044 
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Pioneers of the Deep Groove Ball Bearing— 
Spherical Roller Bearing—Self-Aligning Ball Bearing 
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Wiliam J. Russell Nelson D. Griswold 





Dowell Elects New Directors 


William J. (Bill) Russell, assistant manager in 
Tulsa, and Nelson D. Griswold, former chief en- 
| gineer in Tulsa, have been elected to the board 
of directors of Dowell Incorporated. 
Russell had been engineer with Cities Service 
| Company and Phillips Pipe Line Company before 
he joined Dowell in 1934. 
Griswold is now assistant general manager and 
a director of Dowell’s parent company. The Dow 
| Chemical Company, in Freeport, Texas. He is 
also director and vice president of another Dow 
subsidiary, Brazos Oil and Gas Company. 





Big Four Buys Beaver Tool Shop 


John R. Riley and G. C. (Red) Ross, of Big 
Four Machine & Supply Company, have pur- 
chased Beaver Tool & Machine Company, Mays- 
ville, Okla., from Fred Wallace and _ associates 
The third manufacturing and distribution point 
for Big Four products, the shop will retain the 
name of Beaver tool, and will serve the “*Golden 
Trend” area in Western Oklahoma and North 





\') WS 


Sieaccon | 
FIELD TESTS 
TELL THE 
STORY ! 


Texas. 

The other two Big Four plants are at Clay 
City, Ill., and Pawhuska, Okla. Riley, who has 
been in Flora, Ill., has moved to Oklahoma City. 
Ross will remain in Illinois to manager the Clay 
City plant, and C. L. Crotts, Pawhuska, has 
been transferred to Maysville as manager. 





Advertising Sections Consolidated 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation has 
consolidated all its advertising offices. The director 
of a@ertising and the Western division advertising 
manager will continue to be at the Denver general 
office. 

The Advertising department of Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel division, formerly in New York, will now 
be the Eastern division Advertising department, 


There’s only one way to prove the life of a Slush Pump and will be with the Denver office. Robert W. 
Liner or Rod and that is to test it out. We have always a n placed in charge of the Eastern 


invited side by side field tests of Falcon Products. On the 
outcome of such comparisons operators everywhere are si agree ape ign 
, 2 t N : oy Mi, elch, assistant to the president o 
learning that FALCON PRODUCTS LAST LON GER. The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, - 
Welch 


retired after 48 years with the company. 


You'll reduce down time and drilling costs when you joined the company in December, 1901, as store- 


bs keeper, and after successive promotions, in 1933 

specify FALCON Slush Pump Liners and Rods. was made assistant to the president in charge of 

industrial relations for all operations. He relin- 

quished the industrial relations work in May, 

1947, but continued in charge of public relations. 

FALCON PRODUCTS LAST LONGER! Welch is succeeded as assistant to the president 

. by Myron S. Curtis, who has been with the com- 

‘. pany 38 years in manufacturing, sales and _ sales 

Sold only through leading supply houses promotion work. He was previously manager of 
sales promotion. 

Walter E. Scott, who had been with Youngs- 

| town 43 years, has retired. He was manager of 







j ee | Gs. | [ . | flat rolled sales. 
t eu i \ \ ur @ YG © Thomas D. Hess has joined the company as 
P0 M 0 N A. C A LIFO R NIA assistant superintendent of the Open Hearth de- 


partment at the Indiana Harbor Works, East 
| Chicago, Ind. He was formerly assistant superin- 
| tendent of the Open Hearth department for 
Crucible Steel Company, Midland, Penn. 


TILL LLa Psy HOUSTON, ODESSA, WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS © CASPER, WYO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. © SHREVEPORT, LA. © BAKERSFIELD, LONG BEACH, CALIF 


Ernest Holme has been promoted to superin- 


| 
Export Representative: Guy E. Daniels, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. Y. | tendent of the Indiana Harbor rolling mills. He 


succeeds J. M. Mitchell, resigned. 
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You KNOW WHEN THE VALVE 1S CLOSED 


WHEN YOU USE 
THE > 
AYNE 


“SIGNAL CLOSING” 


SET SHOE 


This Signal Closing Shoe works in conjunc- 
tion with the “TS” Packer. and signals the 


operator when the Valve is definitely closed. 


It has a brass Back Pressure Valve and a 
brass Screw Down Valve made of special 
alloy, with a tensile strength of 75000 pounds 


per square inch, but is easily milled out. 


The Screw Down Unit has tapered acme 
thread on inside to receive the tapered Letting- 
In Tool, and has straight acme threads on out- 
side for closing. If pump is run slowly while 
the Screw Down Valve is being closed, circu- 
lation will stop entirely when Valve is closed. 
When Letting-In Tool is released from Valve, 


circulation will start again. 


Write for complete catalog 


THE LAYNE AND 


EXPORT: 


Jeff er 
Room 1636 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 8000 Market Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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AYNE> 






T¥PE TS" 
PACKER 


You can make one trip into 
the hole do the job of two by 
using the Layne “Tubing Set” 
Packer. You can save time 
and expense of coming out 
with the Setting Tool and it 
can be used with any type 
tubing head or-christmas tree. 


S 


BOWLER COMPANY 


WEST COAST: 


Layne & Bowler Corp. 
900 Santa Fe Ave., 
Houston, Texas Los Angeles, Cal. 
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7 DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 
The thickness of “*TK-2” thermo- 
setting (baked-on) plastic coatings are 
accurately controlled for the maximum 
dielectric strength. In the above view 
a Tube-Kote inspector is gauging the 
coating thickness on sucker rods. 





3 RIGID PLANT CONTROL 


Each and every phase of the 
Tube-Kote process, from the initial 
cleaning, through sandblasting, coat- 
ing and baking in several steps is a 
matter of rigid plant control—thus 
arsuring the highest degree of uni- 
formity and quality. 

















[__ Fast Mame In Corrosion Resiatance | 


a 





2 THOROUGH INSPECTION 


With the use of recognized optical 
instruments internal surfaces of all 
tubular goods receive the most thor- 
ough and careful inspection to assure 
uniform cleanliness and proper base 


metal preparation. 
a fs ~ 





oa AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


The Tube-Kote plant is equipped 
with many improvements in automatic 
mechanical facilities. Among these is 
the Tube-Kote fully automatic internal 
coating unit shown above, which ap- 
plies a carefully controlled film in 
each coating operation. 








2520 HOLMES ROAD... P.O. BOX 8123, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE FOR TUBE-KOTE TECHNICAL SERVICE BULLETIN 
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| EQUIPMENT and SERVICE 
SUPPLIERS’ NOTES 








Chiksan Export Names Representatives 


Chiksan Export Company has appointed A-Z 
Export Company its representative in Venezuela 
and Colombia, with headquarters in Maracaibo 
and Guanta, Anzoategui, Venezuela. James E, 
Berry and Harry F. Simons are partners in A-Z 
Export. 

Sociedad Commercial Argentine is  Chiksan 
representative in Argentina. W. A. Koscioulek js 
manager of the firm, with headquarters in Buenos 
Aires. 

Brazilian Importa- 
dora de Equipamentos, Ltda. Nicholas A. Schillen 
is the Chiksan agent in Cuba. 

Representation in the British West Indies jis 
handled by Industrial Agencies, Ltd., under the 
management of C. A. Fernandes, with head- 
quarters in Fernando, Trinidad. 


representative is Sociedade 


Mid-Continent Appoints L. G. Moore 


L. G. Moore has been appointed sales engineer 
of the Oklahoma City district of Mid-Continent 
Supply Company. 

Moore, a_ graduate of 
Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege with a B.S. degree 
in mechanical engineering, 
petroleum option, has 
been associated with the 
oil industry since 1935. 
For two years he did pro- 
duction and drilling work 
for Mexhoma Petroleum 
Company, and for 13 
years he was engineering 
sales representative for 
American Chain & Cable 
Company in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and North Texas. 
He served in the Navy 
during World War II. 








L. G. Moore 


Three Join McEvoy Sales Staff 


Hugh D. Start, R. B. Foster and Arthur J. 
Felscher have joined the sales organization of the 
McEvoy Company. 

Start, who has had more than 20 years experi- 
ence in well head equipment, will cover Houston 
and Gulf Coast as sales engineer. Foster will be 
representative in the Mid-Continent, and_ will 
assist Lawrence G. Wood as sales engineer, with 
headquarters in Oklahoma City, Felscher, formerly 
of Houston, has been assigned to Alice, Texas, 
as a sales engineer. 


Graver Announces Assignments 


Graver Tank & Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
East Chicago, Ind., has appointed Harry A. 
Dennis manager of sales for the Stainless and 
Alloy Steels division. He will also continue as 
manager of Weldment sales. 

Robert F. Millett has been named advertising 
manager. He was formerly in charge of mid- 
western advertising for Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany (Delaware). 


National Names Eastern Manager 


William VanVleet has been appointed manager 
of The National Supply Company’s Eastern divi- 
sion, which comprises 32 of the company’s supply 
stores. 

VanVleet has been with the company since 1913, 
and has worked in the stores at Findlay, O., Til- 
bury, Ontario, and Butler, Penn. 


Jerguson Executive Is Elected 


James A. Ford, sales manager of Jerguson Gage 
& Valve Company, Somerville, Mass., was elected 
vice president and director. He joined the com- 
pany as sales manager in 1945. 
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CRAWLER TRACTORS 
WHEEL TRACTORS 
DIESEL ENGINES 

POWER UNITS 


February 15, 1950 » 


The trucks are waiting to unload 
the rig as this International 
TD-14A does the precise job of 
leveling the site—making the 
“bed” for the rig. The job is done 
quickly and correctly by this 
power-packed descendant of the 
TD-14, time-tested “work horse” 
of the oil fields. 


Once the “bed” is made, the 
tractor is on hand to dig slush 
pits and settling basins and to 
handle other jobs around the site. 
The TD-14A is a “natural” for 





these jobs. It packs even more 
power than its famous predeces- 
sor yet is just as compact and 
easily moved from place to place. 


If you are not yet using Inter- 
national Crawlers in your oil field 
operations, a visit to your Inter- 
national Industrial Power Dis- 
tributor will show you some 
mighty good reasons why you’ve 
been missing a bet. You'll find 
Internationals build a firm and 
dependable “‘bed” for profitable 


oil field operations. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY °* Chicago 


Cj 











INTERNATIONAL 
; HARVESTER 





WORLD OIL 


INTERNATIONAL 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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EQUIPMENT and SERVICE 
SUPPLIERS’ NOTES 








Stewart & Stevenson Enlarges Staff 


King D. Boyd, previously district manager jn 
charge of sales in the 
Gulf Coast area for De- 
troit Diesel Engine di- 
vision of General Motors 
Corporation, has joined 
Stewart & Stevenson Serv- 
ices, Houston, as_ sales 
representative. 

Boyd was district sales 
engineer for Reed Roller 
Bit Company in South- 
ern Oklahoma and North 
Texas, prior to World 
War II. He also served 
with the U. S. Corps of 
engineers in the Panama 
Canal Zone, and headed 
the standards department 
of the Emerson Electric 
Company in St. Louis. 





King D. Boyd 

























Faster Penetration 
Greater Footage Per Bit 
Less Round-Trips 


Bovaird Appoints Manager 

F. J. (Doc) Robbins, Oklahoma City, has been 
appointed district manager for The Bovaird Sup- 
ply Company stores in Oklahoma. Robbins joined 
Bovaird in 1924 as a price clerk, and in 1930 was 
appointed district manager for Oklahoma. In 1945 
he formed a business of his own to handle specialty 


Ln 


LW, 


accounts, 


Iverson Makes Sales Changes 


R. B. Yanaway has been transferred from Fort 
Worth to Houston as district sales manager for 
Iverson Supply Company. J. H. Beard, formerly 
field salesman at Odessa, Texas, has been moved 
to Fort Worth as city salesman for Fort Worth 
and Dallas. E. E. Jackson, formerly field sales- 
man at Kermit, Texas, has been transferred to 


OUTSTANDING 
ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


Diamond Bits, Washover 
Shoes, Reamers. Core 
Barrels, Handling Equip- 
ment. Drilling Technique 
—Field Service. 


Odessa. 
H. V. Lawver has been named purchasing agent 
of the company, succeeding W. D. Taylor, re- 


signed. 











Shettield Steel Announces Changes 


Sheffield Steel Corporation announced six ap- 
pointments in the purchasing divisions at Hous- 
ton and Kansas City. In the Houston division, 
J. A. Street has been named purchasing agent, 
and G. R. Major was appointed assistant pur- 
chasing agent in charge of raw materials and 
stores. D. J. Weaver was named in charge of 
purchases of miscellaneous materials and supplies. 

H. L. Kenagy has been placed in charge of all 
purchasing except pig iron and scrap for the 
Kansas City division. W. M. Alexander, super- 
visor of general stores and raw materials, was 
promoted to assistant purchasing agent in charge 
of raw materials and stores. R. W. Duncan was 
made manager of scrap purchases, and is also in 


























' 


PROVED PERFORMANCE 


Production Drilling 
Exploratory Drilling 
Wild Cat Drilling 


= 
Base Points: 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Casper, Wyo., Worland, Wyo. 
Hobbs, N. M., Shreveport, La. 

Purcell, Oklahoma 


2, 


iS eee lee 


charge of pig iron purchases. 
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{ Odessa Supply Firm Established 

} E. L. Heard Company has purchased the 
Green Head Supply Store in Odessa, Texas, and 
has formed the Mallard Supply Company. E. L. 


Heard is president of the new firm, Roy Pepper 
is vice president, and V. A. Nelson is secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. 


DIAMOND PRODUCTS CoO. iii tities Mieeiamae 


1975 SOUTH SECOND WEST ° SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH bd TELEPHONE 6-8738 Robert G. Holmes has been appointed branch 


manager of the Chicago sales office of Morse 
Chain Company, division of Borg-Warner Corpo- 
California Representative: Export Representative: Canadian Representative: vation. Hiolmes hes been a sales engineer for the 
5 past 12 years in the Chicago and St. Louis areas. 

J. A. Shomer Company, 11201 Berea Road, 
Cleveland, has been appointed Morse distributor 









. » 
Sitar 
Waist 
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Mercury Oil Tool Co. R. J. Eiche & Associates, Inc. James Emrick Company, Ltd. 
Los. Angeles - Bakersfield Los Angeles - New York City Edmonton, Alberta “at Sg aa 
in the Cleveland area. 
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rquimenr and services §~ AAC CURATE PIPE CUTS 


SUPPLIERS’ NOTES 














"Anybody does better work 
with better tools—If they come 
any better than RIGID I’ve 


never seen ’em.”’ 









Fred E. Link Gordon M. Amstutz 








Oilwell Promotes Two Executives 


Fred E. Link, general works manager for Oil 
Well Supply Company, has been named to a 
spec ial post of assistant to the president, and 
will study and develop programs for facilities 
improvement to provide economies in manu- 





facturing and distribution. He will headquarter 
in Dallas 
Gordon M. Amstutz, chief industrial engi- 


neer, succeeds Link as general works manager. He 
is located at the company’s Imperial Works at Oil 
City, Penn. 

Link joined the company as assistant to vice 
president in January, 1946, and became general 
works manager on January 1, 1949. Amstutz has 
been with ‘‘Oilwell’?’? since January, 1949. He 
previously had been director of production for 
Denison Engineering Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Falk Announces Promotions 


The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, has appointed 
Arthur L. Larson as assistant to the sales manager, 
and manager of the Sales Inquiries division. 

William J. Urban, former special representative 
in coupling sales, has been named manager of 
coupling sales. The new manager of distributor 
sales is Don K. Lambert, who was _ previously 
special representative. Roland E. Govan heads 
sales promotion, a new department. Working with 
him are Eugene H. Millman and A. H. Kelley. 

Former sales trainees appointed to Falk district 
sales office staffs are Nile F. Sweet, special repre- 
sentative, Distributor division, who goes to Detroit 
for special training; Harold C. Fleischer, to New 
York district office; and Elliot G. Heuser, assigned 
to the Wisconsin sales division. 


Core Lab Expands Reservoir Section RPikeaiIib Cutters roll right through 
all kinds of pipe and conduit 


announces the expansion 
of its Reservoir Engineer- 
ing department, and the 
appointment of Nelson W. 
Williams as chief reser- 


volr eneimeer. 


@ It’s really a cinch to cut pipe extra fast with the popular ef- 
ficiency-balanced Ritaip cutter. Thin heat-treated tool-steel 
blade leaves practically no burr. Every cutter factory-tested to 
make sure it tracks perfectly. Your choice of five sizes to 6” 
pipe; four-wheel cutters to 4.” Choose the favorite of men who 
know fine tools—buy Ritaip cutters at your Supply House. 


Williams was previously 
district engineer of the 
West Coast area. A 
graduate of S.M.U. and 
the University of Texas. 
Williams has been with 
Core Lab since 1939 in 
n administrative and 


technical capacity. In_ his 





new position, he will be 
stationed at the company’s 


Dallas. Nelson W. Williams 


main offices in 


Republic Bank Advances Five 


Republic National Bank, Dallas, announced the 
promotion of George Gibbons, Walter Brogdon, 
Ike Rainbolt and Millard F. McAllister to assistant 


cashiers, and T. G. Smith to assistant trust officer. s A Vv & x p | fd a T oO oO L gS 
Each has been with the bank for many years. W  @ ] R 4 bes 
Capital and surplus of the bank have been in- 


et Br reg Fi Ra a THE RIDGE TOOL CO. « ELYRIA, OHIO 
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| EQUIPMENT and SERVICE 
SUPPLIERS’ NOTES 








San Antonio Branch Office Opened 


Bethlehem Supply Company, Tulsa, has opened 
a sales office in the Milam Building, San Antonio, 
with Guy Brown, Jr., as engineering represen- 
tative. 

Brown was graduated 
from the Missouri School 
of Mines in 1940, with a 
B.S. degree in metallurgi- 
cal engineering. After join- 
ing Bethlehem Steel Com- 


pany, he spent one year at 


_a 
Bethlehem, Pa., and was 
transferred in 1941 to 
- Bethlehem Supply Com- 
pany’s home office in 
Tulsa. He served as a 
1 


lieutenant (jg) in the 
Navy during World War 
II; and upon his return 
from military service in 
1946, he was assigned to 
the Oklahoma district of- 
fice at Oklahoma City as Guy Brown, Jr. 
engineering representative. 

W. J. Brady, manager of the Southwest Texas 
district at Corpus Christi, has supervision over 
the San Antonio branch. 








Allis-Chalmers Service Point Named 


Roy A. Berentz Company, Inc., Houston, dealer 
for Allis-Chalmers motors, controls and transform- 
ers, has been named certified service shop for Har- 
ris, Montgomery, Waller, Fort Bend, Brazoria, 
Galveston, Chambers and Liberty counties, Texas. 


Munford Is American Steel Officer 


Walter F. Munford, who started with American 
Steel & Wire Company as a die-reamer 30 years 
ago, has been elected vice president in charge of 
operations. He was most recently assistant vice 
president. Munford succeeds Harvey B. Jordan, 
who is now president of the firm. 


Geologist Opens Shreveport Offices 

Kevil Crider, former geologist with Sohio Pe- 
troleum Company, has opened consulting offices 
at Shreveport. 





“Alten units will pump more fluid at a lower 


cost’. That’s what profit conscious operators 

everywhere are saying. | Mechanical Goods Manager Named 
Herbert G. Kieswetter has been appointed as- 

sistant general manager of the mechanical goods 


Alten units are built from the inside out to de- division, U. S. Rubber Company. He was formerly 

liver longest dependable service under hardest wwe een = pp ne manager of 
ene ° . >. er Export Co , Ltd. 

conditions of continuous use. ee ne vee 


ASK FOR THE COMPLETE ALTEN LINE Worthington Advances Lewis 


Harry E. Lewis has been named assistant comp- 
a ® JO. troller of Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
2a ( ) ce ‘ poration, Harrison, N. J. He succeeds the late 
A \ } Joseph A. Schallenberg. Lewis has been with the 

Zs 


company since 1924. 


in ° ° . 
i Hevywate Distribution Areas Named 
Oil Base, Inc., Compton, Calif., announced that 
Pumping Jacks Stop Cocks OB Hevywate weighting material is available only 
in California, Rocky Mountains and abroad. Ex- 
cessively high weight of the material makes it un- 
economical to ship it to domestic fields other than 
those listed. 


pa 


AT YOUR INDEPENDENT SUPPLY STORE 


National Supply Veteran Retires 

Ernest N. Smith, Eastern division manager for 
The National Supply Company since 1933, has 
retired. He had been with the company 28 years. 


ALTENS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, 
LANCASTER, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS!! 


WALTER E. SKINNER’S BRITISH 


OIL & PETROLEUM YEAR BOOK 


1949 
40th Annual Edition 








Price 


FOUR DOLLARS POST FREE 


190 pages. In Demy 8vo, bound in RED cloth. 





THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK 
ON THE WORLD OIL INDUSTRY 





733° COMPANIES 


The book is invaluable to everybody interested in this important indus- 
try, its contents comprising complete up-to-date and reliable particulars 
concerning companies interested in all branches, Producers, Refiners. 
Transporters, Finance, and Oil Dealers. 
Arranged in alphabetical order. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN COMPANIES ARE FULLY 
DEALT WITH 





Particulars given of each Company include the Directors and other 

officials; date of incorporation; seat of operations; nature of business, 

description of property, refining and other plant, crude oil production; 

details of capital; dividends paid: and the financial position as dis- 

closed by the latest accounts. Highest and lowest prices of the shares 
for the last three years. 

MANAGERS, ENGINEERS, AGENTS, ete. 426 names and addresses and 


the names of the companies in the book with which they are connected. 


BUYERS’ GUIDE—A List of Manufacturers of Oilfield and Refinery 
Equipment and Accessories 684 giving 
addresses and “‘who makes it” of English, American and Continental Oil- 


comprising headings, names, 


field Equipment companies. 


ADVERTISEMENTS—211 of the world’s leading oilfield equipment manu- 
facturers and accessory companies advertise their products in the 1949 


issue, 


To secure a copy SEND FOUR DOLLARS to: 


WALTER E. SKINNER 


“OIL & PETROLEUM YEAR BOOK” 
20, COPTHALL AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, 2, ENGLAND 
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EQUIPMENT and SERVICE _ 
SUPPLIERS’ NOTES 








Sonoflux Appoints R. L. Humphrey 


Robert L. Humphrey 
has been appointed vice 
president and general 
manager of Sonoflux Cor- 
poration of Houston, 
which is now marketing 
the Sonoflux, a new port- 
able  vibro-magnetic — in- 
spection unit for use on 
tools and equipment. 

Humphrey was active in 
the organization of the 
AAODC and the Petro- 
leum Club of New Or- 


leans. 





Robert L. Humphrey 


Goodrich Names Secretary, Counsel 


Raphael G. Jeter, general counsel of The B. F, 
Goodrich Company, has been elected secretary 
and general counsel of the company. He succeeds 
Willis F. Avery, who has retired after more than 


25 years with the company. 


Dravo Appoints Tulsa Representative 


F. W. Morris, Tulsa, has been appointed rep- 
resentative for Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, in 
the fabrication and erection of piping for the 
oil industry and other industrial uses. He _ previ- 
ously was district manager for Spang-Chalfant 
division, National Supply Company, at Tulsa. 


Consultant Opens Tulsa Office 


Miller 


special 


E. F. (Floyd) 
has resigned as 
representative for the Ex- 


ploration department of 


Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany and opened offices 
in the Thompson Build- 


ing, Tulsa, as geological 
consultant and adviser on 
exploration problems, deals 
and drilling. 

Miller, who is a grad- 
Leland Stanford 
University, is an = active 
member of the AAPG 
and a past president of 
the Shreveport Geological 
Society. 


uate of 





E. F. Miller 


Wright Names Sales Manager 


S. J. Woodworth has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Wright Hoist division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc., with headquarters 
at York, Penn. He succeeds A. R. Haskin, re- 
signed. Woodworth has been with the division 
more than 25 years. 


Worthington Announces Changes 

Harry E. Lewis has been assigned to the Foreign 
and Export department, Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. Lewis, 
formerly works comptroller, Holyoke (Mass.) 
Works, is succeeded by George Bourque. 


I. X. Names Canadian Party Chief 

A. V. Hargis, formerly with Stanolind Oil and 
Gas Company, has joined Independent Explora- 
tion Company of Houston as party chief for I. 
X.’s_ Party 17 making geophysical surveys near 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. He is from Goliad, 


Texas. 


Baker Eastern Manager Transfers 


Albert K. Kline, formerly Eastern district man- 
ager for Baker Oil Tools, Inc., Olney, Il., has 
been transferred to Tulsa as assistant to R. C. 
Glover, Mid-Continent area manager. 
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ARE DOWN 


ANDO THE GOINGS ROUGH oo 


You can always depend upon e v y ‘ c e 


STEWART & STEVENSON © Va 


i 
{ 
. 
} 
: 
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H 


Stewart & Stevenson's factory-trained mechanics are always ready 
for your service call, ready anytime — night or day — regardless of 
where you may be .. . or what the circumstances. They drive fast 
panel trucks—fully equipped with all the necessary parts and tools 
to get your engine back on the line in the shortest possible time. 


WORLD OIL 
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GIVES YOU 
2 NEW 

FEATURES | 
IN UNION | 


INSTRUCTION 





1 THE ONLY UNION WITH METAL-TO- 
METAL SEAL PLUS A SEAL-PROTECTING 
GASKET 





“Junior” has inherited all the fine qualitie 
which have made WECO UNIONS outstand- 
ing favorites of the Oil Industry for more 
than 15 years. 


2 FULLY INTERCHANGE- 
ABLE PARTS 


In addition to the famous WECO-metal-to- 
metal seal, provided by ball and cone seating, 
WECO “Junior” has a resilient, replaceable 
gasket to act as a supplementary seal and 
protect the metal sealing surfaces against 
abrasion and corrosion from line fluids and 
gases. WECO’s years of experience in “pre- 
cision-manufacturing” unions make it’ possible 
to assure complete interchangeability of parts. 


WECO “Junior” is an all-steel, heavier wall 
union for 3000 Ibs. non-shock cold working 
pressure. It makes up faster, seals perfectly 
and withstands more abuse. Its knurled sub 
ends prevent wrench slippage—a safety fea- 
ture, Pipe end threads are checked for lead, 
taper, depth and thread form to assure fast 
and easy make-up. Nut and female sub have 
rugged acme threads. 


WECO “Junior” unions are available in sizes 
from 1” through 2”, with hexagon nut. Infor- 
mation about wing nuts furnished on request. 
These unions are packed in convenient size 
cartons for easier handling and safe-keeping. 
Ask your supply store for WECO “Junior” 
Unions. 








WELL EQUIPMENT MFG. CORP. 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


CHIKSAN COMPANY 
Breo Calif New York 7 


Export Sales: CHIKSAN EXPORT COMPANY, Brea Calif 7 


New York 7 
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New Books 4 








West Texas Oil 

“West Texas Oil’? is a study of the petroleum 
industry in 55 counties of the West Texas Permian 
Basin, by Frank J. Gardner, geologist on the staff 
of the Rinehart Oil News Company. The _ two- 
volume publication records the history of petro- 
leum development in the area, from the first non- 
commercial production in 1902 to the present 
deep-drilling activities. 

Geology of the Permian Basin is reviewed by 
the author, who illustrates the data with strati- 
graphic charts and maps. Detailed statistics are 
presented to summarize the present economic 
status of the region. Sections are also devoted to 
proration and conservation measures, a tabulation 
of industrial plants operating in the area, and 
pipe line activities in West Texas. 

The greater part of the review is a compilation 
of individual field data, by counties. A map of the 
county introduces each section, which includes data 
on location, history, discoveries, structure, produc- 
tive horizons, etc. 


The Rinehart Oil News Company, 2411 North 
Pearl, Dallas, $25. 


Geography of Petroleum 


A geography of world petroleum has been com- 
piled by a group of petroleum geologists, headed 
by Wallace Pratt, under the sponsorship of the 
American Geographical Society. The comprehensive 
volume, ‘‘World Geography of Petroleum,”’ con- 
tains new material, including 50 specially prepared 
maps and numerous tables and diagrams. 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 


Natural Gas Economics 

A 280-page book, ‘‘Natural Gas Economics,” by 
Joseph A. Kornfeld, reservoir engineer, Sohio Pe- 
troleum Company, Oklahoma City, presents a 
study of the role natural gas plays in energy 
sources, its place in the national economy, and 
modern concepts of conservation. It discusses syn- 
thetic fuels and emphasizes applications of old and 
new processes, to manufacture basic industrial 
chemicals from raw gas and includes cost figures. 
Kornfeld is a graduate of Oklahoma University 
and served with Skelly Oil Company, Cities Service 
Oil Company and Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission before joining Sohio. 


The Transportation Press, Dallas. 


Heat Exchangers 


Manufacturers of shell and tube sheet ex- 
changers have published a 94-page book on ‘‘Stand- 
ards of Tubular Exchanger Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation,’? 1949 Edition. The illustrated volume 
covers fabrication and performance of exchangers, 
mechanical standards, material specifications, foul- 
ing factors, temperature data; heat transfer and 
pressure drop data, thermal properties of fluids, 
installation, operation and maintenance, and tubing 
characteristics. 

George P. Byrne, Jr., secretary-treasurer, Tubu- 
lar Exchanger Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y., $3. 


Subsurface Logging 


A group of papers presented by geologists, en- 
gineers and service company representatives be- 
fore a Symposium on Subsurface Geology at the 
University of Oklahoma are included in a new 
113-page book. 


The book, entitled ‘‘A Symposium on Subsur- 
face Logging Techniques,’’ was edited by Carl A. 
Moore of the University’s Department of Geology. 
Eleven papers are presented, illustrated with 
charts, sketches, and photographs. Subjects deal 
with various types of logs, drill-stem testing pro- 
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Maps and Movies 
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cedures and interpretation, and determination of 
relative permeability. 

University Book Exchange, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla., $1.95 plus postage. 


Tennessee Stratigraphy 


Character of all rocks which crop out in Central 
Tennessee and which lie below the Chattanooga 
shale is described in Bulletin No. 56, ‘*Pre-Chat- 
tanooga Stratigraphy in Central Tennessee.’’ 

Professor C. W. Wilson, Jr., of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, author of the report, has mapped by 
reconnaissance methods the outcrop areas of all 
Pre-Chattanooga formations which had not been 
mapped previously. Sixteen stratigraphic units 
are shown on the entire map, which is compiled 
to the scale of one inch to the mile. 

Tennessee Division of Geology, G-5, State Office 
Building, Nashville, Tenn., $2.65. 


Kansas Production 


A history of production from eastern Kansas 
counties and _ statistics on production from all 
Kansas counties are included in ‘‘Summary of 
Secondary Recovery Production Statistics and Esti- 
mated Water-Flood Reserves, Kansas, 1948.’’ The 
report was compiled by Albert E. Sweeney, Jr., 
director of the Secondary Recovery division of 
IOCC. 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission, P. O. Box 
3127, State Capitol, Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 


Mineral Economics 


‘Economics of the Mineral Industry,’’ Volume 45, 
Number 1A, of the Quarterly of the Colorado School 
of Mines, is the first number of the 75th anniversary 
volume entitled ‘‘Mineral Resources in World Af- 
fairs,’’ which will make available all of the papers 
presented and much of the discussion at the con- 
ferences on the occasion of the 75th anniversary of 
the school. 

Included are ‘‘Mineral-Resource Appraisal by the 
United States Geological Survey,’’ by S. G. Lasky, 
chief of the Mineral Resources Section of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘Oil and 
Human Welfare,’’ by Max W. Ball, oil and gas con- 
sultant, Washington, D. C.; and ‘‘Gold, Our Most 
Strategic Mineral,’? by Donald H. McLaughlin, 
president of the Homestake Mining Company, San 
Francisco. 

Department of Publications, Colorado School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo., 50 cents. 


Secondary Recovery 


Results of a U. S. Bureau of Mines study of the 
rates and pressures used for injecting water into 
several sandstone formations in the Mid-Continent 
fields to stimulate the recovery of oil are presented 
n a new technical report which also describes test 
procedures. 

The studies were conducted in 11 fields in south- 
eastern Kansas, northeastern Oklahoma, and North 
Texas. Their purpose was to learn more about the 
mechanics and efficiency of water flooding, and to 
provide useful information for operators using this 
secondary-recovery method, 

The report discusses the theory of water injec- 
tion, and describes the method used for measuring 
injection rates and pressures. It also includes de- 
tailed results of tests made in each of the fields 
studied. Diagrams and tables supplement the text. 

Report of Investigations 4600, ‘‘Injection Rates 
and Pressures for Water Flooding Mid-Continent 
Oil Sands,’’ was written by Peter Grandone, Bureau 
petroleum engineer, and J. B. Holleyman, formerly 
Bureau junior chemist. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, Publications Distribution 
Section, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13. 
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When good eye protection... 
is no good at all! 















This is a common sight in 
many plants—a condition 
that contributes to top- 
heavy accident rates, com- 
pensation costs and to lags 
in production. 


Cover-All* Goggle 
Style CC60 


Wearing comfort, more than anything else, will move 
safety goggles off the forehead on to the eyes. In Cover- 
All* goggles, as in all WILLSON protective equipment, 
comfort plays a big part in their design. The large, deep 
eyecups allow plenty of room for wearing prescription 
spectacles—and they are molded with rolled edges to fit 
facial contours around the eyes. The soft, leather bridge 
adjusts to the correct distance between the eyes and 
the adjustable headband provides for proper head size. 
Don’t fail to consider personal comfort if you want 

eye safety equipment worn as intended. 
NEW CATALOG 


In addition to product in- 
LE» formation, it contains in- 
formation on safety glass, 
filter glass, respiratory haz- 


A t¥7 ards, etc., which will help 


* you select proper safety 
“Established 1870” 


equipment to meet specific 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 246 WASHINGTON STREET, 










hazards. Send for it! 
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FLY (i TO 
re OIL CENTERS 
OF THE WORLD 


From Miami to 

Aruba, Curacao 

Caracas, Maracaibo 
and 

Barcelona (puerto 1A cruz) 


From New York or 
Montreal to Cairo, 
the Middle and Far East 


KLM’s 75,000-mile Royal 
Route is particularly popular 
with executives and engi- 
neers whose business takes 
them to the oil centers of the 
world. Daily flights from 
New York and Miami... 
twice weekly from Montreal. 


FOR INFORMATION 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 572 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
LU 2-4000; 308 N. E. Ist Street, 
Miami 3-8455; Rm. 100, Central Sta- 
tion Concourse, Montreal. MAr- 
quette 1552. Other KLM offices in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Washington and Boston. 
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SQUEAKS from the 


BULLWHEEL 





Impertinent 


Three Polish soldiers trying to learn English 


were talking about a married comrade who, un- 


fortunately, was not a father, much to his dis- 
appointment 
‘His wife.”’ said one soldier, ‘‘is unbearable.’’ 


“No, no,’’ said 
the right word. She’s inconceivable.’’ 

Whereupon the third man spoke up 
both wrong: you mean that 


another soldier. That’s not 


You're 


she’s impregnable.” 


First-Class 


went out to look over one of 
Walking up to a 
working, he 


A contractor 


his postwar homes. house in 


which a carpenter was whispered 


“Can you hear me through this wall?” 


““Yep!’’ 

“Can you see me?” 

“Not very well.’’ 

“That,’’ said the contractor jubilantl,y ‘is 


what I call a darn good wall.”’ 


Or Like Cellophane 
A modern girl’s bathing suit is like a barbed 
protects the property 
structing the view 


wire fence: it without ob- 


Laughing Stock 

A cub reporter rushed back from the livestock 
show he had been assigned to cover. 

“T’ve got the perfect news story,’’ he told the 
city editor. 

**Man, 
happened?” 

‘Well,”’ replied the reporter, ‘‘a bull 
Congressman.” 


calm down,”’ said the editor. ‘‘What 


threw a 


Viewpoint 
‘*Mandy,’’ said the dusky woman’s mistress 
“I’ve heard about your hard luck. And I’m ter- 
ribly sorry.” 
‘‘Deed, ma’am, Ah ain’t had no bad luck.’’ 
‘But your husband—wasn’'t he killed in an acci- 
lent yesterday?” 


“Oh, yes’m; but dat’s his hard luck, not mine.” 


Correct Reply 
A minister was very fond of cherry brandy, and 
one of his elders thought he would play a joke on 
him. 


‘Tll give you a bottle of cherry brandy,.”’ he 


said, “if you will promise to acknowledge it in 
the church magazine.” 

The minister undertook to do this. and in due 
paragraph appeared in the magazine, 


thanking the donor for his gift of fruit and the 


course a 


spirit in which it was given. 


Injun-uity 
and papoose were on the platform 
Dakota when the 


The squaw 
at a jerkwater stop in South 


train pulled in. A gentleman from the East, 
pointing his finger at the papoose, inquired: ‘‘Him 
Injun?”’ 

“Him part Injun, part injineer!*’ replied the 
squaw 

Viewpoints 

A race track is a place where windows clean 

people. 


Men are like matches: When they flare up they 
lose their heads. 


When a girl’s face is her fortune, it usually runs 
into an attractive figure. 


The average girl needs beauty more than brains 


because the average man can see better than he 


can think. 


Expert 
An X-ray and an ex-wife can tell you all there 
is to know about a man. 


Half-Baked 


baby chick took a look around the 
unhatched eggs and _ said: 


Mother’s 


The lonely 
electric incubator of 
Well, it looks as if I'll be an only child 


blown a fuse! 


Double Precaution 


Iwo cowboys were about to leave for a trip to 
the Arizona desert. One of them was talking to a 
stranger who inquired about their equipment. 

‘My pardner and me are travelin’ light. He’s 
takin’ nuthin’ but whiskey for rattlesnake bites.” 

‘“‘And what are you taking?’’ 

‘Two rattlesnakes.” 


P. O. Drawer 1108 
Shreveport (84), La. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
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© GOOD REASONS WHY OPERATORS PREFER 
Mr Cullough 


GUN PERFORATOR | | 
SERVICE 


MEETS EVERY CONDITION. Guns fired either electri- 
| cally or mechanically: guns run on cable, sand line, | 





cammaewenl 






drill pipe, tubing, or on piano-wire measuring line 
in extremely high-pressure wells. 

SIMULTANEOUS FIRING under all conditions gives 
exact spacing of shots, perfect perforation pattern, 
and saves down-the-hole time. 

ACCURATE DEPTH MEASUREMENTS put the shots right 
where you order them. 


4 MAXIMUM PENETRATION of bullets into the forma- 





— 





tion, as proved repeatedly in competitive field tests. 


GUNS TO FIT EVERY CONDITION. McCullough em- 
5 ploys more than 30 different types and sizes of guns. 


ALL SIZES OF BULLETS from 7s” dia. up to 3/;” dia., | 
£ to fit every possible need. 


BURRLESS BULLETS, giving a completely burr-free 
q hole, eliminating casing scraping, with no sacrifice 

of penetration. 

NO LOST TIME, McCullough’s simpler, lighter equip- 
8 ment cuts setting-up and moving-out time, speeds 

up every job. 

EXPERIENCED MEN. With years of experience behind 
g them, thoroughly-trained McCullough gun-perforat- 

ing crews do their jobs quickly, efficiently, safely. 
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These Are Some of the Reasons 
Behind the Proven Fact That 


McCullough 


PUTS THE SHOTS WHERE THEY 





















¢ il j T  @) fe) L 5820 South Alameda St., Los Angeles 11, California 
' i | | oug COMPANY 405 McCarty Avenue, (P.O. Box 2575) Houston, Texas 
TEXAS: Alice, Houston, Cisco, Corpus Christi, McAllen, Odessa, San Angelo, Tyler 


er, 
SER VICE Victoria, Wichita Falls. OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City. @ Guymon, _figaldton. SSISSIPPI: 
en 





Laurel. NEW MEXICO: Hobbs. KANSAS: Great ORNIA: Los Angeles, 
Avenal, Bakersfield, Ventura. MONTANA: Cut Bank. LOUISIANAL Houma, Lake Charles, 


LOCA TIONS New Iberia Shreveport, WYOMING: re 2. Cody. CQNADA: Edmonton. VENEZUELA: 
United Oilwell Service. S Caracas, Anaco, Maracaibo. 


OFFICE: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Flashes 


from the 


BEACON 


IF YOU MISSED the January 
S,EACON, you may 
learned that BS&B has acquired 
the very considerable talents of 
Johnson Roney II of Clearwater, 
Florida, to serve Sunshine State 
users of our small but important 
items in the SAFETY HEAD and 
vent valve lines. Mr. Roney’s pic- 
ture appeared in the January issue, 
along with full particulars ... and 
we might be able to find a copy fot 
you, if you'll hurry a request along 
* * * 
RL 


(Zsplis 








on, 
"il 
om, 
es and this, Mr. Bingley, ts ow 
big press that Mr. Bingley 


Mr. Bingley Where are you, 
Mr. Bingley?” 
a BEACON Original by Dave Hunt 
and Roy Parmenter 

* * * 
IN LAUNCHING its fourth cal- 
endar year, the BS&B BEACON 
is continuing its policy of 
thing for everybody’—or “if you 
don’t see it, scold us!’ As alway Ss, 
we are in the market for boos, 
pats, inquiries, complaints, and 
suggestions. You readers are our 
real editorial board and we love to 
please you. 


“some- 


x * * 
THE BS&B BEACON, the different 
company magazine has things-in- 
store for early issues. Watch for 
the New Orleans story in our 
“Parade of Cities”... and the “Life 
and Times of Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line,” both coming up soon. 

* eo * 
We'd like to send you the BS&B 
BEACON regularly, if you’re not 
one of our “Subscribers” now. No 
charge, of course. Just a request 
on your company letterhead will 
do the trick. Write to: 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, 
INC. 
Industrial and Public Relations Division 


720 Delaware 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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SQUEAKS from the 


BULLWHEEL 





Bare Facts 
**Look here, sailor! What’s the idea of 


>>> 


Officer 
wearing a barrel? Are you a poker player: 
Sailor: *‘No, but I just spent a couple of hours 


with some guys who art 


Nickname 


There was a man who called a spade a spade 
until he stumbled over one in the dark. 


You Can Look it Up 
‘You wrote out a policy on a 92-year-old man!”’ 
gasped the insurance branch manager. 
‘‘Sure,”’ 
our statistics show that few men die after 92.”’ 


replied the new and elated salesman, 


Sharpshooter 


Drugstore clerk: ‘“‘Did you kill any moths with 
those moth balls I sold vou the other day? 
Customer No, I tried for five hours, but I 


couldn't hit one.’ 


Young and Gay 
“The people won't elect me because of my 
youth.”” 
‘But you’re over 50 years and your youth is 
spent!”’ 
“That’s the trouble—they found out how I 


spent it.” 


Clerical Problem 
A woman telephoned her bank to arrange for 
the disposal of a thousand dollar bond. ‘“‘Is the 
bond for redemption or conversion?’’ a clerk in- 
quired. There was a long pause, then the woman 
asked: ‘‘Am I talking to the First National Bank 
or the First Baptist Church?”’ 
















HOW DEEP Dip 


YoU SAY THIS 
WELL WAS 2 


LANE-WELLS 


RADIOACTIVITY WELD 
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Child Guidance 
The best way to drive a baby buggy is to tickle 
its little feet. 


Cause of Courtesy 

Standing in a crowded street car. a rather buxom 
woman was vainly trying to find a token for car- 
fare. All her pockets had been tightly buttoned as 
a precaution against pickpockets, and no little com- 
motion resulted. 

‘Please let me pay your fare,’’ said the man be- 
side her. 

‘Nothing of the kind,’’ she replied, continuing 
the search. ““T’ve got the fare here some place.” 

“I’m sure of it lady,”’ said the man, ‘‘but Id like 
to pay your fare. You’ve unbuttoned by suspenders 
three times already.’’ 


Wooden Expression 


Sweet Young Thing: ‘‘Ah, Professor, what would 
this old oak say if it could talk?” 
Professor: ‘“‘It would say, ‘I am an elm.’ ” 


Dangerous Protection 
While we believe insurance is a fine thing to 
have, we do know of one fellow with so much 
life insurance that his wife is mad every morning 
when he wakes up. 


Blow the Man Down 


Boxer: ‘‘Have I done him any damage?” 


Disgusted Second: ‘‘No, but keep swinging, the 
draft might give him a cold.”’ 
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